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TWENTY-FIVE years ago this Review was instrumental in helping to 
stop a scheme for destroying the insularity of England by means 
of a railway to be made under the Channel, and thereby joining the 
soil of Great Britain to the soil of the Continent. 

It was a scheme of private speculators and company-promoters, 
and, as soon as its character was realised by the public, it was promptly 
repudiated and dismissed by the common sense of the country. 

A Public Protest which appeared in these pages was signed by all 
sorts and conditions of men, and backed by almost the whole Press. 
It ran thus :' 


Tue undersigned—having had their attention 
called to certain proposals made by commercial 
companies for joining England to the Continent 
of Europe by a Railroad under the Channel, and 
feeling convinced that (notwithstanding any pre- 
cautions against risk suggested by the projectors) 


' See page 1 of Supplement. 
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such a Railroad would involve this country in 
military dangers and liabilities from which, as an 
island, it has hitherto been happily free—hereby 
record their emphatic protest against the sanction 
or execution of any such work. 


Attention was called in this and other ways to the egregious nature 
of the proposal and its almost incredible folly, and a chorus of con- 
demnation arose. 

‘Do your people understand ?’ said Count Miinster, the German 
Ambassador here. ‘Do your people understand? Do they not see 
that they might one day, however unwillingly, be drawn into some 
Continental complication, and that in the uncertain fortune of war 
England might for the time be on the losing side? While she 
remains an island she would in the end certainly right herself by 
means of her navy, but if by any chance she were defeated after 
such a tunnel were made, the first condition of peace exacted by a 
victorious enemy would be the surrender in perpetuity of the entrance 
to it, and the consequent loss of your independent existence.’ 

* What would not Germany give for twenty miles of water between 
her and France!’ said the Empress Frederick, then the Crown 
Princess, to the present writer. 

The public opinion evoked was conclusive and a death-blow to 
the insane project, which was supposed to be shelved and forgotten, 
at any rate until England should have forgotten the immunities she 
derives from her island fortress. 

But company-promoters and speculators, like the poor, are always 
with us and always ready to renew their attacks upon public credulity. 
It has been suggested that it might therefore be well to remind 
readers at the present time of the careful and exhaustive way in which 
the matter was considered in the last generation, and to reproduce 
the record of what passed in 1882 for easy and convenient reference. 
It is accordingly reprinted here, and forms a Supplement to this 
number. 

Public opinion has altered so little since then that it is still 
faithfully reflected by this record. What changes in it have taken 
place tend to intensify the objections of common sense to the pro- 
ject which Baron d’Erlanger and his friends now again urge upon 
us. There is, for instance, a growing desire and determination to 
diminish the burden of taxation for military purposes so far as 
is compatible with national security ; and the present Government 
especially acknowledges a ‘ mandate’ to that effect. Yet at a time 
when every effort is being made to limit our defensive forces, both 
naval and military, to a point which many consider too risky, these 
promoters have the assurance to ask for a serious and quite voluntary 
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increase in them. Nobody—not even the promoters themselves and 
their sympathisers—denies that elaborate and costly and permanent 
precautions (which might or might not be practically effective when 
the critical moment arrived) must be taken to close up or destroy, 
upon occasion, the hole which the promoters would bore through our 
hitherto inviolate frontier. To avoid public panics alone and their 
ruinous expenditures, such precautions would be indispensable. That 
admission is fatal to the argument that there is no risk in the scheme. 

And why should one iota of national risk be incurred for it ? 

To un-island England and join her soil to the soilof the Continent 
while Europe is seething with unrest and complexities and _per- 
plexities, and to do this at the invitation of private company-pro- 
moters for their own (problematical) profit, sounds like the plot of 
a comic opera. Fortunately, it will no more commend itself to 
British common sense than it did twenty-five years ago. 

Victor Hugo once said to me in Paris, ‘I shall not live to see, 
but you will live to see the United States of Europe’; to which my 
rejoinder was, ‘ Then I shall live to be a very old man!’ 

When that day dawns England may possibly be willing to modify 
her entire reliance upon her Sea-Frontier and adopt conscription, 
but till then she will neither undermine it herself nor suffer it to 
be undermined by others. 


JaMEs Know ss (Editor). 
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THE advocates of the Chann-] Tunnel, it appears, complain that no 
statement has been put forward, by those who object to it, of the 
definite grounds of their protest or of the dangers which they see 
in its construction. That means, I take it, that they have not read 
those very definite statements which have been put forward ; but as 
it is very easy to re-state the case I propose now to do so. Nearlya 
quarter of a century ago the reasons given were sufficiently definite 
to cause that strong expression of national feeling against the Tunnel 
which Sir James Knowles is now issuing as a supplement here- 
with. All that has happened, since that vigorous denunciation of 
the scheme was published, has tended to show that the danger is 
‘greater even than we then had reason to suppose. Two wars have 
taken place since the question last became urgent. One of them has 
shown the dangers of trusting to the perpetual vigilance of the 
defenders of a vital point ; the other the impossibility of taking pre- 
cautions in the moment of. danger. When the Russo-Japanese war 
broke out the Russian fleet at Port Arthur was far less vital to the 
safety of Russia than our end of the Channel Tunnel must always be 
for us; yet, when Admiral Togo, on the night of the 8th to 9th of 
February, 1904, attacked the Russian fleet and reduced it to a condition 
of impotence which from that hour made it impossible for it to contest 
the command of the seas with Japan, so little did anyone in Port 
Arthur expect Japanese attack that the great bulk of the officers 
both of navy and army were the invited guests of one of the principal 
officers of the garrison, and were carousing gaily when the sounds 
from the harbour burst upon their ears. Even more significant 
was the history of our late Boer war. During all the time when 
Kruger and Steyn were preparing their armaments, it was, as is 
duly recorded in the official history, impossible for our Government 
to take those steps which were necessary to remove the local military 
weakness of our troops, on which the Boer leaders were counting to 
enable them to gain their ends, because, well as the facts were known 
to them, the nation did not know them, and every attempt to warn 
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the people at large of the coming danger tended to leave the impression 
that it was designed to bring on war. That always has been so 
throughout the whole course of our history. Always, long before our 
present Constitution came into being, our rulers have felt it necessary 
to have the whole nation behind them before they ventured upon 
war, and have dreaded lest they should be supposed to be the guilty 
parties who bring it on. It is old chroniclers who, on that account, 
always speak of England as ‘the unready.’ 

Hitherto our dominant fleets have given us time for preparation, 
at least for home defence. When once the Channel Tunnel is 
made, the safety of England will depend, not upon anything that 
our fleets can do, but upon the unceasing vigilance and adequate 
power of those who protect the English end of the Tunnel. That 
is a strain which has never yet been put upon any English 
troops whatever. One can only therefore judge of the possibility 
of trusting to its being continuous throughout all time by the 
experiences of others. Now war has often begun by the sudden 
surprise of fortresses incalculably less important than this would 
be to us. Those who say that a thousand men firing down the 
Channel Tunnel with modern quick-firing rifles would be adequate 
to stop any numbers coming out of the narrow opening assume 
conditions which could not in fact prevail. If the thousand men were 
there, if they had an open space in front of them to fire down into 
the column emerging from the Tunnel, the statement would probably 
be true. But even if the thousand men were actually there at the 
right moment, the confusion of a great railway station, the move- 
ments to and fro of trains, would produce conditions very different 
from those that are required for the efficient employment of troops. 
Therefore in none of the schemes which have been put forward by 
any of those soldiers who have carefully considered the subject has 
any such proposal really been made. Sir Archibald Alison’s Com- 
mittee, which was appointed to devise the best schemes which could 
be arranged for the protection of the English end of the Tunnel, recom- 
mended a regular fortress as essential for safety. Now, in all the 
suggestions that are made by those who now advocate the scheme 
this idea of an independent fortress is dropped. Our safety is, accord- 
ing to them, to depend on the defences which now exist at Dover, 
the Western heights, and Dover Castle. These are not a fortress in 
the Continental sense of the term at all. A first-class fortress like 
Metz requires for its protection 30,000 men. Sir Archibald Alison 
modestly asked for 8,000 men. The present advocates ask for no 
increase to the garrison. Yet it is not on the safety of such a fortress 
as Metz that Gcrmany depends for her security. She depends instead 
upon the fact that the whole of her virile population is trained to war, 
and that none escape the claims of the State except those unfortunate 
people who have some serious physical defect. 
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Hitherto we have lived in England in a condition of peace, which is 
quite unknown to the Continent. Abroad every detail of daily life is 
regulated by authority, so far as it may be necessary for purposes of 
national security. Everyone who travels at all on the Continent is 
awar2 of the difference in this respect between English and Continental 
methods. It is not merely a question of passports, but of the careful 
precautions that no one shall live in a given town without all his circum- 
stances being duly reported to the police. In England, on the other 
hand, the orders to our sentries are that if anyone attempts to break 
their post they are by no means to interfere with the intruder, but 
immediately to calla policeman. Unless our sentries are to have this 
condition of things removed and to shoot at sight, as they would do in 
Germany, anyone who did not satisfy them as to what his purpose was, 
no English defences can ever be safe, according to the standard of 
German or French regulations. Now these regulations are not made 
because Frenchmen or Germans like better than Englishmen to live 
under such constraining chains. It is simply because the whole experi- 
ence of war, which has been brought home to them by the bitter history 
of the past, has taught them that in no other way can a nation depen- 
dent on land defences be secure. It has been more often than not at 
the beginning of a war that surprises such as those of Port Arthur have 
been triumphant. The notion that we, living now at peace with our 
neighbours, are bound to receive from them long notice of their inten- 
tion to strike a deadly blow, is one for which history affords no justi- 
fication whatever. Wheresoever it has been possible, the principle 
enunciated by the Russian diplomatist, Baron Brunnow, in 1840 
that ‘the blow must first be struck before it is announced,’ has been 
unsparingly applied, applied by us quite as freely as by any other 
nation, but applied also by every nation in Europe. In the case of the 
Russo-Japanese war, long negotiations had in fact preceded Admiral 
Togo’s stroke ; but no one in Russian army or navy recognised that 
the moment had come, because the Japanese ambassador had left St. 
Petersburg, for changing peace for war, easy indifference for vigilance, 

Supposing our end of the Tunnel to be in the hands of a foreign 
Power, Mr. Hiram Maxim says that there are 30,000,000 of people 
in England and that it is absurd to suppose that they would 
not be able to defeat troops who have come through the 
Tunnel. If every one of the men, women, and children whom 
Mr. Hiram Maxim counts in his estimate, unarmed, unorganised, 
unaccustomed to the crash of shell and bullets as they are, is ready 
to expose him or herself to meet the well-trained troops of a foreign 
Power, the army of which numbers 4,000,000 at the least, it might be 
possible to begin to discuss the question with him. I, being one of 
those ‘ unthinking persons’ whom he contemptuously sweeps away, 
am afraid that he will not find it easy to persuade many of the 
30,000,000 men, women, and children that it would be a pleasant 
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experience. As long as the advocates of the Channel Tunnel put 
forward as their best arguments such pleas as these, I have great 
hopes that they will not succeed in persuading the English people to 
consent to their schemes. 

For those who have never realised the supreme position of advan- 
tage which we at present enjoy, it may be worth while to re-state it. 
Hitherto, alone of all European Powers, Great Britain has avoided 
the strain of liability to universal personal service. Yet she governs 
the largest and most scattered Empire in the world ; her commerce 
is vaster than that of any other country. Despite the disproportion 
between the enormous population and the vast area of territory which 
she has to defend, and the trifling strain that is put upon her home 
population in defending it, she is able to borrow money at a cheaper 
rate than any other nation can, because her security is greater than 
any other. How and why is this? It is because she has been an 
island ; because she has always had at her command powerful fleets 
which have made actual invasion impossible, at all events without 
ample notice. When once the Channel Tunnel is made, the defence 
of the kingdom passes over from our supreme navy to our wholly 
inadequate army. The further advantage which our fleets have 
always given us, that, even if a force landed on our shores, it could 
not long maintain itself there, will be gone. 

Success in military operations has always depended mainly on 
two things: on surprise, and on having safe communications oneself 
while one can strike those of an enemy. In all Lord Roberts’s and 
Lord Wolseley’s most successful efforts, surprise was the element they 
enlisted in their favour. So it has been also with all the great leaders 
of war. Lord Roberts, when he attacked the Peiwar Kotal, 
marched his troops up to a certain point, without informing any 
single person of his plans ; he then exactly reversed the front towards 
which they were directed in order that the attack might be delivered 
where no one expected it. During the Boer war his relief of Kimberley 
and his capture of Kronje depended entirely on his having deceived 
the Boer leaders, partly by the issue of fictitious orders, partly by 
doing the exact opposite of what he had reason to know that they 
expected, and partly by making movements of a kind that left them 
in doubt as to what he intended todo. The transfer of the army from 
the Orange River to the Riet was one of the most successful surprises 
of war. Lord Wolseley began the Ashanti war by a brilliant surprise, 
due to the spreading of false rumours as to his intentions. In the 
war against Arabi which gave us Egypt, the transfer of the army 
from Alexandria through the Suez Canal to Ismailia was carried out, 
not only without Arabi’s knowledge at the time, but it was so com- 
pletely concealed from the enemy that it was not till afterwards, 
when he was a prisoner in Ceylon, that the Egyptian chieftain was 
aware that it had taken place. 
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Such incidents have been the common feztures of all war. Yet 
when Lord Wolseley, who had shown himself a past-master of the 
art of surprise, explained to the Joint Committee of the Lords and 
Commons the ease with which Dover could be surprised, his words 
seemed to them like idle tales and they believed them not. That is 
the disadvantage under which every soldier lies in endeavouring to 
lay before his countrymen the real dangers which he foresees in the 
construction of this communication with the Continent. He does 
not adequately put himself in their place. What seems to him easy 
seems to them difficult. As Lord Randolph Churchill happily said 
on one occasion, ‘ It is very easy to take a debating advantage of any 
soldier.” Whether the Channel Tunnel is constructed or not depends 
not at all upon the judgment of any English soldier, though every 
Continental statesman with whom our peace-statesmen have to deal 
is a trained soldier, but on the extent to which he is able to persuade 
the vast majority of his countrymen. It often seems to him an almost 
hopeless task ; because, in presence of such statements as those of 
Mr. Hiram Maxim or in presence of such a question as that which was 
put by Sir Wilfrid Lawson, ‘Why should not we invade France by 
the Tunnel just as likely as they us?’ the number of data which he 
has to bring before them is so great, if they really think it necessary 
that either of these arguments requires answer, that the task would 
be endless. All he can hope to do is to persuade those who think 
of taking ‘a debating advantage’ in the matter that the stake for 
which they are playing is the life of their country. 

Nothing has been proposed in regard to the new Tunnel that was 
not carefully considered by Sir Archibald Alison’s Committee. The 
power of flooding the Tunnel, the power of blowing it up, were all 
taken into account. Perhaps the tower at sea, which is now pro- 
posed as a means of flooding, is in form a new thing. It has every 
objection that was raised against the previous proposals, and many 
more. Ultimately, every conceivable scheme must depend upon 
human vigilance. Human vigilance has failed nation after nation. 
Why should we escape? That is undoubtedly what was meant by 
Sir Archibald Alison’s Committee when, after recommending every 
precaution they could think of, they added that these would not 
insure safety ‘in every imaginable contingency.’ What was virtually 
‘a debating advantage’ was taken of these words. They were 
assumed to mean that the Committee were hedging against what 
was humanly speaking impossible, and the very words gave encourage- 
ment to the advocates of the Tunnel. What they unquestionably 


did mean was that, after they had done their best, they could not — 


guarantee the safety of England. Never till now have we trusted 
the safety of the kingdom to the discretion, the readiness, and the 
acceptance of responsibility of some routine officer or man. As Sir 
Evelyn Wood, speaking from experience of a time when the Dover 
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garrison was under his command, has told us, he found it impossible 
to insure a night when he could safely turn out the garrison in such 
a way as to protect the town. At present that is a matter of detail. 
With the Channel Tunnel, such a failure would be fatal to the kingdom. 
What is certain is that no one except the Cabinet will take the responsi- 
bility of all that either flooding or blowing up the Tunnel would entail, 
and that the very last people who are likely to take that responsibility 
at a moment when our relations with some foreign Power are strained 
are, aS the experiences of the South African war have shown us, the 
Ministers themselves. 
F. Maurice, 
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A quarTER of a century ago the question of making a submarine 
tunnel between England and France was settled in the negative by 
general consent. The military authority of Lord Wolseley had some- 
thing to do with the result. The opinions of eminent persons, Tenny- 
son among others, collected in this Review were not without weight. 
The Prime Minister of that day, Mr. Gladstone, supported the pro- 
ject, and a Joint Committee of both Houses recommended its adoption 
by a bare majority. What really defeated it in the end was the 
feeling that Great Britain ought to remain an island, taking advan- 
tage of the ‘ silver streak’ about which Gladstone himself had written 
so eloquently ten years before. That may be called sentiment ; 
and sentiment, though it governs the world, is much derided by the 
unwise. My reasons for opposing the Channel Tunnel are not senti- 
mental. Nor are they commercial. Of engineering difficulties I say 
nothing, for I know nothing. That the Tunnel, once it was made, 
would pay I am quite willing, for the sake of the argument, to admit. 
But national security is a good deal more important than commercial 
profit, and I believe that our security would be endangered by the 
success of this scheme. It is not necessary for my purpose to argue 
that England could be invaded through a tunnel. Soldiers differ 
on this point, as on most others connected with strategy and the 
art of war. It is, however, quite certain that a tunnel would increase 
the fear of invasion to an indefinite extent. Fancy a tunnel in 1802 
orin 1858! Our zelations with France are now such that we can laugh 
at the fears of 1858, though the apprehensions of 1802 were no laughing 
matter. We have a fleet, 1 know. There is a large and influential class 
of persons who think that they add to your stock of information by 
telling you that business is business, or that they belong to the blue- 
water school. We all admit that business is business, and we all 
belong to the blue-water school. But panics are not the result of 
reason, nor are they got up by reasonable men. Nothing could be 
less rational than to suppose that Louis Napoleon meant to invade 
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England when he was making himself unpopular in France by con- 
cluding a commercial treaty with Cobden. But the idea, or delusion, 
cost nine millions, and if Gladstone had not been Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would have cost a great deal more. What it might have 
cost if there had been a railway under the Channel is better only 
guessing. Scares and panics do no good. They have nothing in 
common with that prudent fear which is the mother of safety. They 
lead not to judicious insurance, but to profligate waste. The present 
Government came into office with professions of economy and obliga- 
tions to save. Nothing is easier than to promise reductions ; nothing 
is more difficult than to carry them out. To avoid the reckless 
encouragement of extravagance is a modest and attainable object. 
It used to be said that steam had bridged the Channel. Steam, how- 
ever, has also immensely magnified the value of naval strength. If 
the Channel were tunnelled, the Army and Navy Estimates would 
speedily grow beyond the control of the most resolutely prudent 
financier. Old-age pensions would dwindle out of sight, and a 
shilling income-tax would soon be regarded as the distant dream of 
an Arcadian past. Do the Labour party want to exchange old- 
age pensions for conscription? If so, let them vote for the 
Channel Tunnel Bill, and they will soon be gratified. We escape 
conscription, with all its economic and social evils, because we have 
no frontier except the sea. The sea is the best of natural frontiers. 
The worst of scientific frontiers is a tunnel. The French, we are told, 
are not afraid of being invaded by England. Well, I am not afraid of 
being invaded by France. I am afraid of ihose who are afraid of it. 
But if we had a large army, as within a few years after the Tunnel was 
constructed, we should have, there would be as much uneasiness on 
one side of the Channel as on the other. England is not the only 
home of unreason. There is Chauvinism as well as Jingoism. There 
are mischievous firebrands in every army, in every Parliament, and on 
every Press. France, we hope and believe, will always be the friend 
of England, though even now the Clerical party are grumbling at the 
alliance. But France is unfortunately not Europe, and it is with the 
whole Continent that the Tunnel would be a connecting link. To 
discourage foreigners from coming here is foolish. But we do not 
want to become a Continental nation, with compulsory service and 
taxes that crush. ‘It is so difficult,’ said the ambitious author to 
Richelieu—‘ it is so difficult to write a tragedy in five acts.’ ‘ And so 
easy not to write one,’ replied the weary statesman. Let us for once 
sink party difierences, and concentrate our energies on not making 
@ tunnel. 
HERBERT PAvt. 
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I once ventured to ask Mr. Gladstone if he was in favour of a Channel 
Tunnel. His reply was eminently characteristic. ‘It is not so 
much that I am in favour of the Tunnel as that I am opposed to the 
opponents of it.’ I pondered the voice of the oracle as a good Glad- 
stonian should ; but now, after twenty years’ reflection, I still find 
my place among the ‘opponents.’ I am fixed there by a conviction 
even more absolute than that which bound me to my venerated chief ; 
for I have sometimes questioned the wisdom of policies on which he 
set his heart ; but I have never, for an instant, doubted that a Channel 
Tunnel would be an enormous calamity. 

All I write and all I think and all I do with reference to public 
affairs is governed by the conviction that war is the greatest of pre- 
ventable evils; that the military spirit is the most deadly foe of 
human progress ; and that the best blessing which a country can enjoy 
is to be ‘ confident from foreign purposes.’ 

The proposal of a Channel Tunnel touches this conviction in all 
its branches. Those who, like myself, have, all through their thinking 
lives, been ranged on the side of democracy, have experienced one, 
and only one, serious disillusionment. We always held that— 

War is a game which, were their subjects wise, 

Kings would not play at ; 
and we believed that, when once democracy had secured its hold on 
government, there would be an end of the military spirit. We have 
learnt by practical experience, as in the case of the South African 
War, that this was an illusion ; we have found our own democracy as 
ready as any autocrat to provoke and to condone a war ; and we have 
no sufficient reason for believing that the democracies of the Continent 
are more pacifically inclined. In this condition of the world, our 
main security for peace, tranquillity, and social progress is to be found 
in our physical isolation. It surely must make the most enormous 
difference to the safety of a State whether the cruel and clamorous 
jealousies of rival nations are circumscribed only by a river, a moun- 
tain range, an invisible line arranged by treaty: or are kept at 
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arm’s length by the friendly sea. We who worship peace could wish 
the Channel wider ; but we must be content with the defence which 
Providence assigned us. To fling away that defence—by far our 
strongest—would surely be tantamount to national suicide. 

Second only to actual war, in the scale of national misfortunes, is 
the apprehension of war. Not for nothing are ‘rumours of wars’ 
coupled with wars among the phenomena of the Great Tribulation. 
When the eyes of a people are habitually fixed on the military signs 
of the times ; when men live and work under the impending sword ; 
when the very existence of the State is perpetually imperilled by the 
contingency of a war for life or death, all moral and social advance- 
ment stands still. The higher interests of humanity, the pursuit of 
truth and beauty, the gradual subjection of the brutal instincts of 
man’s nature to the moral law—all these are arrested by the appre- 
hension of war. Where that apprehension broods, man becomes 
merely a fighting animal ; everything that tends to make the appre- 
hension more vivid quickens the fighting instinct to a keener activity ; 
and everything that quickens the fighting instinct retards incal- 
culably and indefinitely the only development which makes a nation 
really great. To be free from actual warfare is, indeed, the chiefest 
of national boons ; to be free from the apprehension of it is a blessing 
scarcely less to be esteemed. 

An absolute security of peace is, perhaps, unattainable until the 
military spirit is exorcised from the nature of civilised man. But 
unless Christianity is an imposture, and civilisation a sham, that 
exorcism will one day work its spell ; and in the meantime whatever 
tends towards that security is an immeasurable boon, whatever makes 
it more remote a corresponding evil. 

Here, in brief, is my indictment against the Channel Tunnel. It 
would destroy, for the mere indulgence of a whim, our chief protec- 
tion against actual war. It would link us physically to that network 
of military mechanisms which covers the Continent with the appliances 
of bloodshed. It would make the chances of attack from without 
so much more numerous and more threatening that even the most 
resolute opponents of militarism would be forced to divert their atten- 
tion from the sciences which prolong life, and the arts that beautify 
it, and the ideals which elevate it, and to concentrate their powers 
on problems of national self-defence. ‘History may record other 
catastrophes as signal and as disastrous, but none so wanton or so 
disgraceful.’ 

GzorcEe W. E. Russe. 
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I HESITATE to express any opinion as to the Channel Tunnel. So 
much depends upon technical considerations of which few are com- 
petent to judge; so much more upon contingencies and uncertain 
events which even experts cannot forecast. I assume for my present 
purpose that all that is said by sanguine promoters as to the 
commercial advantages of their scheme and the expansion of trade 
which must follow is true, and—what is, of course, much contested 
—that no steam ferry could prove almost equally convenient. I look 
at only one aspect of the question; one which may some day dis- 
appear, but which for the time seems of importance. Whatever 
helps to destroy or weaken the belated tribal feeling, the mixture of 
intolerance and ignorance, which often passes for patriotism, is to be 
welcomed. The presumption is in favour of an undertaking which 
promises freer and more frequent intercourse between this country 
and the Continent. That the Tunnel will one day be made I do not 
doubt. But to construct it to-day or for some time to come is inex- 
pedient. The Tunnel can wait ; it ought to wait, I think, for reasons 
which I state with diffidence and with something like envy of the 
confidence of those who pronounce this or that opinion in regard -to 
this matter ‘ absurd,’ ‘ ridiculous,’ or ‘ delusive.’ 

The answers to two or three questions appear to me to be decisive. 
Will the construction of the Tunnel lead to ademand for an increase 
of military or naval forces, the erection of a first-class fortress, large 
additional fortifications at or near Dover, or an increase in armaments 
in any form? Is that demand likely to be acceded to, or is it certain 
to be rejected ? It may be an unreasonable demand ; few are good 
judges as to this. The point of consequence is whether those who 
persistently press upon the Government fresh expenditure will not 
base new demands upon the construction of this road into the realm, 
and whether in some mood of the public, in presence of a danger, 
real or imaginary, this plea will not be successful ? There is the fact 
that many military authorities hold that the construction of the Tunnel 
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will weaken our position, and will introduce a new and perplexing 
factor into the problem of national defence ; that a strong fortress 
must be erected and a large body of troops concentrated near its 
mouth ; that no precautions against surprises consistent with the 
safety of passengers can be entirely effectual ; that just as the mined 
tunnels in the Vosges were not blown up in 1870 in time to prevent 
the advance of the Germans, so the most careful arrangements to 
destroy the Tunnel in case of invasion may fail at the critical moment, 
and that an invader could with much greater ease make good and 
maintain his footing in this country if he had access to and from the 
Continent by tunnel.' Whether Lord Wolseley, Sir Lintorn Simmons, 
and other soldiers who expressed this opinion in 1883 and have since 
repeated it, are wrong as to this I cannot say, but one cannot assume 
that a Government would not yield to professional opinion, backed, 
as it is sure to be, by a large body of public opinion. Nor is this the 
time to make such an experiment. A struggle is going on between 
those who desire disarmament and those who no less ardently desire 
an increase of forces, between the adversaries of conscription and 
its advocates, including many who would prepare the way for it 
by saturating the youth of the country with a love of military 
exercises, It seems to me highly inexpedient that while this contest is 
undecided anything should be done to give fresh colour or pretext to 
the arguments of those who would imitate the military policy of 
France and Germany. The Tunnel will be, it is said, all in the interests 
of peace. I distrust a pacific movement which calls at once for a costly 
entrenched camp or fort and the presence or proximity of a corps 
d@armée. Fill up moats and raze walls and bastions and construct 
tunnels by all means, but not if there are to be at once more soldiers, 
new forts, or more ships.* 

Whether people are now more prone to scares than their fore- 
fathers is uncertain. But undoubtedly, for reasons which it would 
be interesting to analyse, there is a morbid susceptibility to panic 
in regard to the safety of: the realm. At short intervals fear seizes 
multitudes. There is a cry for larger armies and more battleships. 
Many newspapers are always preaching this to their readers. Can one 
doubt that the existence of the Tunnel would foster and encourage this 
tendency ? It would be the panic-monger’s best and unfailing weapon. 
Perhaps a hole in the earth some twenty feet in diameter ought not to 
endanger a nation ; the notion that it will may be, to use the late 

' «T do not believe that anything we could do, short of universal conscription and 
liability to service, would meet the case’ (evidence of Sir Lintorn Simmous before 
the Select Committee of 1883, p. 220). ‘The military objections to the submarine 
railway will only lose their force and application when England adapts her army 
system to that of the Continent’ (a writer in the Militar Wochenblatt quoted in Times, 
15th of April, 1882). 

2 See as to admission that the Tunnel would alter the conditions of defence, Draft 
Report of Chairman of Select Committee of 1883, p. xvii. 
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Sir Edward Watkin’s favourite expression, a ‘hobgoblin.’ But 
hobgoblins scare—at all events the timid and excitable, who are never 

few or without influence; perhaps never more common or with 

greater influence than now." 

A third consideration must be present to every student of inter- 
national law. Of late years there have been many instances of wars 
begun without a formal declaration or even any clear warning; a 
sudden march is made, the frontiers are crossed, a fortress or position 
of vantage is seized, and a victory is won; while the diplomatist is 
still speaking, the soldier strikes. In this respect there has probably 
been deterioration instead of improvement in international law. 
The rules of pre-Christian warfare were as to this superior to ours. 
The majority of modern authorities hold that such notice is not 
obligatory. There is a very strong body of opinion that, with the 
conditions of warfare in these days, the giving of such a notice is 
impracticable. Many of the older writers thought otherwise; they 
looked forward with confidence to a time when civilised nations would 
submit to such a restriction. They were mistaken. It can scarcely be 
doubted that, if the great military States of the Continent were asked 
to bind themselves to-day not to go to war without always giving 
reasonable warning to an adversary, they would decline to pledge 
themselves. Such refusal is compatible with honourable conduct ; for 
the acts of nations are often better than the doctrines or maxims of 
their advisers. But can one dismiss as preposterous and chimerical 
the fear of a sudden attack or surprise raid, so long as nine-tenths of 
modern writers declare it to be permissible and the chief States of the 
world reserve to themselves the right of going to war without notice ? 

It is difficult to abstain from exaggeration of any kind, and to 
give due weight to conflicting considerations in making my point—to 
recognise fully the advantages of rapid transit and the moral benefits 
of free intercourse between people of different nations, and at the 
same time to take note of dangers and guard against them. In 
fairness it is to be remembered that our physical isolation has often 
been to the interests of peace. The ‘wet ditch’ of the Channel has 
saved us from entanglements in ‘the amities or enmities’ of the 
Continent ; it has served us better than could any equivalent-of the 
Monroe doctrine ; it has kept foreign nations from meddling with us, 
and, in some degree, England from meddling with them. If the con- 
struction of the Tunnel were in any way to alter this—if it encouraged, 
for example, plans for military co-operation with the forces of a 
Continental ally—we should have lost what no commercial gain would 
make up for; one would be tempted to harbour some such wish as 
that expressed by Jefferson, when contemplating the effects of 







3 «Le gouvernement d’un peuple, 4 certains moments de son histoire, est aux mains 
de demi-fous ’ (Ribot, Essai sur les Passions, p. 113). 
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drawing the United States into the turbid political waters of the Old 
World,’ 

Parenthetically, it may be remarked that it would be desirable 
to obtain from the legal advisers of the promoters answers to one or 
two questions. What complete security is there that the ownership of 
the undertaking and eventually its control or management will not pass, 
largely, if not wholly, into the hands of foreigners, some of them 
nominees, it may be, of their Governments? Another matter is of 
interest—theoretical interest, it may be—to students of international 
law. Assuming that England and France can give a company rights 
over the bed of the sea within the three-mile territorial belt surrounding 
the two countries—which is doubtful—can any such right be given 
over the sea bed, or the underlying strata, outside that limit? A 
somewhat similar question has arisen with respect to the pear! fisheries 
in the Persian Gulf and off the coast of Ceylon. To say the least, 
the point is doubtful ; and it would be instructive to know whether the 
promoters can answer it with confidence. 

To return to the main question and to conclude : the construction 
of the Channel Tunnel seems the natural sequel to an unmistakable 
pacific movement among nations ; the fit work for two Governments 
which had not merely by words and banquets, but by deeds—by 
measures of disarmament, by large reductions in naval and military 
expenditure, and by adopting less barbarous rules as to warfare— 
shown that their fair promises meant much. It would be the appro- 
priate monument to commemorate such a victory. But the monument 
ought to follow not precede the victory. The Tunnel can wait; it 
ought to wait, I think. Some of my friends from whom I 
rarely differ would be glad to see not only one tunnel but several. 
At present, I think, one would be too many. In better times, when 
wisdom and love of peace count for more than they now do, it will be 


otherwise. 


‘ *T can searcely withhold myself from joining in the wish of Silas Dean that there 
was an ocean of fire between us and the old world’ (Jefferson’s Works, iv. 173). 


Joun MacponEL.. 


Vor. LXI—No, 360 
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In the discussion of means for improving the railway communications 
between England and France, and so further cementing the present 
admirable relations between the two countries, we certainly should 
not fix our thoughts exclusively on a tunnel beneath the Channel. 
No one can deny that there are very serious issues involved in any 
scheme for a tunnel. The most important is no doubt the military 
question, but there are others also, physical and financial, of much 
consequence, which deserve great attention. I do not here wish to 
do more than merely allude to the military and national points of 
view of the Tunnel, as these have been and will be discussed by expert 
authorities far more competent to do so than myself. Speaking 
as a layman, but having as such studied the conflicting professional 
opinions of soldiers and sailors, I cannot but look upon the piercing 
of our frontier with what I hold to be well-grounded alarm. 

Leaving, then, the military issues to others, I would point out that 
physically the difficulties in making the Tunnel might prove to be 
insuperable, for if any serious fissure in the chalk were encountered 
no human beings could work under such a water-pressure as would be 
developed. I do not mean to prophesy that such a fissure will be 
met with; on the contrary, I think the information collected points 
the other way, but the non-existence of a fissure cannot be demon- 
strated until the full-sized Tunnel is completed throughout its entire 
length, and even the making of a heading from shore to shore will not 
guarantee that no fissure will be encountered in the larger cross-sectional 
area of the Tunnel itself. No one can deny the possibility of such a 
disaster, and it isa matter which certainly ought to be considered as of 
grave weight in the balance of pros and cons of a Channel Tunnel. 

Then again there is the financial side of the question, assuming 
that all is well in the matter of construction. Is it possible that the 
net realizable traffic from a Channel Tunnel can pay interest on 
such an expenditure as is talked of, say sixteen millions of money, or 
on a cost of some.600,000/. per mile? Under the circumstances of the 
case, and with water competition both for goods and passengers still 
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remaining, it seems to me impossible that the financial result can be 
even moderately successful. So far as this country may be asked to 
bear its share of the financial burden, it may be said that the capital 
expenditure and working expenses should be apportioned in view of 
the mileage affected, inasmuch as the Tunnel is expected to increase 
the traffic on the mileage of the existing railways in the two countries. 
If so, the shorter mileage between London and Dover as contrasted 
with that between Calais and Paris would indicate that the lion’s 
share of the expenditure should fall on France. However this might 
be arranged between the two nations, the expenditure of 16,000,0001. 
of hard cash for improved means of communication—while the sea 
competition will always exist not merely between Dover and Calais 
but also between all the ports of the two countries, strikes me as 
a financial difficulty of the first order. From this point of view the 
Channel Tunnel is obviously very different from the great tunnels 
which pierce mountain ranges. 

But, as I have said, we are not under the necessity of considering 
a tunnel as the only alternative to the existing means of com- 
munication; for there cannot be the slightest doubt that a railway 
ferry offers many comparative advantages, and avoids the difficulties 
to which allusion has been made as inseparable from a tunnel. 

A railway ferry across the Channel was propounded in 1872 by 
Sir John Fowler, and was almost authorised by Parliament. It is 
said that the project was defeated by the casting vote of the 
Chairman of a Committee of the House of Lords. If any one 
desires detailed information on what was then proposed he cannot 
do better than read the article written by Sir John Fowler in 
this Review of March 1882, when (ten years after his defeat 
in Parliament) Sir John Fowler, with all his experience as a railway 
engineer, returned to the charge and put the case for a ferry before 
the public by many cogent arguments. He quoted in support 
of his views such authorities as Mr. T. E. Harrison, engineer 
of the North-Eastern Railway, on the railway questions; as Mr. 
G. Fosberry Lyster, engineer of the Mersey Dock and Harbour Board, 
on the required harbour construction and pier arrangements; as 
Sir E. J. Reed, Mr. Samuda, Mr. Laird, and Lord Armstrong on 
the shipbuilding and mechanical questions; and as Sir James 
Anderson, of the Great Eastern steamship, Captain Sherard Osborn, 
Captain Halpin, and Vice-Admiral Robinson on the navigation matters 
involved. 

Much has happened since 1882, and the views of that date have 
been amply borne out by much subsequent experience. We know 
of railway ferries in many countries by which both goods waggons and 
passenger railway rolling stock are conveniently interchanged across 
intervening seas and lakes for distances far exceeding that between 
Dover and Calais, and under conditions of sea exposure at least as great 
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as between Dover and Calais. On the line of communication between 
Berlin and Copenhagen, as an instance, but also in many situations, 
we know that, besides the ordinary rolling stock, restaurant and 
sleeping cars cross the ferries, and that passengers habitually 
make their journeys in the cars. 

It cannot thus be denied that the scheme of a railway ferry across 
the Channel is perfectly feasible, and could be made convenient and 
even luxurious, avoiding all break of bulk for goods, and all change of 
carriage by passengers, unless a change to the deck of a large steamship 
be preferred. Sir John Fowler proposed to treat his ferry ships for 
passengers as large railway stations, with waiting rooms, refreshment 
rooms, and every modern requirement. The only obvious drawback is 
that all risk of sea-sickness cannot be eliminated by a railway ferry. 
But with ships of the large size required for the traffic between England 
and France, the chance of sea-sickness would certainly be immensely 
diminished, and its discomforts would be palliated by improved 
cabin accommodation for those who could not sleep in a sleeping- 
car through the hour of sea transit, or could not afford the expense 
of a traindeluxe. The experience of most persons going down Channel 
in an ocean liner is that the effects of the sea are not often much felt 
till Dover has been passed. Ido not mean of course to suggest 
that this is the case with all passengers, nor do I wish to advance 
the idea that in heavy weather a large steamer will not occasionally 
be unpleasant between Dover and Calais. That sea-sickness, however; 
would be very greatly mitigated there can be no doubt, and we may 
well ask whether for the total elimination of occasional sea-sickness of 
an hour’s duration for a comparatively small number of persons, it can 
be worth while to spend many millions or to incur grave national risks. 

In other respects the question of a Channel ferry has made 
marked advance since 1872. At that time there was no sufficient 
harbour at Dover, and a heavy expenditure would have been there 
necessary, for the protection and accommodation of the large ferry 
steamships. Now we have a superb harbour at Dover, with ample 
depth of water at all times of tide, and the works to instal a railway 
ferry on the English side are, comparatively speaking, negligible. 

On the French side of the Channel better harbour accommodation 
than now existing would undoubtedly be necessary. Whether this 
should be given at Calais or Boulogne, only four miles further away 
from Dover, or at some intermediate point, such as Audrecelles 
(one mile nearer to Dover than Calais), where the forty-feet contour 
line of depth is only about six hundred yards from high-water mark, 
is a matter on which one could not without considerable study express 
an opinion. The matter is not merely one of engineering but also 
for commercial investigation, in view of the requirements of the 
French system of railways. 

As at Dover, so also at Boulogne long breakwaters have been 
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made, enclosing a large sheltered area, but at present a depth sufficient 
for large vessels at all times of tide has not been provided. Though 
Boulogne may be more convenient for a terminus of the ferry than 
Calais for Paris, Switzerland, and the South of France, as it saves the 
railway journey between Calais and Boulogne, the situation of 
Calais for Belgium, Holland, and the North of Europe is better. Thus, 
in spite of part of the harbour work required being already in exist- 
ence at Boulogne, the balance of advantages of situation may be 
with Calais, and of course the extra four miles of sea is against the 
selection of Boulogne, although a longer discrepancy of distance has 
not prevented the development of a large passenger as well as goods 
traffic between Folkestone and Boulogne. 

With the knowledge of what can be done on sandy shores by 
modern dredging plant (which has been immensely improved since 
1882), it is, I venture to say, merely a question of which position 
offers the greatest advantages, all things considered. We have only 
to look at the development and maintenance of deep water approaches 
to such ports as Ymuiden, Dunkirk, Liverpool, Durban, and Port 
Said, all on sandy coasts, to see that a good French harbour for the 
railway ferry presents no difficulties, and would not involve more 
than a very small fraction of the cost of a Channel Tunnel. It is 
obvious that money spent on any of the French ports would be for 
the advantage also of general trade, which is a point not to be lost 
sight of by our allies in considering the cost of installing a railway 
ferry with large ships. 

It must, of course, be admitted that the journey would be shorter 
in time by a Channel Tunnel; but here, again, the comparative 
shortening is not really of much importance. The ferry would, 
I suppose, provide a speed of twenty-three knots, or nearly twenty- 
seven statute miles, an hour, and the railway speed through the 
Tunnel may be assumed at about forty-five statute miles an hour. 
If we may assume that some stoppage for the exchange of electric 
engines and other matters takes place on the railway at both ends, 
such stoppage would, wholly or in part, counterbalance the time ex- 
pended in running the trains on to and off the ferry steamers. Con- 
sidering the relative velocities of the train and ship, we may probably 
with sufficient accuracy arrive at a difference in time of about 
thirty minutes in favour of the Tunnel route. This is but a slight 
percentage of the duration of a journey to Paris, the Riviera, Switzer- 
land, or Italy. As in the case of sea-sickness, it does not seem reason- 
able to incur the risks and cost of a Channel Tunnel for a saving of 
half an hour, more or less, for passenger traffic. 

I have said little about goods traffic, as that matter is unaffected 
by the above contrasts of the two projects. With goods traffic it 
is simply a question of the amount of accommodation to be provided, 
and within reason time is not of importance. It is to be remembered 
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also that in all probability a very large proportion of the goods traffic 
interchanged between the two countries would continue to be shipped 
as at present, as the cost of sea transport will be cheaper, except for 
perishable and express goods, than railway transport can be. The 
subject of goods traffic by railway ferries was well dealt with in an 
article in the Times of the 17th of January. It can be developed 
to any extent, and presents no difficulties on a properly designed 
railway ferry with sufficient approaches. 

There is one other matter to which allusion has not been made— 
viz., the comparative working expenses of a tunnel and railway ferry. 
It is a question which must, I think, remain indeterminate. In the 
case of the tunnel the traffic would be conducted over adverse 
gradients of considerable length in one or other direction, the cost 
of which is calculable, but we have no data for the expense of 
ventilating so long a tunnel, to be worked, no doubt, electrically, 
but approached at both ends by gradients descending to a very 
considerable depth. The wind and weather on the two coasts will 
much affect the question of ventilation from day to day, and we 
also cannot know what (if any) pumping of infiltrated water in the 
tunnel may be required. In view of the rainfall and land water on 
the approaches and condensation, we may, I think, be sure that 
provision for pumping will be a necessity, but what the annual cost 
of it may be it is impossible to say. In working the ferry, on the 
other hand, there would be the expenses of a separate organisation 
of ships, of shipping and unshipping the trains, of harbour dues, 
and insurance against sea risks. 

On the whole, I think that for present purposes the working 
expenses may, in the comparison of the two projects, be neglected. 
It is impossible, as I have said, with our present knowledge to indicate 
on which side the advantage would be. In the case of the ferry a fairly 
correct estimate of annual expenses might be made for a given traffic, 
but this is not the case in regard to a tunnel such as is proposed. 

The conclusion from all the above considerations must, I think, 
be that for a very small part of the cost of a tunnel a railway ferry 
with the most modern improvements could be installed which would 
fulfil almost all that a Channel Tunnel could provide. In those things 
in which the ferry would fall short the issues are nearly immaterial. 
There could be no difficulty in estimating the cost of the ferry, with 
its harbour works, and the working expenses could be arrived at, while 
its beneficial effect in uniting the two countries and increasing inter- 
change of traffic must be undoubted. On the other hand, there are 
many undefined eventualities in the case of a tunnel, the expenditure 
must be enormous, and success cannot be guaranteed. 

Lastly, and most important of all, the grave military questions 
of a tunnel are completely avoided by the alternative of a ferry. 


J. Wore Barry. 





RECENT ATTACKS ON THE ADMIRALTY 


Quiet people have recently become aware that there is in progress 
an agitation against the present Board of Admiralty of a very dangerous 
character. At first it was possible to ignore it as the ordinary well- 
meaning but misinformed criticism of men seriously interested in the 
welfare of the Navy. With scolding of this kind we are quite familiar, 
and we listen to it in the distance, if not with pleasure, at least with 
tolerance, as the index of a lively popular interest in the Service. 
It came from the usual sources which we know as well as the east 
wind and the fog, and there was no need for any man to leave his 
work to protest against ordinary climatic conditions. But lately 
the disturbance has begun to ring with a different sound. Statements 
and figures have been sown broadcast so recklessly untrue, to say no 
more, that they can no longer be accepted as candid criticism. And 
they have come, not only from the lower ranks of the Press, where 
the stress and hurry of early editions will excuse a good deal, but also 
from writers of a higher class who, at least, had leisure to weigh their 
words and test their allegations. To this has been added a flood of 
prejudice eagerly poured over every little untoward incident, such 
as are inevitable in the life of a great Service and are usually passed 
unnoticed. The rancour and bitterness with which such occasions 
have been seized are constantly increasing till, incredible as it may 
seem, we see a naval officer of high standing, and hitherto widely 
respected, being carried so far as to come perilously near to fomenting 
mutiny. 

What does it all mean? Wecannot tell. It is in any case needless 
to peer into the unsavoury background of which our senses make us 
painfully aware. For there is on the surface one plain meaning, 
which concerns the very life of the country, and which the country 
should no longer endure. 

For some years past a little band of men, whose services the country 
has never sufficiently recognised, had been awakening us by patient 
and persistent effort to what was meant by efficient naval administra- 
tion and real preparedness for war. Some have been in the most 
honoured ranks of the Press and some in the Services, but all were. 
of one mind. In season and out of season they preached the gospel 
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of Von Moltke and the German Great General Staff and the possibility 
of adapting it to our own widely differing case. They taught us that 
the Navy needs a brain, that it needs direct responsibility each man 
for his own department—responsibility for war plans, for personnel, 
for material, for supply, and all that makes the active power of a great 
fleet. They have pointed out to us that the problem has never been 
solved except by a sound organisation which permits us to choose 
the right men and fit them in the right places to the best of our ability, 
and then without meddling to trust them to carry out our work 
and to hold them responsible if they fail. Above all, they have taught 
us that this method must apply in its strongest form to the man 
entrusted with plans of war. For plans of war imply secrecy— 
ultimately even secrets which must be locked in the breast of the war 
director alone—secrets which may involve his calling on his colleagues 
for measures and material which cannot fully be explained to them. 
In this way and for these reasons your man responsible for war plans 
must inevitably step into the position of the chief of the General 
Staff, and when that was done you would have a system under which 
efficient warfare and efficient preparation for war were possible. 
Every Commission that sat to consider the question more or less 
approximately endorsed these views. The country was at last con- 
verted and the whole Press took up the cry ‘responsibility, 
‘ preparedness for war,’ ‘definite plans of operation.’ The system 
was set on foot, the man was found, the thing began to move. Maybe 
it has not reached to so high a perfection as it will do some day ; but 
with the Sea Lords sitting a Board that is responsible for working the 
general policy, a First Sea Lord responsible for war plans, with a 
strong Intelligence Department assisted by the War College at Ports- 
mouth, we have practically all the machinery of a true General Staff 
suited to our needs and methods. 

Then what do we see? Under a masterful hand the machinery 
begins to move ; war plans begin to shape themselves hand-in-hand 
with diplomacy, finance, and the Army; material begins to shape 
itself to war plans, and strategical disposition of the Fleet to both. 
Then incontinently, just as we are realising the good dream which we 
have dreamed so long, a crowd of little or anonymous men begin to 
cry an alarm, and demand that the machine shall be stopped and 
opened up for all the world to see what work it is doing. Such folly 
would be ludicrous were it not our own, and so full of peril. Can they 
not see? Amongst the loudest of the rioters are men who were the 
aptest pupils of those who led the good movement, and who a year 
ago were shouting most shrilly ‘efficiency,’ ‘ preparedness for war,’ 
‘Moltke’ and ‘General Staff.’ Did they really think that such a 
system could be worked without trust and without secrecy? Did 
they really think they could demand a full and categorical answer 
to every question their want of understanding or lack of information 
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might suggest ? Let them for a moment picture a band of journalists 
and unemployed officers cross-examining the German General Staff 
in the ‘ sixties.’ Is it even thinkable? And yet the task for which 
Moltke had to prepare was simplicity beside the problems which 
confront the British Admiralty. Surely all those who are honest in 
the outcry have only to think a moment to see that no Staff system 
under heaven could work under such conditions. Already you have 
forced out information which as Englishmen you would not have 
sold to a foreigner for all he could give. And now when there is 
resistance, and you are answered according to your folly, you cry 
out that the country is being deceived, that the Admiralty is not to 
be trusted. Sir Alexander Cockburn, sitting in his place as Lord 
Chief Justice of England, once laid it down that there is no duty to 
tell the truth in answer to a question that a man had no right to ask. 
We may not care to adopt such a principle in civil life, but it is the 
essence of war. And if you find that in reply to one of your ill-judged 
demands you have received from the Admiralty less than the whole 
truth, for most of us it is a reason for trusting them more and not 
less. To deceive the enemy is a vital part of the work of a General 
Staff, and you too who hamper and thwart its work are the worst of 
enemies—for you are within our gates. Nor must you forget when 
Admiralty Memoranda are issued to satisfy your importunity, and you 
find them not guiltless of obscurity and even contradiction, that 
such memoranda are possibly not always intended entirely for home 
consumption. 

This is especially the case where the disposition of the fleet is dealt 
with, and it is just here where the agitators are most active and the 
folly of their attitude most glaring. By events almost without 
parallel the whole political balance of the world has been upset. 
Europe itself has been metamorphosed almost as completely as it 
was on the eve of the Seven Years’ War. The relations of the Powers 
are without precedent, and the Admiralty, in concert with the other 
Departments of State, has to work out from the beginning a dis- 
position of the Fleet to meet the newand unexampled conditions. It 
is a work not only difficult, but requiring the utmost delicacy. The 
comity of nations demands that it shall be done decently. The 
bludgeon must not be flourished rudely in the face of sensitive neigh- 
bours with whom we have no quarrel and are on visiting terms. Let 
us see for a moment how the matter looks to them. In dealing with 
the reorganisation and redistribution of the Fleet in 1904 Admiral 
Baron von Maltzahn, one of the highest authorities on strategy in the 
German Navy, writes as follows : 

It is no longer a matter of ‘preparation in peace for the approach of 


war.’ .. . The British Fleet is actually ready for war and is drawn up against 
Europe. It only remains for it to take up the positions which have been 
arranged beforehand in the event of war. ... Never have such measures 


been earried so far in time of armed peace. 
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These words, which cannot be denied, were written in January of last 
year. The attitude of which the Admiral complains has been in process 
of development ever since. 

But this aspect of the situation—what we may call its political 
aspect—by no means exhausts its complexity. The same events 
which led to the political dislocation have also brought about a crisis 
in naval construction. For the first time since steam and iron and 
rifled guns began, fleets have been tested in a great naval war. We 
find ourselves suddenly in possession of a new point of view which 
should give us the means of distinguishing the false lines of develop- 
ment from the true, and enable us to stretch all the inchoate and 
half-seen elements of modern naval warfare to their logical conclusion. 
No Board of Admiralty ever had two such problems to grapple with 
at the same time. Every country is watching the other for a sign. 
One false step may have consequences beyond calculation. Is it too 
much to ask the tormentors to pause a moment and consider what a 
strain it means? Surely the most profound repose attainable on this 
earth is scarcely deep enough to permit the work being rightly done. 
Yet the Board of Admiralty, working under a tension almost beyond 
bearing, and toiling with ungrudging labour beyond all praise, must 
be assailed from day to day with every kind of interference these 
patriots can devise. Not a ship can be moved from one squadron 
to another without their crying that our supremacy is in danger, and 
demanding the reason why. They cannot wait for the laboriously 
formed plans to ripen in harmony with the material as it crystallises, 
and the policy as it solidifies. No! Because they have not the 
information or the understanding to see at once as far as the men 
who have been chosen and trained for the work, and who have all 
the threads in their hands: they cry oui for cards to be thrown on 
the table that they may judge if the game is being rightly played. 
It is difficult to be patient with demands so preposterous. It is hard 
to believe that the mass of a people who have schooled half the world 
in the art of government have so little feeling for the elements of’ 
statesmanship. Surely they will not give a moment’s hearing to 
such wanton impatience. Is it so hard to see in these movements the 
steady and harmonious development of a policy which shall ensure 
the peace of the world? Can ye not watch but one hour? What 
is still hidden from you is clear enough to those who most narrowly 
watch the new system. Here is an extract from an article upon it 
in the Hamburger Nachrichten, of the 1st of November last year. 
Speaking of the new Home Fleet, which is still in process of develop- 
ment, it says : 

The object is very plain. It shows an extraordinary carefully planned 
economy. For, just through this new organisation, a reduction of the Budget 
is attained, since a ship in the Reserve Fleet does not cost so much as one in 
the Active Fleet. We must, however, warn our readers against the deception 
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which a number of English Conservative papers bona or mala fide give out, 
that the new organisation means a reduction of the English fighting force. 
Just the opposite is the case. 


Those who have made a careful study of former wars or the prepara- 
tions to prevent them—I do not mean merely from text-books, but 
those whose lot it has been to pore for many years over confidential 
State papers and to watch the development of such preparations in 
their inmost secrecy day by day, even hour by hour—will know that 
what the Hamburg paper says is solid truth. Such students, without 
any certain knowledge of what is in the mind of his Majesty’s servants, 
will divine enough to see the general drift and pay homage to the astute 
and patient statesmanship with which the whole intricate game is 
being played. 

If one who has devoted his life to the study of such matters in the 
past may say a word to his countrymen, it would be to trust a little 
longer the men to whom their chosen Ministers have committed the 
difficult work, and to shut their ears to the noisy ‘experts.’ Possibly 
many of these critics are really alarmed. Their tags of strategical 
lore, their ‘instant readiness for war,’ ‘ their principles of concentra- 
tion,’ and the like, imperfectly understood and usually misapplied, 
are quite enough to scare them. There is an old saying amongst 
lawyers that nothing is so misleading as a legal maxim. We may 
surely modify that. If a legal maxim misleads, a strategical maxim 
without the profoundest knowledge of its meaning is certain to trip 
you straight into the pit. 

One word now, on the personal side of the question ; for unhappily 
that side has been forced to the front too rudely to be ignored. These 
men who lately were demanding responsibility for plans of war, now 
that they have got it, are violently protesting against an alleged 
‘autocracy.’ In tones of indignation and alarm they are crying out 
that the constitution of the Admiralty has been turned into a dictator- 
ship ; and to this they add a storm of detraction, which need not be 
noticed, against the man who is bearing the burden. Is their know- 
ledge of human nature so small that they really believe it possible to 
find a man worthy of such responsibility who will not assert some 
kind of domination wherever he is? It is inherent in the personal 
element of the case, the personal element which, as all great strategists 
have taught, is the dominant force in war, and the solvent of all rule. 
It is a thing no plan of organisation can either create or prevent. 
Do they think they can toss out nature with a pitchfork, or bind the 
controlling factor in the art of war with a Departmental Minute ? 
Men who can seriously advance such simple criticism are beyond 
argument. If Nelson were First Sea Lord they would call him a 
self-willed insubordinate poseur, as indeed he was at times. Or, if 
they had Drake he would be a vulgar bombastic fellow with no feeling 
for the traditions of the Service, which is also not entirely untrue. 
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With such sorry lack of appreciation the country has nothing to do. 
All its concern is to see that it is well served, and who can say that it is 
not well served this day ? 

It will be asked, Is then no criticism of any kind to be permitted ¢ 
Are the mouths of men genuinely interested in the Navy to be closed 
entirely? By no means. Not only is criticism to be permitted, it 
is to be encouraged, provided it be real criticism given with due regard 
to necessary limitations. It must be remembered that just as free 
States desiring the higher freedom of federation must each surrender 
part of its individual freedom, so where you wish to secure the working 
of a General Staff, and the free play of instructed opinion within its 
ranks, members of Parliament must forego a little of their right to 
question and the public dispense with part of its cherished privilege 
to carp and grumble. It is only the hasty, ill-considered persecution 
that is deprecated, for that is not criticism, it is irresponsible attack. 
All of it, or nearly all of it, is destructive ; none of it, or almost none, 
reveals any sympathy with the men who have to face the unprece- 
dented difficulties of the time, or any real appreciation of the complex 
problem they are labouring to solve. The pity of it is great. For 
some at least of the men who are now sinning against their own creed 
most deeply have done in the past admirable work of the very kind 
that is wanted. They might well do it again, could they but rid 
themselves of the habit of critical tippling which has made them a 
prey to hysteria navalis. Constructive criticism, that displays a real 
desire to assist or even a moderate understanding of the problems at 
issue, is not likely to be ignored at the Admiralty. It is not the way 
with any Government Department, and no one who has a piece of 
honest advice to give need fear he will not be heard because he does 
not scream it from the house-top. 

Again, it will be objected—if the General Staff system demands 
this self-restraint, this submission on the part of the public, what are 
we to do when we honestly believe the members of that staff are 
unequal to their task, are ruining the Navy and imperilling the 
country? Are we still to sit silent and passive? Again the answer 
is, By no means. There is open to you to use as freely as ever the 
constitutional means, which were employed in the case of Lord St. 
Vincent. The case against the Board should be presented to Parlia- 
ment by the responsible leaders of the Opposition or, if the Opposition 
be content, by responsible and trusted men in the Government ranks. 
For this constitutional safeguard, this right of parliamentary inquiry 
which is so essential to the nation’s trust in the Staff system, is an 
instrument of terrible power and danger. It is only to be wielded 
by the most experienced hands. Public opinion should forbid it 
to be so much as fingered by a recruit. 

The Staff system rests on responsibility, and responsibility implies a 
free hand—free, that is, within the limit of our general policy. Without 
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the one you cannot have the other. It follows you must trust your 
men or get rid of them. There is no third way. But to get rid of 
your men in the midst of their half-finished work, to change them 
for others practically pledged to undo it before ever they know fully 
the data on which the old men worked, is one of the most serious and 
responsible steps a popular Government can take. No man of any 
standing in the counsels of the nation would face it without the 
strongest provocation and the most overwhelming convictions. Yet 
every irresponsible assailant seems quite ready to rush in where states- 
men fear to tread. It is always a hazard of the gravest kind ; it is 
triply a hazard in the midst of such a crisis in policy as that through 
which we are now passing. Once it was tried in the midst of war, 
and by no less a man than the younger Pitt; and in spite of his able 
leadership, the attempt, after causing incalculable hampering of the 
machine, recoiled with crushing force upon the heads of him and his 
colleagues. Now itis true we are not at war, but the situation demands 
no less undisturbed concentration of thought and work, and no less 
sustained continuity of policy. To change our team now while we 
are crossing waters, none the less deep because they are still, must 
certainly be full of peril, even if the new team proved better. The 
country should, with all its faith and fortitude, resist such a break ; 
public. opinion should sternly silence any agitation which seems to 
point that way—except on one condition. Nothing should permit 
such a change even to be considered, except overwhelming prima 
facie evidence that the trust they have given is misplaced. 

Has such a case been made out? Will any man standing outside 
the controversy affirm it? Will anyone assert that, during the 
administration of the present head of the Naval Staff at the Admiralty, 
the Navy has not markedly increased in efficiency and readiness for 
war; that our sea-going fleets are not more numerous and better 
organised and disposed than they were ; that their commanders were 
ever more wisely selected ? Will anyone maintain that our Fleet was 
ever more efficient or relatively powerful than it is at this moment; 
that the personnel was ever more highly trained, whether in gunnery or 
in the higher spheres of tactics and strategy; that discipline and 
strenuous devotion to duty, whether in officers or men, were ever 
higher ? History and living memory are clearly and absolutely against 
any such contention. Look abroad, and who will declare that our 
Fleet was ever regarded with more respect ? All this is beyond conten- 
tion, so far at least as a student may speak. 

What, then, has the prosecution to set against this triumphant 
record ? Now here we come to another class of critic which we have 
not yet noticed. If it were merely a question between the men who 
can show such a record of successful administration and the sufferers 
from hysteria navalis, the public need not hesitate to laugh the whole 
case out of court. But it is not so. The present administration 
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is being attacked in the Press by a group of naval officers, of high 
rank and wide experience, who are either on half-pay or have reached 
an honoured retirement. They, too, are taking the same grave 
responsibility as their smaller allies, but it is to be assumed they are 
doing it deliberately from a pure sense of duty and no personal pre- 
judice, and with a full apprehension of the risk to which they are 
pushing their country. The words of such men can only be treated 
with the respect they have earned, and their arguments should be 
seriously met. To attempt to do so in the compass of a short article 
is impossible—it would even be lacking in respect—for the indictment 
has been long and weighty and closely argued. Yet candour compels 
the expression of a clear opinion, and, so far again as an historian may 
speak without presumption—and they have called in history freely 
to their aid—the present writer would maintain, with all deference, 
that they have entirely failed to make out their case on any one line 
of their attack. And it is not without ground that historians may 
intervene. For, seeing how good the present is, the opponents of 
the Board are forced to look into the future, which they seem to do 
with genuine apprehension. To get a view forward they have to look 
back to history to trace the true direction of naval development out 
of the past, to project it into the future, and so to argue that our 
present policy is not proceeding on the right line. To history they 
have appealed, and by history let them be judged. 

The main points on which the attack is being made are entry 
and training, dockyard policy, cruiser policy, big battleships, and 
fleet distribution. It is impossible to deal with them all. It must 
suffice to point out generally that the assailants are by no means at one 
on these points. In the eyes of some the present system of entry 
and training is the best work of the new school; with others it is 
ruinous. It is the same with the ‘scrapping’ of the small and early 
cruisers, the same with the economy in the dockyards ; and while the 
admirals condemn the Dreadnoughts, the tremulous dram-drinkers 
cry continually for more. Let us take for consideration the two ° 
items with which the weightier criticism has dealt most fully—the 
cruiser and the batileship policies. 

Let the cruiser case be taken first, for of all naval problems the” 
future of the cruiser is the most difficult. Beside it the question of 
the battleship is simple and certain. The charge against the Board 
—so far as the charge can be formulated from its many inconsistent 
presentations—is that it has departed from an alleged tradition of 
naval warfare which differentiated sharply between the cruiser and the 
battleship type ; that, ignorant (so it is frankly said) of the elementary 
principles of naval warfare, our sea lords have exhibited a tendency 
to suppress all small cruisers and create in their room a type of vessel 
which closely approximates to the battleship; and that, contrary to 
all precedent, they are more and more regarding these cruisers as 
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part of our battle strength, and that it is consequently becoming 
impossible to detach them for cruiser work without sinning against 
the strategical rule of keeping your battle squadrons concentrated. 
It is further said that as a result of this policy of costly large cruisers, 
our cruisers cannot be numerous enough for our needs. From the 
roving and contradictory manner in which this charge is formulated, 
it is difficult to know whether one has done it justice. For instance, 
the two ablest writers base their attack on mutually destructive 
reasons. One condemns the armoured cruiser because for fleet 
work all its advantages could be obtained by detaching fast battle- 
ships to support cruisers of the older type; and the other because 
the system of armoured cruisers entails detaching part of your battle 
force for cruiser work. Such contradictions are common and con- 
fusing. Still it is hoped the above is a fair presentation of the indict- 
ment. 

The clearest and most weighty statement of the case for the 
prosecution appears in a very recent article by one of the distinguished 
officers above referred to, who throughout has shown himself the ablest 
and most independent and genuinely reasonable of the opposition. 
After his scholarly method, he has approached the question from the 
historical point of view. In a most able and exhaustive manner 
he has traced the development of the cruiser from Elizabethan times, 
with the object of showing—unless we mistake him—that there exists 
this principle in naval warfare which demands a marked differentia-. 
tion between cruisers and battleships; that all intermediate types 
are false ; and that, whatever our adversaries do, we should cling to 
the policy of numerous and cheap and comparatively small cruisers. 

Learnedly as the case is presented, it is not convincing. It leaves 
room to doubt whether the story leads quite surely to such a con- 
clusion. As set forth by his careful pen, it seems to tell that all 
through the days of our sailing fleets we never did differentiate sharply 
between the two types except once when we followed the French. 
The logical unsoundness of intermediate types was periodically felt, 
and yet, in practice, some unformulated exigencies were perpetually 
compelling us to recur to those types. The point is of high interest 
and well worth thorough investigation. For the moment, however, 
the question is different. The graver question is whether the whole 
of this history is not out of court. A naval historian is the last person 
in the world to belittle the value of naval history in clearing questions 
of to-day, but he cannot deny how misleading history may be if we 
look for guidance on the surface instead of seeking the underlying 
conditions which give that surface its conformation. The value of 
history is not only to set forth the experience of the past, but also to 
show when some radical change of fundamental conditions has made 
that experience dangerous precedent. Now it is not difficult to show 
that within the last few years such a fundamental change has taken 
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place in the conditions of the cruiser problem. This change the 
Board of Admiralty seems to have recognised with fine penetration 
while the rest of us were raking the surface. 

The main functions of cruisers are twofold—to act as the eyes 
or screen for a fleet and to destroy or protect commerce. There are 
of course subsidiary uses for small cruisers, such as inshore work 
amongst mine-fields, or in combined expeditions, and so forth ; but for 
such work cruisers are not absolutely indispensable. It is the two main 
and essential functions that must control the type. In both spheres 
the fundamental conditions of their work have been turned upside 
down since the era of wooden sailing fleets. In those days it may be 
broadly stated that after a certain mean was passed the larger a ship 
was the lower its sea-speed and what the Elizabethans called its 
‘nimbleness.’ To-day the reverse is the fact. The larger a ship 
is now, by the same broad rule, the higher is its sea-speed, while its 
‘nimbleness’ is practically unaffected. The consequences go to the 
root of the whole question. In the old days a frigate could lie to 
windward of an enemy’s fleet for days in perfect security, knowing 
that nothing could touch her or shake her off except superior force 
of her own class. But in these days of fast battleships such work is 
impossible to small or even middle-sized vessels. For if you give 
them the speed to escape you must deprive them of the mobile en- 
durance to sustain their watch. Again, in the sphere of commerce. 
In the old days a frigate could always overhaul the finest types of 
merchantmen, like the East and West Indiamen and the galleons 
of Spain ; and if one cruiser was too small to deal with them two could 
be coupled. Now all this is changed. The great liners of to-day 
have nothing to fear from any ship or group of ships corresponding 
in military value with the old frigate. They can outrun them and 
outstay them. Nor is it merely a question of destroying an enemy’s 
commerce. It is also one of protecting our own. Should such liners 
be equipped as commerce-destroyers, with their high and sure sea- 
speed and their enormous storage capacity for coal, how are they to 
be dealt with by small cruisers ? 

Here, in these changed conditions, lies the thorniest question of 
naval policy. How is it to be answered ? How are we to steer in this 
uncharted sea? Clearly there is no salvation in small cruisers. No 
multiplication of them will compensate for their low sea-speed and 
small endurance. These qualities can only be obtained in cruisers 
of the largest size. Shall we then trust to our own merchant liners 
for the work? They would serve admirably for the eyes of a fleet, 
but without any considerable fighting power they could not serve 
as a screen, for they could not drive in the cruisers of the enemy. 
For dealing with enemy’s commerce-destroyers no certain reliance 
could be placed upon them, and at the same time their removal from 
their true sphere must cause a grave disturbance of trade. Shall 
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we then seek a solution in large protected cruisers? The idea com- 
mends itself to no one. Some years ago, it is true, France built one or 
two such ships; but she has not repeated the type, and no first-class 
naval power has followed her lead. The truth is such ships are very 
costly in men and money, and are of low fighting power in proportion 
to their cost. By spending a little more in giving them armour you 
get a vessel with almost all their qualities, costing no more for upkeep, 
and of high fighting value. But here comes in the objection that 
every time you detach them from your fleet you diminish its fighting 
power. It is a real objection, though by no means so great as it 
was before the recent rapid development of wireless telegraphy. 
Still it raises the question whether some smaller type of fleet cruiser 
could not be devised which would greatly diminish the number of 
occasions for detaching armoured cruisers—some development or 
variant perhaps of the scout type which for cruiser work in war would 
fill the gap between destroyers and armoured cruisers, and in peace 
time discharge the police duties of the Navy. 

Such, roughly stated, is the complex equation that has to be 
solved. It is one of extraordinary difficulty that no Admiralty yet 
sees its way through. For no country are the factors more com- 
plicated than in our own case, and it is the duty of every patriot, 
if he cannot assist the solution, to refrain at least from increasing the 
difficulties of the Board by raising matters of prejudice. The solution 
will not be helped by intemperate talk about ‘ scrapping’ ships whose 
raison d étre has gone with the advent of new conditions. It is objected 
that Admiral Togo found such types useful. It is not said in the 
same breath, as it should be, that he was acting against a battle 
fleet of the old slow type. Nor are those days recalled—days of 
terrible anxiety and peril through which he had to pass at the zenith 
of the crisis, simply because he could not throw such weak cruisers 
as far forward as the strategical dilemma demanded. Nor, again, 
is it any help to assert that armoured cruisers were a failure in the 
late war. Such a statement cannot be supported on the evidence, 
at least so far as it is available. In any case it is a serious respon- 
sibility to make such a statement without at the same time pointing 
out that the Japanese themselves are not of this opinion. They, 
with all their experience, are now building six cruisers. Five of these 
are armoured vessels of about 14,000 tons, and one is of the older 
type of 4,000. 

The question of the big, one-calibre, high-speed battleship requires 
similar treatment, but space will not permit. It may, however, 
be pointed out, that here again the historical argument is misleading. 
The able officer already cited has sought to show, in tracing the 
development of the capital ship, that increase in size gives no superior 
battle strength, because there is a law of ‘equality,’ which always 
comes in, compelling your adversary to increase the size also, and 
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leaving you in the same relative position as before. The net result, 
in consequence, is that you either increase the cost of naval defence 
or diminish the number of your units. Yet his careful study of the 
process reveals clearly that line-of-battle ships, and indeed, frigates, 
did go on increasing in size till the end of the period. How is this 
to be accounted for? Were our constructors, and those who con- 
trolled them, from first to last all as misguided as the present Board 
is alleged to be? Surely not. The explanation is that the story, 
as the distinguished officer tells it, reveals another law, the law of 
‘inequality’ or ‘over-trumping.’ His candid statement of the 
facts tells us, in spite of himself, that this is a law as overbearing and 
certain in its action as the law of ‘equality.’ We, and the French, 
have been mainly responsible for it. We have played the game over 
and over again, but never with results more disturbing to our neigh- 
bours, or more comfortable for ourselves, than when we put down 
the Dreadnought. The card has been well and boldly played, but 
none the less is it certain that the old law was forcing the hands that 
played it. Whether we are conscious of it or not, it is a law of un- 
yielding power—no more to be resisted by our present Board than it 
was by the great naval first lords of the eighteenth century. No 
matter how the Exchequer may complain, the law will go on working 
like the tide till a point is reached when it is proved beyond a shadow 
of doubt that increase of size no longer increases fighting value, or 
till some consideration of material bars further growth. 

Now for some time past we have been listening to a very earnest 
contention that this dead point, at least so far as fighting power is 
concerned, has been passed in the Dreadnought design. The argu- 
ments in favour of this view have been ably presented, amongst 
others, by Captain Mahan in America, and by scarcely less respect- 
able authorities in this country, in France, and in Italy. Yet the fact 
remains that they have entirely failed to convince the Admiralty 
Stafis of any naval power. The tactical advantage of a shortened 
line, and to some extent of high speed, the facility of fire-control, the 
increased protection for guns and gun-crews, and the higher power 
of hitting which this type secures overweigh all the argument of the 
accomplished opposition. It is never pleasant to find that the theorists 
and the practical men are not at one. To serious people it must 
bring a sense of uneasiness and anxiety. But in this case there 
seems to be a clear explanation. It is that the theorists are once 
again arguing on the surface, while active men have probed to the 
bed-rock. The use of naval tactics is to enable you to hit your enemy 
more often and more severely than he can hit you. The theorists 
count up the weight of metal that a ship of the old type can deliver 
and find it is greater than that of the new. For them this settles 
the matter. The practical men, however, count the hits as demon- 
strated in battle practice, and find that for reasons well known to the 
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gunnery staff, the advantage is distinctly on the side of the one-calibre 
12-inch type. And beyond this there is the additional accuracy 
and sustenance of fire due to the fact that undeniably in the new 
type the gun-crews can be protected to an extent that was impossible 
in the old. 

In combating the advantage of the shortened line, it must be 
said, with great reluctance, that some of the opposition seem for a 
moment to have lost their grip of the theory they advance. They 
argue that the massing of guns in a few big ships is contrary to the 
great military principle that you should distribute your guns and 
concentrate your fire. Now the preoccupation of every admiral 
in command of a long line is to manoeuvre it as tightly closed up as 
he dare. He is fighting instinctively all the time against the principle 
of distribution. The fact is that what is meant by distribution 
ashore is something radically different from ranging your batteries as 
close together as you can in one line. It means separating them as 
widely as possible so as to secure the most disturbing cross-fire. We 
cannot but unwillingly admit that the respected authorities who have 
advanced this argument have stumbled over a strategical maxim 
which they have not paused to analyse. The fact is that it will not 
apply to the naval line of battle, and so far as it is applicable to sea 
warfare at all, it is an argument, not for numerous small ships, but 
for breaking up your fleet into free-acting groups or divisions. 

That such arguments have been set forth by serious authority 
is unfortunate. It is just the kind of reasoning that makes practical 
men impatient of theory. Yet the arguments come from the very 
men who have done most to persuade naval officers how much there 
is to be learnt from theory and history. Indeed, we can read beneath 
all they write on these points, and they even have at times openly 
said so, that the effect of the new school will be to make the Service 
rely on material rather than upon the sagacious study of tactics and 
strategy and the whole art of war. That apprehension deserves all 
sympathy, and honours those who feel it. But is there—in our 
Service at least—any ground for it? In any case, it is certain that 
during the reign of the new school the desire to see the art of war 
studied methodically, which the salt of the Service has so long striven 
for, has been pushed steadily forward to a point it has never attained 
before. It is also true that the very men who are most closely and 
deeply engaged in these studies are just those who are most securely 
convinced of the practical and theoretical correctness of the one-calibre 
big battleship. 

Of the charge which is most loudly brought against the Admiralty 
and the Government, that they are letting our standard of naval 
power fall below the safety limit, nothing has been said. The fact is 
that the charge is quite untenable—it has not been supported by any 
journal of first-class standing, nor by any writer of weight, no matter 
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how great and genuine his mistrust of the present Board. Nor can 
any such indictment be drawn, except by taking all that it is said 
that foreign nations say they are going to do as done or nearly done, 
and crediting our own administrators with every quality which they 
have fully demonstrated they do not possess. There is no case, and 
they know there is none. Hence the sporadic cry for ‘inquiries.’ 
In the Temple they know the device well as an attorney’s trick to 
extract facts on which to found a case. They call them ‘fishing 
interrogatories.’ It is a sport which judges severely repress. Let 
public opinion severely do the same. Such inquiries; even when 
well founded on a decent prima facie case, are serious evils, in that they 
interrupt work, distract the office concerned, and end, if they end 
in anything, in our overworked administrators consenting to some 
compromise, wholly indefensible on any theory, in order to rid them- 
selves of the annoyance and get to honest work again. In the present 
case it could only end, as it did in Lord St. Vincent’s case, by proving 
that the very points on which he was most acrimoniously attacked 
were just those on which he had deserved best of his country and the 
Service. 

For all of us there are points in the present policy with which 
we do not agree, or, to put it more modestly, of which we do not under- 
stand the meaning. But which of us has so much confidence in his 
judgment upon such matters as in self-communing solitude to assure 
himself such doubts are grounds for an inquiry? Of course there 
are many whose deep interest in the Navy fills them with a craving to 
know, but are they really ready to answer to the country for stopping 
the machine at this moment and inevitably revealing matters of price- 
less value to our competitors, gratuitously, which nothing could 
bribe them to disclose? For this—and let there be no mistake— 
this is what inquiry means. Seriously, is it not time to stop, as a 
high national duty, before further harm is done, and we become a 


laughing-stock to the world ? 
JULIAN S. CORBETT. - 
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Up to the year 1866 we pursued a Prusso-German policy. From 1866 to 
1870 we pursued a German-European policy. Since then we have pursued 
a world policy. ... The war of the future will be the economic war, the 
struggle for life on the largest scale. May my successors always bear this in 
mind, and always take care that Germany will be prepared when this battle 
has to be fought.—Bismarck to Bucher, Bismarck-Portefewille, iv. 127. 

The German Empire has become a world-empire. Our countrymen in 
their thousands have spread all over the earth. German science, German 
industry, German productions, cross the ocean. The German property afloat 
on the seas is worth thousands of millions. It is your duty, gentlemen, to 
assist me in my task of organically connecting the Greater Germany with our 
Fatherland.— William the Second’s Speech, the 18th of January, 1896. 

With profound anxiety have I observed the slow progress of political 
interest and understanding with regard to world-political problems among us 
Germans. If we look around us we find that in a few years the aspect of 
the world has changed. Old world-empires are decaying and new ones arising. 
In consequence of these changes the tasks of Germany have mightily grown 
and require on my part and on that of my Government unusually heavy 
exertion—exertions which can be successful only if they are supported by a 
united nation free from divisions, and by a people ready to make sacrifices.— 
William the Second’s Speech, the 18th of October, 1899 (nine days after 
Mr. Kruger’s Ultimatum). 
















A General Exzction is usually a long expected, rather dull and 
purely domestic event, which is of serious interest only to the citizens 
of that State in which it takes place. The impending General Election 
in Germany forms an exception to the rule. Instinctively recognising 
the world-wide importance of the crisis which seems to be developing 
in Berlin, the whole world has, since the sudden dissolution of the 
Reichstag on the 13th of December, watched the development of 
affairs in Germany with the keenest attention. This is not to be 
wondered at, for even now people in Germany are vainly trying to 
solve the enigma why, without sufficient cause and apparently for 
no intelligible purpose, the Reichstag was dissolved, and they are 
asking themselves whether that step emanated from the Emperor 
or Prince Biilow. In the following pages an attempt will be made 
to penetrate the mystery which surrounds the dissolution of the 
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Reichstag and to investigate the political position of Germany both 
in its present aspects and its vast future possibilities. 

According to Article 18 of the German Constitution ‘the Emperor 
appoints and may dismiss the Imperial officials.” In other words 
the German Government, the Imperial Chancellor and his Secretaries 
of State, are appointed by, and solely responsible to, the Emperor, 
not to Parliament. They are the Emperor's servants. Whilst the 
Emperor may at will appoint and dismiss the Chancellor and the 
other Ministers, and therefore absolutely directs the Executive, the 
Reichstag holds as absolutely the purse-strings of the nation. There- 
fore no measure brought forward by the German Imperial Government 
—one might almost say the German Emperor’s Government—which 
involves the spending of money can be carried through unless the 
Government is supported by a Parliamentary majority. Hence the 
German Government is compelled by some means or other to secure 
a Parliamentary majority for those measures which it wishes to carry 
through. 

For a long time the Government has relied for support mainly 
upon the Conservative party, and upon the conservatively inclined 
and purely Roman Catholic Centre party. . The former party, repre- 
senting mainly the agricultural interest in Eastern Prussia, where 
the large landed proprietors sit, was gained by the imposition of 
high protective duties upon agricultural produce; the latter was 
won over by various measures favourable to the Roman Catholic 
Church, and to the Roman Catholic section of the community. It 
may be said that during the last few years Germany has been ruled 
principally in the Conservative interest. Therefore it was only 
natural that the Conservative party followed blindly the lead of 
the Government, whilst the Centre party acted merely as auxiliaries. 
The Centre party being rather secretly than openly favoured by the 
Government, and seeing many of its wishes remain unfulfilled, used 
every governmental request for support as an opportunity for exact- 
ing some adequate return. Hence the governmental measures could 
be carried through the Reichstag only by bargaining and negotiating 
with the Centre, and by giving way inch by inch before its demands. 
Whilst the Conservative party formed a solid phalanx which was 
always at the beck and call of the Government, the Centre party 
habitually criticised and carefully examined all governmental pro- 
posals, and found difficulties and raised objections until its conscience 
was appeased by an adequate quid pro quo. In this manner, rather 
more than less bona fide, had the Centre party lately examined the 
ever-mounting expenditure for the very unpopular war in the South- 
West African colony, and had objected to a sum of 400,000]. I 
am credibly informed that a few friendly words spoken behind the 
scenes would have caused some Centre members to absent them- 
selves during voting and to give a majority to the Government. 
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However, these words were not spoken, and the governmental demand 
for this trifling sum was rejected by a small majority. 

A defeat of the Government in the Reichstag is by no means a 
serious matter. Numerous important national measures proposed 
by the Imperial Government have been defeated by the Reichstag 
and have been quietly dropped by the authorities. A Parliamentary 
defeat does not lead to the resignation of the Government in Germany, 
as it does in England, but may, in cases of exceptional gravity, lead 
to the dissolution of the Reichstag at the hands of the Government ; 
tor, according to Article 24 of the German Constitution, ‘ The Reichstag 
may be dissolved by a resolution of the German Governments repre- 
sented in the Federal Council with the consent of its president, the 
Emperor.’ Constitutional theory and constitutional practice are 
two different things. In view of the great preponderance of Prussia 
in Germany, one may almost say that, as a rule, the Reichstag may be 
dissolved at will by the German Emperor. 

So far the extreme step of dissolution has been resorted to only 
if measures of the greatest national importance were rejected by 
the Reichstag—measures which gave to the Government a good 
case in appealing to the people for a Parliamentary majority more 
favourable to its policy. Therefore the German people received 
with a feeling of astonishment bordering upon amazement and con 
sternation the news that the Government had dissolved the Reichstag 
and appealed to the people because the Centre party wished to examine 
a sum of 400,000/. to be spent in the South-West African colony, a 
waterless wilderness, which has never brought in anything, which will 
probably never bring in anything, but which so far has cost Germany 
the lives of 2,000 soldiers and more than 20,000,000/. in money. 

German politicians and journalists have propounded numerous 
widely different theories as to the reasons which caused the Govern- 
ment to dissolve the Reichstag, but so far they have not solved the 
puzzle because they have searched for profound political combina- 
tions and deeply hidden wisdom and have overlooked the obvious. 
To put the matter plainly : A statesman who, with the worst of cases, 
appeals to the people, acts as recklessly as a private man who, with the 
worst of cases, appeals to the law. Prince Biilow has made 4 grave 
tactical mistake in appealing to the people with the worst and the 
weakest of causes, and has lost the last shred of credit which he used 
to possess in Germany, rather owing to his high office than to his 
ability. People in Germany used to call Prince Biilow a gambler. 
Now they call him a ‘ Hasard-Spieler,’ a plunger. His supporters 
in the Press treat him with discourtesy, his enemies treat him with 
open contempt, and whatever the result of the election will be it 
seems certain that his prestige is shaken. 

In fairness to Prince Biilow it must be doubted that he deliberately 
appealed to the people for a majority upon the most conspicuous 
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and the most discreditable example of mismanagement which 
occurred during his whole Chancellorship. Therefore we are bound 
to assume that the dissolution of the Reichstag was resolved upon 
in a fit of temper by one greater than the Imperial Chancellor whose 
actions are habitually as dramatic as they are unexpected. It is 
true that Prince Biilow has publicly and privately asserted that he 
was solely responsible for the dissolution, but that assertion must 
be treated with considerable caution. Prince Biilow is a gallant 
man, and he is rather a skilful courtier than a statesman. In his 
official oath Prince Biilow had to swear ‘ to be a faithful and obedient 
servant to the Emperor, and observe the Constitution and laws of 
the Empire,’ and he no doubt considers it his duty as a loyal servant 
to the Crown to shield his master even if he has to sacrifice himself. 
Convincing internal evidence, which it would be tedious to give 
here at length, justifies us in concluding that the Reichstag was 
dissolved on the spur of the moment by the German Emperor, and 
against the opinion of his responsible Minister. 

The question now arises: What was the object of the German 
Emperor in dissolving the Reichstag, and what will be the conse- 
quences of that ill-timed step upon the composition of the new Reich- 
stag and upon Germany’s policy ? 

The German Emperor has much cause to be dissatisfied not only 
with the late Reichstag, but with the Reichstag as an institution, 
for it has crossed the Emperor’s intentions in numerous instances. 
It has rejected many measures dear to his heart and some which he 
had solemnly pledged himself in public speeches to carry through, 
such as the celebrated Anti-Strike Bill (Zuchthausvorlage), the great 
Canal Bill and others. The policy of the Reichstag is totally at 
variance with the Emperor’s personal policy, and the Emperor cannot 
help seeing in the Reichstag the principal obstacle to that policy 
which he and many other patriotic and far-sighted Germans consider 
to be of the very greatest importance to their country. 

Modern Germany has become great and prosperous, not through 
natural development and through chance, but through the ability, 
the activity and the ambitions of the Emperor’s ancestors. By the 
foresight and the wise and energetic action of the Hohenzollerns 
and by their forceful, and often violent, policy the poor little 
territory of Prussia, which 200 years ago had about 1,500,000 in- 
habitants, has become Modern Germany, the mightiest and the 
wealthiest State on the Continent. Therefore the policy of laisser 
jaire and non-interference, the policy of folded hands and neglect, 
has few champions in the leading circles of Germany and none among 
the Hohenzollerns. Since the position of Germany in Europe has 
become secure, a new problem has arisen for that country. The 
most important problem of Modern Germany is how to find room for 
her rapidly increasing population. In 1871 Germany had 41,000,000 
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inhabitants. At present she has 62,000,000 inhabitants, and the 
population is growing now by 900,000 every year as compared with 
an increase of only about 380,000 in Great Britain. According to 
Professor Hiibbe-Schleiden, the German population will, by natural 
development, increase to 150,000,000 in 1980. At present immigration 
into Germany is from three to four times larger than emigration from 
Germany. Therefore the foregoing figure may even be exceeded. 
Owing to the fruitfulness of the German mothers and still more owing 
to Germany’s boundless prosperity—for the supply of men is deter- 
mined by the demand for men—the Germans multiply much 
faster than do other nations, and every year a new record is esta- 
blished in the increase of the population of Germany. Itis true that, 
owing to the marvellous expansion of all her industries, including 
agriculture, Germany can at present feed almost 1,000,000 new mouths 
every year; but at some time or other Germany must become too 
small for her population, and then the German workers, the real 
wealth and power of the country, compared with which all other 
possessions such as territory, gold, silver, factories, ships, &c., are 
of little account, will have to leave their country for foreign States 
to the weakening of Germany. By the ability of the race and by 
the fruitfulness of the German mothers Germany, after having 
become supreme in Europe, may become a world-empire and may 
become supreme in the world if elbow room be found. On the other 
hand, if Germany cannot expand she may in fifty years, relatively 
speaking, be a small and greatly over-populated State of the second 
rank, unable to hold her own against the great world-empires. 

The foregoing are the secret thoughts of every far-seeing German 
patriot, and especially of the Emperor, whose policy is summed up 
in the mottoes printed at the head of this article, and we may read 
between the lines of almost every one of his speeches his anxious 
thought that Germany can remain great only if she becomes a world- 
empire. Therefore all his political actions, however erratic and 
contradictory they may appear at first sight, are perfectly logical and 
consistent if we bear in mind his fundamental political ideal, and 
his determination. 

As the colonial world is divided up, Germany cannot expect to 
acquire peacefully colonies in a temperate zone, but she must be 
prepared to follow the example of all the older colonial nations and 
conquer the territory which she requires. The history of all times 
shows us that wealth and power, territory and empire, are not to 
the peaceful and the feeble, but to the daring and the strong—that 
ships, trade, and colonies are the gift of the ocean. In the preamble 
to the great German Navy Bill of 1900 Germany gave, plainly and 
somewhat indiscreetly, notice to all the world of her intentions. The 
words introducing the Bill, ‘Germany must have a fleet of such 
strength that a war against the mightiest naval Power would involve 
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risks threatening the supremacy of that Power,’ are a warning addressed 
to this country. They are an unmistakable declaration of policy, 
and, changeable as the Emperor is in matters of minor importance, 
his actions in all parts of the world have proved his determination 
to carry out his great policy. They show that he means to obtain 
colonies and found a world-empire, peaceably if he can, but by war 
if he must. Therefore he requires a fleet able to overawe, and if 
necessary overcome, the mightiest naval Power, Great Britain. 

For the great naval programme of 1900, 200,000,000/. were voted 
by the Reichstag, but that programme was recognised to be insufficient 
in the light of the Russo-Japanese War which had clearly established 
the superiority of the largest battleships over those of lesser size. 
All German naval and military experts agreed that the German naval 
programme required an enormous extension, and that ships of the 
very largest size ought to be substituted for the medium-sized ones 
built hitherto. Many generals, admirals, and other experts declared 
publicly again and again that it was necessary to double the naval 
programme of 1900. The exceedingly powerful German Navy League, 
with its 1,000,000 members, an almost official apparatus for promoting 
the extension of the navy by agitation, which is ostentatiously patron- 
ised by the Emperor and many of the ruling kings and princes of 
Germany, also demanded the doubling of the fleet, and it was pro- 
bably not uninspired from the highest quarters. 

Among the agitators for the increase of the fleet none was more 
prominent than Lieutenant-General von Liebert, an ex-Governor 
of German East Africa, and a persona gratissima in the highest circles. 
In company with Admiral von Rosendahl he travelled from town to 
town, holding lectures in which he told the people that the position of 
Germany was serious and threatening, and similar to that of Prussia 
in the early sixties. He reminded his hearers that already then 
William the First and Prince Bismarck foresaw the war of 1866 with 
Austria for the hegemony in Germany, and the consequent war with 
France for the hegemony in Europe and the consolidation of the 
German Empire. Therefore they thought it necessary to double the 
Prussian army; but as the short-sighted Prussian Parliament would 
not vote the necessary funds, Bismarck resolved to rule without a 
Parliament, to double the army, and to find the necessary funds by 
illegally extorting them from the taxpayers. According to General 
von Liebert, Germany was in a position of the greatest danger, and 
required the doubling of her navy, which ought to be effected in any 
case either with the consent or without the consent of the Reichstag. 
_ The fact that General von Liebert was allowed to preach the gospel 
of violence to the people, and to recommend publicly an Imperial 
coup d état in a country where the actions of all retired officers are 
carefully watched and controlled, seems to indicate that his views 
were approved and countenanced in the highest circles. ° 
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At the time when von Liebert and the German Navy League were 
agitating for the doubling of the fleet, the Government, no doubt, 
desired to double the naval programme of 1900; but it avoided a 
conflict with the Reichstag by demanding the substitution of the 
most powerful battleships for those already voted, and the addition 
of six cruiser-battleships of about 20,000 tons each. Thus an addi- 
tional 50,000,000/. were obtained towards the construction of a fleet 
‘of such strength that a war against the mightiest naval Power 
would involve risks threatening the supremacy of that Power,’ and in 
a few years Germany will possess some twenty battleships, every one 
of which will be stronger than our own Dreadnought. 

Even these mighty armaments were thought to be insufficient. 
In the course of the last year, the voices clamouring for a further and 
immediate increase of the German navy became louder and louder. 
In word and print the German people were told that a supreme effort 
was needed, that Germany must make a bid for naval supremacy by 
outbuilding the naval programme of Great Britain. However, the 
agitation was bound to be fruitless, for it was clear that the late 
Reichstag would not be found willing to vote the huge additional 
sums required. What was to be done ? 

During the last few years many of the most prominent members 
of the German Conservative party, the Imperial and patriotic party, 
who had seen the Imperial policy opposed, or at least modified, by the 
Liberal elements in the Reichstag, have demanded that the German 
masses should be deprived of their votes, so that the Imperial policy 
might be carried out without hindrance. That demand was again 
loudly put forth immediately after the dissolution of the Reichstag 
in the Conservative press, especially in the Kreuz-Zeitung, the Post, 
the Deutsche Tageszeitung, the Hamburger Nachrichten, and others. 
In view of these repeated demands of the Conservatives for a coup 
d état on the part of the Emperor, it is most noteworthy and most 
significant that Prince Biilow issued on New Year’s Eve an electioneer- 
ing manifesto in which he spoke of the danger of reaction arising from 
the growing influence of the people as represented by the Social 
Democratic party, which was hostile to governmental authority, 
property, religion, and the Fatherland, and threatened the people with 
the sword of Bonaparte. This astonishing manifesto was drawn up 
in form of a letter, and was addressed to the same Geéneral von Liebert, 
who, twelve months earlier, had travelled all over Germany recom- 
mending a cowp d état for the doubling of the navy. This coincidence 
is decidedly curious. The relations between the Emperor and his 
Parliament have become more and more strained, and his advisers have 
counselled him more and more loudly to destroy the power of Parliament 
relying on his army. Will he listen to that advice and repeat the 
experiment which Bismarck made in 1862 with the same success ? 

From various incidents which occurred during 1906, such as 
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Colonel von Deimling’s brusque and offensive declaration in the 
Reichstag that a certain military railway would be built in South- 
West Africa by the will of the Emperor, notwithstanding the rejection 
of that scheme by the Reichstag, it seems clear that for many months 
past the Government contemplated dissolving the Reichstag in order 
to obtain a majority likely to vote huge sums for a practically un- 
limited extension of the German navy. The late Reichstag, having 
voted about 50,000,000/. for the increase of the German navy, was 
unlikely to vote further considerable sums for naval purposes. There- 
fore it was only natural that those who desire Germany to be strong 
enough at sea to challenge ‘the mightiest naval Power,’ as the Navy 
Bill of 1900 put it, wished to have another set of men in Parliament 
who were more likely to vote the funds required for that purpose, and 
quite logically they worked for a dissolution. 

The German Government might have obtained the great patriotic 
majority required had Prince Biilow played his cards with greater 
skill. He might have created an incident with one of the great naval 
Powers, and then have demanded a huge credit vote from the Reich- 
stag. Had that vote been refused, the people might have been rallied 
round the Government with the cry ‘The Fatherland is in danger.’ 
Such a cry would have strongly appealed to the imagination and to the 
patriotism of the German masses, and would probably have produced 
a majority willing to vote a shipbuilding programme exceeding that 
of this country. 

The untimely dissolution of the Reichstag, which apparently was 
resolved upon without plan and without reason, is thought likely to 
lead to a great increase of the anti-governmental majority, formed by 
the Centre party and the Social Democrats, as an examination of the 
party-political position of Germany will show. At the time of the 
dissolution of the Reichstag, the Centre party, with its allies, such as 
the Poles, could count upon more than 120 votes, and the Social 
Democrats, who are always in the Opposition, upon 80 votes. 
The Reichstag has 370 members. Therefore, the Government can, 
in the new Reichstag, count upon a friendly majority only if the 
combined forces of the Centre and of the Social Democratic party 
should lose a number of seats to the Conservatives and to the various 
disunited parties which represent middle-class Liberalism. However, 
it is not expected in Germany that the combined forces of the Centre 
and the Social Democratic party will be weaker in the new Reichstag 
than they were in the old one. 

The Centre party has a magnificent organisation. Every Roman 
Catholic Church is a party centre, and every Roman Catholic priest 
is an agent to the Centre party. Voting for the Centre is almost a 
religious duty for German Roman Catholics. Besides, three quarters 
of the supporters of that party are living in the country and in the 
smallest towns, deriving their support directly or indirectly from the 
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rural industries. As the big landowners in Eastern Prussia are the 
backbone of the German Conservative party, so the peasants in southern 
and western Germany are the backbone of the Centre party, and the 
intensely Conservative Roman Catholic peasants of Germany do not 
easily change their political views, especially as they are contented 
and prosperous, for the increase of the protective duties on foreign 
corn and meat has made the rural industries of Germany exceedingly 
flourishing. For instance, during the last ten years, the quantity of 
grain produced in Germany has increased by almost 20 per cent., 
whilst British agriculture has been decaying, and during the same 
period the number of cattle has increased by 2,000,000 heads, and 
the number of pigs by 7,000,000 heads, most of which are possessed 
by peasants, whilst the number of cattle and pigs kept in this country 
has remained stationary. The cheap food argument which appeals to 
the Social Democratic town-dwellers has no influence on the German 
peasant. Hence it seems likely that the Centre party will enter the 
new Reichstag in almost undiminished strength, especially as the 
Government will hardly succeed in its attempts at splitting up that 
well-disciplined party. 

Whilst the Centre party should at the worst lose a few seats, the 
Social Democratic party may greatly increase in strength. In view 
of the great part which that party may soon play in Germany, it 
seems worth while to cast a glance at the development of that powerful 
and most interesting party which is apparent from the following 
table : 





| 
tat | Social | 
‘ Percentage of Social | } 
Year of Total Votes Polled Social Democratic Democratic 


A Democratic Votes 
Election Votes Polled Deputies 
to Total Votes Elected 





Per cent. 

1871 3,888,095 123,975 8°20 

' 1874 5,190,254 351,952 6°78 
1877 5,401,021 493,288 9°13 1 
1878 5,760,947 437,158 6°12 
1881 5,097,760 811,961 6°12 12 
1884 5,662,957 549,990 9°71 24 
1887 7,540,988 763,128 10°12 11 


1888. Accession of William the Second 


1890 7,228,542 1,427,289 19°75 35 
1893 7,678,978 1,786,738 23°28 44 
1898 7,752,698 2,107,076 27:18 56 
1908 9,495,586 8,010,771 31°71 81 


The foregoing figures show a triumphant progress from insignifi- 
cance to power which, I think, is unprecedented in the history of party. 
At present the Social Democratic party is, as far as numbers are con- 
cerned, by far the strongest party in Germany, and it is not only 
strong in numbers, but also strong by its perfect organisation and 
discipline. 
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Whilst the German Conservative party and the Centre party are 
primarily country parties, the Social Democrats are a town party. 
In the country and in the small towns only from one-fourth to one- 
fifth of the population gave their votes to Social Democratic candidates 
at the last German election ; but in the towns of medium size more 
than 40 per cent., and in the large towns more than 55 per cent., of the 
voters were Social Democrats. Since the last election the population 
of the large towns has so greatly increased, and Social Democracy 
has, especially by its agitation against dear food, won so many new 
adherents that it is generally expected that the Social Democratic 
vote will greatly exceed 3,000,000 votes at the coming election. 

Since 1871 no redistribution of seats has taken place in Germany. 
During the last thirty years the German country population has 
remained almost stationary, whilst the German towns have vastly 
grown. Consequently the Conservative country is greatly over- 
represented in the Reichstag, whilst the Social Democratic big towns 
are greatly under-represented in it. According to the proportion of 
votes cast, the Social Democrats ought to have occupied 126 seats 
in the late Reichstag instead of eighty-one actually obtained, whilst the 
two Conservative parties should have lost twenty-five, and the Centre 
party twenty-two seats. Some day this glaring inequality will have to 
be adjusted, and then the town will rule the country inGermany. At 
present the country rules the town. 

Neither Bebel nor Liebknecht, but the present Emperor, has been 
the greatest Social Democratic agitator. The labouring masses in 
the German towns have been driven into the ranks of the Social 
Democratic party, largely in consequence of the political mistakes 
and of the rash speeches which that impetuous monarch has made. 
From the table given in the foregoing, it appears that before the 
accession of William the Second to the throne, only 763,128 Social 
Democratic votes were given. In 1903 more than 3,000,000 Social 
Democratic votes were polled, and in the present election many more 
Social Democratic votes may be registered. The Social Democratic 
party may become a danger to the present form of Government in 
Germany. 

During the last few years the Social Democratic party has made a 
most vigorous agitation against the high protective duties on all 
agricultural produce imported into Germany. Articles on ‘ Bread- 
Usury ’ and on the ‘ Meat Famine’ have daily been published in the 
Social Democratic press of Germany, and have thence found their 
way into the British Free-trade Press. From these highly sensational 
articles it would appear that Protection has created the Social Demo- 
cratic party in Germany, that the German working man is groaning 
under Protection, and is exceedingly poor and ill-used, whilst the 
British working man, enjoying the blessings of Free Trade, is highly 
paid, well nourished, flourishing, and happy. This picture is a fancy 
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picture. The German working man, far from being poor and ill- 
used, is fully occupied, very well paid, and very well fed, and so 
exceedingly prosperous that I have no hesitation in saying that the 
average German working man is incomparably better off than is the 
average British working man. 

Unemployment is practically unknown in Germany, as a com- 
parison with Great Britain will show. Between May 1903 and the 
end of 1905, unemployment among the aristocracy of British labour, 
the Trades Unionists—statistics exist only about these—was on an 
average 5°8 per cent. ; whilst during the same period unemployment 
among all the workers of Germany was only 1°7 per cent., and it was 
only 0°8 per cent. during the third quarter of 1906. Unemployment 
is always worse among the unorganised and more or less unskilled 
workers than among the Trades Unionists. Therefore, if the per- 
centage of unemployment among British Trades Unionists was 5:8 per 
cent., the percentage of unemployment among all British workers 
must have been at least from 8 to 10 per cent. Hence it follows that 
for every unemployed worker in Germany there are at least from 
five to six unemployed workers in Great Britain. The enormous pro- 
portion of unemployed in Great Britain and the small one in Germany 
explains the fact that, between 1900 and 1904, 1,077,587 British 
workers emigrated from this country, whilst during the same time 
only 140,774 workers emigrated from Germany. As the population of 
Germany is 50 per cent. larger than the population of Great Britain, it 
follows that, proportionately speaking, for every German emigrant there 
are eleven British emigrants. How good employment is in Germany 
may be seen from an article on the German Labour Market in 1906, 
which, on the 4th of January, appeared in the chief Social Democratic 
organ of Germany, the Vorwdirts, from which we learn that ‘ during 
1906 there was an exceedingly large immigration into Germany of 
workmen from foreign countries, and all of these found work very 
rapidly and easily.’ In a manifesto addressed by the leaders of the 
Social Democratic party to the people, which was published in the 
Vorwdrts on the 15th of January, we read : 

If we look ahead as far as we are able we shall not suffer from over-popu- 
lation in Germany. We have in Germany not too large but Too sMALL a 
number of workers, as may be seen from the fact that FOREIGN WORKERS BY 
THE HUNDRED THOUSAND are imported into Germany. In 1881, when Germany 
had a population of 46,750,000, 210,547 Germans emigrated. In 1905, when 
Germany had 60,600,000 people, only 28,075 Germans emigrated. If Germany 
suffered now from over-population not 28,075, but at least 270,000 Germans 
ought to have left the country last year. 


The foregoing proves that there is in Germany not a scarcity of 
work and consequent unemployment of labour as there is in this 
country, but that there is a superabundance of work and a great 
scarcity of workers. 
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As regards the dearness of food in Germany, of which we have 
heard so much during the last few years, it is quite true that the 
prices of food have considerably risen in that country. It is also 
quite true that, if we take the wholesale prices of corn and meat, 
living is cheaper in Great Britain than in Germany. However, if we 
look into retail prices and the general cost of living, it appears that 
living is much cheaper in Germany than in this country. Therefore 
many English people with reduced means go to Germany, where 
money goes further than over here. It is a fable that bread is cheaper 
in Great Britain than in Germany. This assertion can easily be 
tested by the most superficial tourist, who will find that he will get 
only one or two rolls for a penny in Great Britain whilst he will get 
from three to four rolls—and better rolls too—for ten pfennigs (1}d.) 
in Germany. The ‘consumer’ of the text-books of political economy 
can benefit from the cheap corn prices in Great Britain only if he 
buys the grain for his bread by the ton. 

Although the prices of bread and meat have risen in Germany 
during the last few years, wages have apparently far more rapidly 
msen. Therefore the savings of the German working man have very 
quickly increased of late, and are now accumulating at an unpre- 
cedented rate, as the Statistische Correspondenz reports, whilst in Great 
Britain, notwithstanding nominally high wages and nominally cheap 
food, the precariously occupied working man lives from hand to 
mouth and is unable to put money by. Thirty years ago the savings 
of the British working man were greater than those of the German 
working man, but of late matters have tremendously changed in favour 
of Germany, as the following figures show. 











_ H British auitaiee Banks Deposits me German Savings Banks Deposits 
sere eee: eee. ee : ae ths Det es Creek eee: et ters 
1901 192,000,000 478,000,000 
1907 209,000,000 650,000,000 
Increase Soe + £17,000,000 + £172,000,000 - | 


From the foregoing figures it appears that the savings of the 
German wage-earning class deposited in the savings banks are more 
than three times larger than those deposited in the British savings 
banks, and that during the years under review the German savings 
banks deposits have increased a little more than ten times faster 
than the British savings banks deposits. Whilst the British popula- 
tion places at present only about 3,000,000/. per year into the savings 
banks, the German population places yearly the enormous sum of 
35,000,000/. into the savings banks. It may be objected that the 
British working man places much of his savings into provident 
societies, building societies, &c. I am acquainted with the facts 
and with the figures, but I would mention that the German working 
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man has invested several hundred million pounds—a far larger sum 
than the corresponding British item—in the governmental and private 
insurance societies, building societies, co-operative banks and societies, 
land banks, &c. 

The tale of the German working man’s prosperity is not yet finished. 
Whilst Great Britain cannot afford to insure her workmen against 
accident, disease, and old age, Germany protects with her State 
insurance societies all her workers, male and female, 18,376,000 in 
number, as may be seen from the official statistics. The German 
State insurance societies have between 1885 and 1904 paid to the 
German working man 125,000,000/. on account of sickness, 53,000,000/. 
in compensation for accidents, and 50,000,000. in old age pensions, 
or 228,000,000/. in all. In 1904 the German working man received 
from the State insurance societies the enormous sum of 25,638,614. 
in compensations, and the funds in hand of these societies amount to 
more than 90,000,000/., a sum about twice larger than are the funds 
kept at the Bank of England. To sum up, the cash savings of the 
German working man in the savings banks and other institutions 
are much larger than is the whole British National Debt, and the . 
German working man will receive during the next six or seven 
years more money from the State insurance societies than is held 
by the British savings banks. Compared with the irregularly 
occupied and poor British working man, the German working man is 
a Croesus. 

The prosperity of the German working man is apparent not only 
from the unprecedented accumulation of small savings in Germany, 
but also from the unprecedented consumption of luxuries among the 
working classes which I have observed all over Germany, and the 
official statistics of the imports of those articles which may be con- 
sidered to be the workers’ luxuries confirm my observation. Between 
1895 and 1905 the imports of butter into Germany, for instance, have 
increased from 990,000/. to 3,687,500/.; the imports of feathers for 
bedding have increased from 670,000/. to 1,211,700/. ; the imports of 
poultry have increased from 1,272,000/. to 2,686,400/. ; the imports of 
eggs have increased from 3,720,000/. to 6,067,500/. That all these 
enormous increases have taken place, notwithstanding the very great 
increase of import duties, and Germany’s vast production of the 
articles enumerated, is certainly a most remarkable evidence of general 
national prosperity. 

We have been told that the German working man is crushed by 
Protection and defrauded of his earnings by dear food, and that he 
has in consequence become a Social Democrat, whilst the British 
working man flourishes under Free Trade and cheap food, and is happy 
and prosperous. The foregoing facts and figures disprove these state- 
ments, 

Notwithstanding their great prosperity the German working 
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men are politically discontented, and we cannot be surprised at it, 

for man is a political animal. The German working masses thirst 

for power, but they have practically none. They would like to 
influence legislation, but their views are not heard, and they are 
treated as enemies to the country. Clumsy attempts to destroy the 
Social Democratic party, when it was small and weak, led to its growth 
and consolidation. Persecuted Social Democratic leaders became 
martyrs and heroes in the eyes of the German working man. By sheer 
bad management the whole army of German wage earners was forced 
into the ranks of the Social Democratic party, and through perse- 
cution and vituperation that party has been embittered to such an 
extent that it has, like our own Irish party, but one practical political 
object—to oppose the Government. 

Hitherto the opposition of the Social Democratic party has been 
rather annoying than formidable to the Government ; but if a hundred 
or more Social Democratic members should be sent to the Reichstag 
they might hold the balance of power in that assembly and their 
opposition might imperil the realisation of the Emperor’s vast plans. 
If the Government should not be able to obtain in the new Reichstag 
a majority for a further great extension of the fleet, which, I have been 
told, is planned, a conflict between the Emperor and his Parliament 
appears to be not unlikely, for it seems impossible that the Emperor 
should abandon his life’s work after twenty years of constant exertion 
and capitulate either to the Centre party, which is now in opposition 
or to the Social Democratic party, which the Emperor hates and 
despises. The difficulty could not be solved by placing some of the 
Social Democratic leaders into high office, for the rank and file of the 
party would most probably abandon them and continue opposing 
the Government. The latent conflict between the Emperor and the 
Reichstag may soon become acute. 

The Social Democrats may eventually become the predominant party 
in the Reichstag, and the various pseudo-Liberal factions will probably 
then by the laws of gravity and of self-preservation incline towards, 
and eventually be swallowed up by, the Social Democratic party. The 
various Liberal parties which represent the manufacturing and trading 
interests and profess middle-class Liberalism are, largely through their 
material interests, divided among themselves. These parties had 
before the dissolution agreed to work together, forming a Liberal 
block ; but as soon as candidates had to be nominated on joint account 
their solidarity disappeared, and their internecine quarrels broke out 
afresh. Middle-class Liberalism lacks unity of purpose in Germany. 

The large number of parties in the Reichstag—there are usually 
from twelve to twenty parties—makes it difficult for the foreigner 
to understand the party-political position in that country, which at 
first sight appears chaotic; but if we look more closely into it we 
find that there are in reality only two large parties, or rather groups 
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of parties—a Conservative country party and a Liberal town party— 
which are opposing one another ; and if we analyse the Parliamentary 
position we find that there is a struggle in progress between rural Con 
servatism and town Liberalism, between agriculture and industry, 
between Kaiser and people, between North and South. It is worth 
noting that the South German States are the strongholds of Liberalism 
and of Social Democracy, whilst Prussia is the stronghold of Conser- 
vatism. Therefore the Reichstag’s resistance to the Emperor’s 
policy is applauded loudest in the South German States. Their 
opposition is, to a large extent, a protest against the Prussianising 
tendencies of Berlin. The sharp geographical division between the 
two great groups of parties, between the Emperor’s party and the 
People’s party, is perhaps not without danger to the future of the 
German Empire. 

The political position in Germany promises to become soon an 
interesting and perhaps a very serious one. The latent conflict 
between town and country, between the Emperor and the people, may 
become acute. If the new Reichstag does not give to the Govern- 
ment a majority willing to extend Germany’s naval armaments very 
considerably, we may either witness another dissolution which will 
probably be managed by an abler hand than that of Prince Biilow, or 
we may witness an attempt to destroy the Social Democratic party by 
depriving the electorate of the franchise, a step which Prince Bismarck 
had already planned. 

According to Article 78 of the German Constitution, ‘ Changes in the 
Constitution can be undertaken only by legislation [in other words 
they require the assent of the Reichstag], and they are vetoed when 
opposed by 14 votes in the Federal Council.’ The Federal Council 
of the German Empire is composed of 58 members, representing 
the Governments of the individual States of the German Union. 
Prussia has only 17 votes, and the remaining 41 votes are held 
by the smaller States. Consequently a few of the minor States, 
such as Bavaria, Saxony, and Wiirtemberg, could, according to the 
Constitution, by their joint opposition veto the destruction of universal 
suffrage in Germany. However, as the desire of the smaller States 
to live at peace with their mighty neighbour Prussia may prove 
greater than their desire to preserve the existence of the Reichstag 
in its present form, their opposition might be overcome by negotiation. 
Hence a coup d’état for weakening the power of the Reichstag may 
more easily be initiated than many people in Germany imagine, but 
no one can tell what the effect of such a coup d'état would be. Such 
a step might lead to a general strike or to worse commotions caused 
by the Social Democratic party, or it might lead to the most serious 
complications between Prussia and the Southern States of Germany ; 
for the ‘Reform of the Franchise’ which is clamoured for by the 


Prussian Conservatives would make the Emperor almost absolute 
Q2 
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in the Empire, and destroy the power of the smaller States and of 
democracy in the South. 

Apparently the Parliamentary position in the new Reichstag will 
be not very favourable to the Emperor’s plan. The position in that 
assembly has become unfavourable to him chiefly in consequence 
of bad management on the part of the Government. With some good 
management a conflict between the Emperor and his Parliament 
may be avoided. Hence we may soon see a patriotic Reichstag 
assembled at Berlin which will give to the Emperor the means of 
building his great fleet. If the German Government appeals to the 
people on a great national question, the patriotism and the spirit of 
self-sacrifice among the German population may supply all the Em- 
peror demands, especially as he can reckon upon the support of some 
most powerful patriotic organisations, such as the German Navy 
League with 1,000,000 members, the German Veterans’ League 
with 2,300,000 members, and the League of German Gymnasts with 
800,000 members. The united forces of these societies would, if a 
great patriotic issue is skilfully put before the nation, probably over- 
whelm the forces of Liberalism and of Social Democracy. 

If a patriotic Reichstag should be elected, Germany might soon 
challenge in earnest the supremacy of the British fleet. The next 
few years, perhaps the next few months, will show whether Germany 
will become a World-Power and a danger first to Great Britain and 
eventually to the Anglo-Saxon race, or whether she will remain a 
European Continental Power which confines her activities within the 
limits of Europe. Germany stands at the parting of the ways. 

To those who are of opinion that Germany cannot compete with 
Great Britain on the sea because Great Britain is much wealthier 
than Germany, I would say that Germany, which was formerly much 
poorer than Great Britain, is now undoubtedly much wealthier than 
this country. In support of this somewhat startling assertion, I 
would give a fewfacts. Germany and the individual States composing 
it have a very large national debt, but against that debt they possess 
very considerable assets. Of these the Prussian State railways alone, 
which earn a profit of 7°52 per cent., would suffice to pay off the whole 
of the indebtedness of the Empire and of the individual States. The 
wealth of the masses in Germany is apparent from the details given 
in the foregoing. The wealth of the classes has increased apparently 
even at a more rapid rate than that of the working men, as the 
following statement, which has never before been published in this 
country, clearly shows : 


Income subjected to Income-tax Income subjected to Income-tax 
in Prussia in Great Britain 


£ £ 
298,069,881 587,151,200 
501,041,023 619,328,097 
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As figures relating to the income subjected to income-tax and 
applying to the whole of Germany are not in my possession, I can 
give only those for Prussia. The income of the classes of Germany 
should be about 50 per cent. larger than that of Prussia, and amount 
for 1905, roughly speaking, to 750,000,000/., as against 619,000,000I. 
for Great Britain. Income-tax is levied, and income is estimated, 
on different principles in the two countries. Therefore the two total 
sums given are not strictly comparable. However, the foregoing 
statement is of the greatest interest, inasmuch as it shows that the 
income of the classes in Germany has increased by about 70 per 
cent. during a period when it has remained practically stationary in 
Great Britain. The trifling increase of about 15 per cent. of the income 
subjected to income-tax in this country is merely equal to the increase 
of the population during the same period. Therefore, individual 
wealth has apparently remained almost stationary in Great Britain. 
However, in view of the fact that the British income-tax collectors 
have of late years ‘ put the screw on’ in an unprecedented manner, 
it seems likely that the income of Great Britain has in reality re- 
mained stationary, or has more probably decreased, during a time 
when it has almost doubled in Germany. Germany is no doubt at 
present by far the wealthiest State in Europe, and she can well afford 
to challenge Great Britain on the sea, especially as her population 
is not only exceedingly prosperous, but also very lightly taxed. 
I would for instance mention that, according to Von Kauimann, 
local taxation in England is 150 per cent. higher than local taxation 
in Germany. In other words, -for every |/. paid in local taxes by 
German citizens, British citizens have to pay 2. 10s. 

Whether Germany will be able to challenge Great Britain on the 
sea depends evidently not on Germany’s wealth, for that is more 
than sufficient for the purpose, but on the will of her people. On 
the day after the dissolution of the Reichstag the leading semi-official 
organ of the Government, the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, pro- 
claimed that the coming General Election was to decide whether 
Germany was to grow from a European Great Power into a World- 
Power. That question will apparently be determined very soon, 
but it may be determined only after a severe struggle between the 
forces of Conservatism and Liberalism, between the Emperor and the 
Social Democratic masses. That struggle may become a bloody one. 
The last issue of the Preussische Jahrbiicher gives an interesting 
article from the pen of Professor Delbriick, and the last issue of Die 
Grenzboten gives a still more interesting one written by Otto Kaemmel, 
about the coup d’éat which Bismarck planned in 1890. According 
to these weighty articles, Bismarck saw in the Social Democratic 
problem chiefly a military one. He clearly foresaw the great develop- 
ment which, since 1890, has been taken by the Social Democratic 
party. He recognised in it a danger to the power of the Empire 
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and to the position of the Emperor. Therefore, according to a con- 
versation with Herr Kaemmel, he advised William the Second frankly 
to treat the Social Democrats as revolutionists, and disfranchise them. 
William the Second rejected Bismarck’s advice, saying: ‘I will not 
begin my rule by wading in blood ankle deep.’ ‘Then your Majesty 
may have to wade in blood more than ankle deep later on,’ was Bis- 
marck’s reply. It seems by no means impossible that Bismarck’s 


forecast may come true. 
J. Extis BARKER. 


Post Scrrptum.—Since the foregoing was written the results 
of some of the first ballots have been announced. To the profound 
surprise of all competent observers the Social Democrats have lost a 
considerable number of seats which have fallen to the Conservative 
and Liberal parties. Although we have to wait for the results of the 
second ballots before we can judge of the party-political position 
in the new Reichstag it seems likely that the advocates of naval 
and colonial expansion will form the majority. 

Before the present election the Germans have been asked by their 
leaders to choose between a policy of militant imperialism and 
adventure accompanied by sacrifice in the shape of high taxation 
and dear food and a cheap policy of industrial and social develop- 
ment beneficial to the individual. Notwithstanding the g:neral 
disgust which the colonial scandals, which led to the dissolution of 
the Reichstag, have excited throughout Germany, the German people 
have selected the former policy ard have shown to the world that 
they prefer future greatness to immediate advantage, that they place 
national above personal interests, that they prefer power and glory 
to cheap food. 

The results so far announced are not a triumph of Prince Biilow— 
for he is probably as astonished at them as is everybody else—but 
a most significant triumph of German Imperialism. The German 
masses have voted in unprecedented numbers, and they have in the 
first ballot unmistakably given their verdict in favour of the Emperor’s 
vast world-political aims. Therefore the result of the present election 
may be of far-reaching importance to various nations, and especially 


to Great Britain. 
J. Be 





WOMEN AND POLITICS 


On behalf of a great though silent multitude of women, I desire to 
set forth some of the grounds on which we shrink from the proposed 
abolition of our present exemption from the office of electing members 
of Parliament. This change, if made without any serious attempt 
to ascertain the wishes of the women of England, may inflict upon 
them, against their will and without a hearing, a grave injustice. 

I am not about to attempt a full discussion of the whole subject, 
that being a task for which I am by no means competent. Nor is it 
my purpose to argue against the proposed measure. My objects are 
(1) to urge the claim of women to be consulted before any such un- 
accustomed share in the work of the country is assigned to them ; 
and (2) to contribute towards the full and deliberate consideration 
of the question in all its bearings by calling attention to some of the 
pleas which women of the more retiring type are either unable, or for 
obvious reasons unwilling, to put forward for themselves. 

(1) With regard to the first question—viz., the claim of women to 
be consulted before the introduction of any measure so profoundly 
affecting their interests, and through them the interests of the whole 
nation—a very few words will suffice, for there can scarcely be two 
opinions as to the desirableness of the step if practicable. And it 
could hardly ‘ pass the wit of man’ to devise some method by which 
the opinion of women could be ascertained. There can be no im- 
possibility about a referendum, however unfamiliar to us may be the 
necessary machinery. In this way, and in this way alone, we could 
ascertain what is the real wish of Englishwomen in this matter. We 
who object to the change would assuredly be glad of the opportunity 
of protesting; while the women who are agitating for the suffrage 
could not without obvious inconsistency demand that it should be 
given without reference to the wish of ‘one half the nation.’ We 
may be wrong in thinking that the change in our position would be 
disastrous. We cannot be wrong in maintaining that it should not 
be involuntary. 

(2) But to set forth the grounds on which many women are strongly _ 
though silently opposed to the measure is a far more arduous task. 
The difficulty of approaching the subject from a point of view 
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distinctively feminine, and at the same time purely human, is great, 
though, I trust, not insuperable. It arises, of course, largely from 
those habits of reserve, and those surrounding shelters of convention 
and tradition, for the continuance of which we have to plead. Many 
women, I am sure, are silent in this controversy, not only because 
their education may have in some degree unfitted them for the public 
advocacy of their cause, but also because the very cause itself which 
they would advocate—the cause of reserve, of modesty, of personal 
dignity and refinement—appears to forbid public discussion of a 
position which till lately has seemed to be ‘its own security.’ It can, 
however, no longer be held that the subject of the right position of 
women is sufficiently protected by our better instincts from public 
discussion ; and since those who wish for a change are restrained by 
no such scruples as I have referred to, it would, indeed, be misplaced 
modesty to allow judgment to go by default. 

The difficulty of discussing the question of female suffrage to any 
good purpose is also greatly increased by the impossibility of detaching 
it from the much larger and deeper problem of the right general 
position of women, and the feminine and human ideals to which that 
position should correspond and contribute. The question of the 
suffrage, indeed, is but an incident, so to speak, in the great movement 
of the last century towards what is called the ‘emancipation’ of 
women. That movement has, no doubt, been mainly for good. 
Much has been gained for women and for the race by the removal 
of many restraints and causes of oppression from the lot of women, 
and by the opening to them of various spheres of activity and means 
both of self-support and of education from which they were formerly 
debarred. Yet none but a bold, not to say a blind, partisan of ‘ pro- 
gress ’ would venture to deny that the price paid for these gains had 
been a heavy one. With the removal of restraints it was inevitable 
that special protections should also be removed. With the opening 
of careers for women it was inevitable that they should become, more 
than of old, recognised bread-winners. It may be good that all doors 
should be open. It does not follow that it must be equally wise to 
pass through them all. No one can deny that there is need for caution 
in going forward ; and we are now confronted with the demand for a 
further step in the same direction, by which in the name of justice and 
of equal rights a real injustice, as many of us feel, may not impossibly 
be wrought. For the equalisation of conditions or of tasks, in dis- 
regard of unequal abilities, is manifestly injustice. Whether women 
can in any sense be considered as ‘equal’ to men appears to be a 
question as idle as it is interminable ; but there is no need to con- 
sider it, since women are certainly handicapped by natural burdens 
from which men are free. 

The women whose profound, though often unspoken, reluctance to 
the proposed addition to their duties and responsibilities I am en- 
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deavouring to interpret, do not regard the question as mainly referring’ 
to the value, or the best distribution, of a particular bit of political 
machinery ; but as involving that of the right and fair division of 
labour between the sexes. We regard the suffrage not as conferring 
a necessarily advantageous position, but rather as the symbol, and to 
some extent the instrument, of a public participation in political 
functions ; not as a prize to be coveted, but as the token of a task 
which should not be indiscriminately imposed—a task not to be 
lightly undertaken, or discharged without encountering both toil and 
opposition. We think that justice and fairness consist, not in ignoring 
actual differences, but in so adjusting necessary burdens with due 
regard to the lines of irremovable difference as to secure the most 
even distribution of pressure. We believe that the fact that Nature 
has irrevocably imposed certain burdens on our sex constitutes a 
claim, as a matter of justice, that we should be relieved from some part 
of those functions which men are competent to share with us. 

That we have hitherto been exempt from political and electoral 
duties is, we believe, the natural result of the universal and partly 
instinctive recognition of this piece of elementary justice. It cannot 
be in fairness attributed to any doubt of our ‘ worthiness’ to take 
a part in national duties and responsibilities. Rather it is owing to 
the belief, unquestioned till yesterday, that other methods of sharing 
such duties were more worthy of our already burdened strength. It 
has hitherto been felt that woman’s time and woman’s best energies 
were not only more fitly occupied, but more economically bestowed, 
in discharging those duties which she alone is capable of undertaking. 
And who can estimate the importance to the whole nation of the right 
and unhindered performance ®f those duties ? 

It is often said that the suffrage could be no grievance to the 
women who do not wish for it, because they could always abstain 
from voting. Individuals, of course, could abstain. But is it reason- 
able to suppose that women generally, if placed by the deliberate 
act of the nation in the position of electors, could maintain their 
present sense of exemption from the call to investigate for themselves 
the opinions and qualifications of candidates, and the mechanism and 
probable working of the particular measures to which candidates 
might be willing to pledge themselves ? Any woman could, of course, 
abstain from voting ; but would this shelter her from being canvassed 
for her vote? Is it possible to suppose that a constitutional change 
of such magnitude as the extension of the suffrage to women would 
leave unaltered the prevailing view of the right relative position of 
the sexes? Itis not the convenience or the wish of either sex, still less 
of individuals, that we have to consider, but the good of the nation. 
The proposed change may be for good or for evil, but it is idle to 
deny that it would be far-reaching and important in its effect on all 
our social relations. 
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Again, we are told that the objection which rests on the fact that 
the hands of women are already full with domestic duties does not 
apply to the large (at present unduly large) proportion of single 
women, who for the purposes of argument are often assumed to have 
no share in such duties. Those of us who occupy that position well 
know how far this is from being the case, even during the existence 
of the present excess of the female population (soon, we must hope, 
to be reduced for the benefit of the colonies). In almost every home 
in the country, in every school, and every hospital, and every poverty- 
stricken district, there is work for single women, and the difficulty 
even new is to find women available for the performance of it. Child- 
less women, of course, have more freedom of choice in the disposal 
of their time than mothers ; but if they are but moderately capable 
they will find the demands on their time and sympathies often over- 
whelming. While sickness and sorrow and orphanhood abound 
amongst us as they do, it can hardly be otherwise. 

It is also to be remembered that unmarried women, though many, 
are yet a minority. It is not easy to ascertain the precise proportion 
of women who never marry, but it would appear from an observation 
continued during some months of the deaths of women over thirty, as 
recorded in the Times newspaper, that about three out of four were or 
had been married. In the wage-earning classes the proportion of 
confirmed spinsters is probably still smaller. At any rate, the number 
of women of mature age who have really no domestic duties can never 
be large enough to alter to any appreciable extent the general truth 
that women’s work, even when professional (as in the case of trained 
nurses, school-teachers, and matrons institutions), is still chiefly 
domestic. Whether it ought to be mde or less exclusively so than 
it is now is a question of far-reaching importance, and well worth our 
serious consideration. Its bearing upon the question of the suffrage 
is, perhaps, chiefly indirect. For there is no doubt that almost all 
women, whether married or single, and whatever their occupation, 
could find time to record a vote, if that were all, and if it were their 
duty to do so. The question is whether, without neglecting their own 
special work, they can have leisure or opportunity for acquiring the 
familiar knowledge, either of candidates or of measures, which would 
be needed to give any value to their votes ; whether, in short, public 
affairs are not outside the peculiar province of women, and whether 
it is best that women should outstep, or remain within, their own 
peculiar province. 

In a certain sense, no doubt, public affairs are the province of us 
all. There are many questions coming before Parliament on which 
it would be most desirable that the opinion of wise and experienced 
women should be heard. If it were within the horizon of practical 
politics that some women should sit in each House, or that there 
should be a third House (with or without legislative power) in which 
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the voice of women could be heard, as that of ‘ the Church ’ is heard 
in Convocation, much would no doubt be gained. In that way a 
certain feminine tone—by which I mean a tone of comparative tender- 
ness, calmness, and piety, combined with a lively sense of detail— 
might not ineffectually leaven the deliberations of our representatives. 
Women, in electing each other, would bring to bear a real discrimina- 
tion, and such elections could be carried on in modes specially adapted 
to preserve the essential qualities of womanhood from unfavourable 
influences. 

But this is not what seems to be now in contemplation. The 
object of the present agitation seems to be to obliterate for electioneer- 
ing purposes the distinction of sex, while maintaining it as regards 
the members elected, and so to plunge women into the struggles of an 
ordinary election, merely that their votes may be given in favour of 
one man rather than another. This process appears to be doubly 
wasteful. No one can be sure what would be its effect on the House 
of Commons. The candidates chosen by men and women jointly 
might be pledged to a rather different set of measures from those now 
demanded of them; or the relative importance of certain measures 
might be in some degree altered; but the representatives chosen 
would still be men, and as such entirely incompetent to represent the 
woman’s view of affairs. I am not undervaluing the importance of 
that view. My contention rather is that the proposed change would 
fail to give effect to it, and would, at the same time, tend to hinder its 
present effectiveness, as conveyed through its natural channels of 
gentle home influence and personal authority over the consciences 
and convictions of men. 

It is certainly not in the interests of either sex alone that this 
question should be considered. Nor can the demand for the extension 
of the suffrage to women be rightly described as a claim made by 
‘woman.’ Not only do many women utterly refuse to acknowledge 
as their representatives those who are now making that demand, but 
these silent opponents feel that it is a claim on women rather than 
for women which is under consideration. The use of the word 
‘enfranchisement’ as equivalent to voting power appears to be full 
of misleading associations. To have a voice in electing members of 
Parliament is, no doubt, to have a minute fragment of political power. 
But this is a very different thing from freedom. It seems to me very 
doubtful whether the personal freedom of women would, on the whole, 
be increased by the possession of such power. 

Anything like rivalry or jealousy between the sexes is too odious 
a thought to be dwelt on. But it seems necessary to remember that, 
were it possible for any such opposition to arise, women must of neces- 
sity fail. Our strength lies not in our power to oppose, but in our 
appeal to ail that is best and tenderest in men—in our possession of a 
key to their reverence. If there be any method by which we can 
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really help them more fully, either in private or in public life, every 
true woman will rejoice to use it. But the suffrage can never have 
any other value or importance than as it may help or hinder the 
united and harmonious action of the nation as a whole. It is a means 
to an end, not a thing precious in itself. 

What we therefore have to consider is a deeper and larger ques- 
tion than that of our electoral machinery. It is what adjustment of 
offices and burdens, as between men and women, will most effectually 
promote the harmonious and energetic working of our national institu- 
tions, and the purification and elevation of our national life, both in 
public and in private. 

To whatever extent it may be possible, by changes in our organisa- 
tion and in our accepted ideals, to assimilate the functions of the 
two sexes, to that extent, of course, the advantage of variety is 
sacrificed. If women are to be encouraged to spend their lives, so 
far as Nature allows, as men spend theirs, the special value and virtue 
of womanliness will be lost ; and the contribution of women to the 
general stock will to that extent be merely a numerical increase, 
not an enrichment of quality. 

This change, which would in my judgment be a disastrous one, 

is happily limited, not only by immemorial custom, but in the last 
resort by unalterable conditions ; but it is not so limited as that there 
is nothing risked by the attempt to approach, or even to push for- 
ward, the limit. The extension of the suffrage to women might not 
by itself greatly lessen the distinctness of the present division of 
human afiairs into separate provinces ; but as the symbol and instru- 
ment of what is called ‘emancipation ’ it would unquestionably tend 
in that direction. And we are bound to consider seriously how far we 
are right in pursuing the policy of effacing or ignoring the distinc- 
tions of sex. To say that this policy has gone far enough is not 
to cast any doubt on its having been right to pursue it up to a certain 
point. It does not follow, because a certain process has been bene- 
ficial in a particular case and a moderate degree, that it must be 
desirable to push it in all cases to the utmost extreme. 
[— The real question, then, is whether our country will be best served 
by a continuation of the present immemorial distribution of func- 
tions, by which men undertake the actual management of what are 
emphatically called public affairs, while women are mainly occupied 
with private or domestic matters, each sex exercising the while a 
powerful influence on the way in which the other manages its, own 
special business; or whether it would be a better plan that both 
sexes should indiscriminately attend to all business, whether public 
or private. 

There is a certain absurdity about the mere suggestion of men’s 
taking any increased part in women’s work, which seems to show 
the inherent one-sidedness or unfairness of the suggested alteration. 
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What is, in fact, proposed is that women, while continuing to do all 
their own work, shall take an increased share in that of men—or, if 
the expression be preferred, in that which is open to both men and 
women. The obvious result would be that the work which women 
only can do must be increasingly neglected. How much and how 
grievously it is already neglected is too clear from the terrible statistics 
of infant mortality, and probably also from the evidence of physical 
degeneration in adults. The health and vigour of the nation are at 
the present time too obviously suffering from the extent to which, 
in the wage-earning classes, at any rate, women have become bread- 
winners.’ I do not, of course, mean that this is the only cause of the 
evils in question, but that it is one of their main causes can, I think, 
hardly be denied. Whatever tends to throw on women more than 
their natural share of the burdens and struggles of life must act 
unfavourably upon the children. 

I know that this and other kindred evils are very naturally brought 
forward as showing the need of more feminine and motherly influ- 
ences on public affairs. As to the need of such influence I most 
earnestly agree. It is the very ground of my whole protest; for if 
women are to exercise it they must before all things remain feminine 
and motherly. Call them away from home—from their own com- 
paratively limited but (perhaps for that very reason) deeper and 
more lasting range of influence, into the wider arena of political 
strife and of the multifarious daily business of the outer world—and 
you may find that you have forfeited the very qualities of which 
you were in search ; or, rather, you may gravely impair that which, 
thank Heaven, can never be entirely forfeited. 

For what is it that makes or keeps women feminine and motherly ? 
Why do we expect to find in women a tenderness, a gentleness, and a 
detailed consideration and understanding of the needs and sufferings 
of others, along with a rapidity and sureness of instinctive judgment 
and a delicate sense of moral fitness, not to be found in anything. 
like the same degree in men of the same social position and oppor- 
tunities ? Because they are born so, will be the reply of most people. 
Largely, no doubt, the difference is innate, and depends upon condi- 
tions beyond our ken or control. To that extent I thankfully believe 
it to be indestructible. But we want, for the purification and elevation 
of our national life and action, not the irreducible minimum of woman- 
liness. We desire, not the lowest, but the highest and purest type of 
womanhood to be preserved and perpetuated amongst us. Who can 
doubt that this depends largely upon social and educational influ- 
ences, and upon the nature of the feminine ideal we accept as distinct 
from, and complementary to, the masculine ideal ? 

The purest and noblest type of womanhood is assuredly—and 


' No one who has worked among the poor can have failed to notice the dis- 
creditable readiness of many men to live upon the earnings of their wives. 
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this is what, I fear, we are in some danger of forgetting—largely 
developed by the experiences and habits of motherhood and sister- 
hood, whether actual or ideal. That is to say, women are, or have been, 
from their childhood trained to bestow a very large proportion of 
their time and attention upon the art of family life. From the doll 
stage onwards the habit of watching over and cherishing the help- 
less, and especially the suffering, is exercised and encouraged. As 
long as the lot of wife and mother—or, as an alternative, that of 
Sister of Charity and Mother in Israel—was regarded as the ideal 
destiny for women generally, the virtues of patient, self-forgetful 
devotion and tenderness, with all the accompanying qualities which 
we call specially womanly, were fostered by every surrounding influ- 
ence. But it is idle to suppose that these qualities will flourish equally 
well in an atmosphere of ambition for success in professional or 
political careers. Dare we say even now that there is no falling off 
in the appreciation by girls of the beautiful possibilities of domestic 
life? Can we honestly say that the free and applauded entrance of 
women on careers more or less public has not lessened their readiness 
to undertake the heavy, though precious, burdens of maternity ? 

If it be true, as we can scarcely doubt, that some such grievous 
perversion of natural feeling is going on, the causes of it must cer- 
tainly be far deeper and wider than can be reached by any electoral 
arrangements. But the existence of a serious danger is reason enough 
for avoiding everything which may in even a slight degree tend to 
aggravate it, and this particular danger must obviously be increased 
by whatever tends to exalt political and public careers in the estima- 
tion of women as compared with the exercise of motherly and specially 
feminine influences. 

It is not from any wish to exclude women from taking their share 
in public life that we dread the suffrage. We desire, while preserving 
the old domestic ideal, to extend its action beyond the narrow limits 
of particular families, and beyond the actual relation of parent and 
child, so as to purify and elevate the whole of our national action 
through its influence—by its own methods. To this end our first 
care must be to see that girls shall still be trained to motherliness 
from infancy, and that all our expanding views of education, all our 
modern facilities for extending it, shall be regulated by this distinct 
aim. Maternal instincts may, indeed, be innate in all good women, 
but it does not follow that their right development is independent of 
training. Appreciation and admiration alone are not sufficient to 
preserve them. The art of family life, like all other arts, needs steady 
practice and study. It consists in the continual application to all 
the details of daily home life of those principles of goodness, beauty, 
and truth which underlie all right action, but the working of which, 
by continual practice in ‘that which is least,’ comes to be more 
instinctively recognised, if less intellectually grasped, by the half of 
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humanity whose duties lie nearest at hand, and in whom the sense 
of duty has a more or less conscious root in physical instincts. It 
does not seem possible to cultivate merely intellectual faculties to 
the utmost without in some degree sacrificing the swiftness and clear- 
ness of moral instincts. At any rate, the womanly gift of instan- 
taneous moral judgment must greatly result from the fact that in 
family life observation, quickened by affection, supplies so much 
practice in the rapid and almost unconscious application of ethical 
standards, apart from the slower process of reasoning out the con- 
nection between welfare and virtue. That slower process is doubt- 
less quite as important as instinctive judgment, and, indeed, is in- 
dispensable as a support and corrective to it. My point is that if 
we begin to aim at qualifying women to take a share in public life 
on the same level with men, not to say—which Heaven forbid !—in 
opposition to or rivalry with them, we shall run a serious risk of 
blunting the weapon with which a more domestic training so wonder- 
fully furnishes them, for promptly dividing truth from error, reality 
from pretence, purity of motive from self-seeking, however plausible or 
disguised. By the keenness and especially the detachment of feminine 
judgment many a man is kept from sinking to the level of worldly or 
professional or business codes of conventional morality. While home 
is a sanctuary, the world of business and politics is continually open 
to a purifying and elevating influence. I thankfully believe that 
this influence can never be wholly lost. I gravely fear that it may 
be lowered by the throwing down of all protecting barriers between 
women and the rough outer world. 

The sanctuary which every rightly ordered home must be is not 
a mere school of housekeeping and ornament, but a centre of calm- 
ness and peace, from which the greatest and deepest as weil as the 
minutest things of life wear an aspect not less but more impressive 
than they can have in the market or the street. I would have women, 
to the extent of their ability, study and form a deliberate judgment 
upon the concerns of their country and of the world at large. If 
their sheltered position as home-builders naturally prevents their 
becoming familiar with the precise working of political machinery, 
their view of the goal to be aimed at may be all the more distinct. 
From their bird’s-eye point of view the end may be kept well in 
sight, while the means by which it is to be worked out are chiefly 
left to the men who are in the thick of the battle. From such a 
central but retired position—‘true to the kindred points of heaven 
and home ’—may radiate influences far stronger as well as purer 
than could ever be exercised by comrades in the field. Where all 
are striving, none can be umpire. I would have an Egeria in every 
house to act not only as inspirer, but as moderator and guide of the 
patriotic zeal of the men whose hearts, after all, she holds in her 
hands, 
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We cannot eat our cake and have it. The world will move, and 
in striving for new virtues and new powers for good some of the old 
defences must, I readily acknowledge, be left behind. Yet no one 
will deny that the process, however beneficial, is a dangerous one. 
It may be that my apprehensions are exaggerated ; it may be that 
there are real needs, imperfectly visible to my eyes, for some further 
alteration of our traditional balance and adjustment of functions 
as between men and women. It may be that the gains of such re- 
adjustment will outweigh the losses, and that new virtues may be 
developed by it without serious injury to the old loveliness of life. 
But it cannot be right that such readjustment should be made or 
stimulated on any but the broadest grounds of national expediency, 
or without the hearty concurrence of the half of the nation most 
immediately concerned. 

CaROLINE E, STEPHEN. 





AN ATTEMPT TO REVIVE THE 
DRAMATIC HABIT 


A sricut October morning with a touch of hoar-frost on the trees, 
only just beginning to don the livery of their autumn sleep, and 
there in the Abbey of Westminster, at the foot of Henry the Fifth’s 
tomb, four red roses and a card—‘ In Memory of Agincourt.’ Again, 
a month later, a wintry November evening, dimly outlined in the 
gathering shadows of the smoke and fog—three women praying at 
the shrine of the Confessor, on St. Edward’s Day. Once more, a 
summer afternoon in a provincial town of England, after a matinée 
of one of Shakespeare’s historical plays, I overheard an old country- 
man addressing the manager: ‘God bless you, sir, for showing us 
them ’istory plays; they have taught me ’ow we English became 
what we are and ’ow we can keep so.’ 

These are but few of the many incidents that point to the awaken- 
ing of the people to a larger view of the possibilities of our national 
life. That awakening seems to seek expression in the desire to render 
service to Britain, whether in the sphere of art or of literature, or of 
national defence. As an incentive to such service there seems a 
growing desire on the part of the people to listen once more to the 
stories our fathers have told us, of wisdom in council and mighty 
deeds in war. 

In conjunction with this national feeling comes the craving 
of the artist to connect his work with the traditions of a time when 
ugliness in our towns was the exception and not the rule. In the 
words of Ruskin and of Morris, the Renaissance of art in England, 
which seems about to come upon us, is springing partly from a recog- 
nition of the necessity of taking up the story of the wonder and the 
beauty of life where our fathers left off. Our system of education 
has to learn the limitation of the term ‘ utility,’ that the measure of a 
thing’s value is not solely how much money can be got out of it. 

Drama, of all the arts, is in a sense the most obviously national 
and popular, as a means for expressing the thoughts and feelings, 
the hopes and aspirations of all classes of the community. It borrows 
from all the other axts, and therefore can stimulate and arouse interests 
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among those who have forgotten them; in a word, ‘ n the theatre 
there lies the spiritual seed and kernel of all national poetic and 
all national ethical culture. No other branch can ever truly flourish, 
or ever aid in cultivating the folk, until the theatre’s all-powerful 
assistance has been completely recognised and guaranteed.’ [ 
propose to deal with the work which the Dramatic Revival Society 
has set before it, from three points of view : 

(1) In its relation to the country districts and the towns. 

(2) In its relation to schools, as a once popular but now neglected 
means of education. 

.3) In its relation to the religious life of the community. 


(1) A large portion of our heroic deeds owe their greatness to the 
strong ‘ yeoman life’ of England, to the inspiration we have drawn 
from our mother earth. 

Our poetry, our history, our art, our literature, and our laws 
speak of a time when Nature and her many voices could be heard in 
the Council Chamber and in the cottage. We are not therefore 
surprised that it is to the country districts that we have to look chiefly 
for the survivals of our folk-drama. 

From a revival of this dramatic habit, once truly national, may 
come the means of relieving much of the dulness of our rural life. 
From the pageant, the local play, folk song and dance, will be supplied 
the intellectual stimulus which was once provided by the monastic 
plays, by the wandering companies of actors and of mummers, and in 
earlier times by the harpist, the minstrel, the bard, the jongleur, and 
the Anglo-Saxon gleeman. 

The dramatic instinct of the people survives in the children’s 
games, such as ‘ King of the Castle,’ &c., and in ‘ Punch and Judy,’ the 
‘Christmas Mummers,’ the ‘ Lord Mayor’s Show’ and the like. It 
may be of interest to quote some passages from the performance of the 
Mummers. Their stock play is given in much the same form in various 
districts extending from Sutherlandshire to the Isle of Wight. 


In comes I, old Father Christmas, 
Christmas or Christmas not, 

But I hope old Father Christmas 
Will never be forgot! 


In comes I, King George o’ England, 

That man of courage bold, 

And with my broadsword in my hand 

I won ten thousand pounds in gold. 

"Twas I that fought the fiery Dragon 

And brought him to his slaughter, 

And by these means I won the King of Egypt’s daughter. 


In I comes, the Turkish Knight 
Comes from the Turkish lands to fight. 
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Pardon me, King George, I will pay, 
But never will I be thy slave. 


O King, O King, what hast thou done ? 
I believe thou hast killed my only son. 


In I come, a very good Doctor, 

I’ve travelled in Italy, Sicily, France, and Spain, 
And now I’ve come back to old England again. 
I can cure itch, stitch, palsy, and gout, 

Tf the old Devil’s in ’un, I’ll soon vetch ‘un out. 


I kicked her one hundred and ninety-nine miles 

Through the eye of a needle into a yawnyard, 

Where the wind never blew and the cocks never crew, 
And the mice ran about on tiptoe, afraid of being watched. 


God bless the lady of this house with the gold chain round her neck. 


Their paper rosettes, streamers of various colours, and conical 
headgear might owe their origin to an Etriscan, Assyrian, Byzan- 
tine, Anglo-Saxon, or Henry the Fifth fashion. The words savour 
curiously of the Druid, Robin Hood, Arthur, the early Church and 
the Crusades, and in some modern degenerate versions, of music-halls 
and quack medicines. 

Besides these faint echoes of an older day, in the last few years 
there has been a marked increase of activity in the sphere of folk- 
drama. The peasant of the South, we are told by those who know 
him best, unlike the Scot, though he will not walk ten yards to a 
library, will gladly trudge ten miles to a theatre or a ‘ horsemanship.’ 
The Pageants of Ripon, Flint, Shrewsbury, Sherborne, and Warwick 
were but the precursors of Bury, Winchester, Romsey and many 
others. The Grasmere and Hildenborough plays find their counter- 
part in similar performances at Abington, Coldstream, Newark, 
and in Norfolk, Devonshire, Berkshire, Gloucester, Yorkshire, and 
elsewhere. 

At Alvechurch for twenty-five years has existed a Shakespeare 
Society, originally instituted by the Vicar, Archdeacon Walters, and 
now carried on by his successor, Bishop Mylne. The low comedian 
of their company, a hale and cheery old man of sixty-five, is the 
plumber and bricklayer of the community. On being asked when he 
found time to study such parts as Bottom the weaver, Dogberry and 
the like, he said, ‘Just when I am at my work, mending a drain, 
tiling a house, or building a wall.’ ‘ Eh,’ said another member of the 
company, ‘and ’e do build the best walls in Worcestershire, that 
’e do.’ 

In a small Berkshire village, the story of the River Kennet and 
of the River Isis has been daintily told by the village children, 
coached by the Squire’s wife, in terms of local poetry, local music, 
interspersed with passages of Browning and of Tennyson. At 
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Stratford-on-Avon, the Masque, the Morris Dance, the Singing Pilgrims, 
the flower procession add their quota of enjoyment to the celebration 
of the yearly Shakespearean festival. These are but a few instances 
of the reviving tendencies of the rural districts to find recreation and 
instruction in some form of dramatic representation. 

It is interesting to note how Morris Dancing, which was for a 
long time preserved in its best form in only one or two places in 
England, notably in the neighbourhood of Crewe and of Ettington, has 
taken root, under the guidance of Mr. Cecil Sharp, in the East End 
of London. To such an extent is this the case that many of the 
villages are applying to the East End for instructors in this rural art, 

For the big towns, it is obvious that Drama remains one of the 
few means of lifting its toilers for a moment beyond this ignorant 
present ; the only means, for many, of showing them any beauty, 
of giving them any sensation, beyond that experienced in a public- 
house or at a street fight. Many look forward, in the near future, to 
folk-song, folk-drama, and folk-dance figuring largely in the pro- 
gramme of the music-hall, when that necessary institution has shaken 
off the trammels and restrictions of what some think a selfish and 
shortsighted legislation. 

(2) In its relation to education. On the value of drama as a 
means of general education there is no need to enlarge. The attend- 
ance of schools at theatres ; the almost universal fashion of a school 
performance once a year, such as the Shakespeare plays of Ellesmere, 
Sedbergh, Denstone, Manchester Grammar School, Birmingham 
Technical School, and in old days at Winchester, the Latin play of 
Westminster, and the Greek plays of Oxford and Cambridge are 
acknowledgments of this, but it is more with the use of drama as 
teaching some special subject that I wish to deal here. Most teachers 
are agreed in their preference for the concrete instruction rather 
than the abstract. The picture, though not so popular in this country 
as in Germany, is largely made use of. The monks and other educa- 
tionalists were fully aware in medieval times of the value of the 
dramatic picture. This value is, however, only appreciated in England 
by a few teachers of to-day ; those who have tried it are unanimous 
in praise of the results thereby attained. Once when staying in a 
small village I happened to inquire what on earth the noise, crowd, 
and clamour in a neighbouring field portended. I was informed that 
this was the day on which a celebrated ‘ coach’ taught his army pupils 
Roman history, and presently as my ear became accustomed to the din, 
cries for Rome and for the Volscians, shouts for Caius Marcius and 
for Aufidius became distinguishable. At first I was informed that 
parents objected to the damage done to their boys’ clothes. Hannibal’s 
coat was rent in twain at the batt!e of Canne, the leg of Scipio Africanus 
was broken at Zama, but as they both passed high up into Sand- 
hurst these accidents were overlooked. 
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Only the other day in Sussex, one of the supporters of the Dramatic 
Revival Society, on visiting a school and asking what the children 
knew of Richard the Second, had the following experience; ‘ I am Bol- 
ingbroke,’ said one; ‘I am Wat Tyler’ said another; ‘ We are Richard 
the Second because he is so long,’ cried two in a breath, and forthwith 
they proceeded to enact the story of his life. The schoolmistress 
informed my friend that the children not only learned quicker, but 
remembered longer the lessons taught them in this way; that the 
clever children had become much keener, that the dunces on whom 
all teaching seemed thrown away had at last begun to learn ; and that 
the parents of the children so far shared the enthusiasm as to borrow 
all her history books in order to be able to participate in the joyous 
tasks of the little ones. This lady used the method in many branches 
of study. North America, in the geography lesson, was associated 
with Red Indians and tomahawks, and pleasant games on the warpath. 
I do not know whether it had reached as far as scalps, and I believe 
there was some confusion as to the llamas of South America, that 
spit at you when you feed them, and the Lamas of Thibet, but in 
spite of these drawbacks and in spite of opposition at first both from 
the parents and from the authorities, the system has been adhered to, 
and has given the greatest satisfaction to the pupils and to the 
Inspector. 

To conclude this part of the subject, many a scholar has been 
heard to say that he did not understand what a Greek play meant 
until he saw it acted on the stage; he had not understood its 
relation to the religious and political life of Greece, or the pregnant 
meaning of its message to the life of to-day. Even a University 
bootmaker has been known to come out from one of the performances, 
declaring that he had at last acquired a respect for alpha, beta, gamma, 
delta, and what comes of it. 

(3) ‘ Mother, get up ; why are youkneeling? People are leaving the 
theatre.’ ‘I am sorry, dear; I thought I was in church.’ So spoke 
an elderly Quaker lady, who had come in eight miles from the country 
to see a Shakespearean play, and who had never been inside a theatre 
before. The dominant impression after seeing Hamlet was that she 
had been present at some sort of religious ceremony. 

The same feeling has often been noticed amongst audiences at 
the Greek plays, Mysteries and Moralities; in fact, wherever the 
translation or transfiguration of self to a higher plane has called 
forth the words, ‘It is good for us to be here.’ Markedly was this 
the case at the performance of the Chester plays and at the presenta- 
tion of Everyman. The reverent silence of the onlookers showed 
the sincerity of their appreciation. One realised the relation of the 
mystery plays to medieval England ; one felt how much literature and 
drama had lost by having allowed this particular form of thought- 
expression to fall into disuse. How much the priests of all religions 
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have depeided on these feelings for the dissemination of their various 
doctrines and the inculcation of moral truths is well known to the 
student cf Greek, Catholic, and Buddhist history. 

It is generally found in these undertakings that all differences 
are laid aside; the Roman Catholic, the Wesleyan, and the Anglican 
all work side by side at the Mystery, Morality, or fairy story dealt 
with in ‘our play.’ The dramatic representations of ‘ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress ’ or of the Nativity have brought to many a parish and village 
a Christmas message of peace and good will. 

There is not space in the limits of an article like this to deal at 
length with the machinery which the Dramatic Revival Society 
can employ to meet the needs of these various movements, but it 
is held that the mere establishment of a central office, for recording 
what has been done and is still doing amongst us, may be of great 
service to those villages and parishes that have any story they wish to 
tell in dramatic form. Such an office has enabled us to give informa- 
tion to many schools and societies as to the staging of various plays, 
what music, scenery, costumes, acting versions &c. to use. Again, 
many plays are sent to us, varying from the simple Socratic dialogue 
to complex conversations between all the Gods and Demigods of 
Greece and Rome. Only the other day we sent down to a school an 
adaptation from Herodotus of the death of Croesus. Similar adapta- 
tions ficm Froissart, Moliére, and from our master novelists and 
many other sources reach our office, and are handed on to those who 
may require them. The same post brought usin a demand for a play 
on a Missionary subject, and a copy of a small play on St. Augustine. 
Some plays that reach us are suitable in form and style for the require- 
ments of the professional theatre ; these we read and send on to members 
of our Society likely to need them, or to aid in their production. 
From our library and the designs we hope to accumulate, our members 
will be able to obtain all the information they may require for producing 
their ow work in their own way. 

We do not pretend that the Grasmere or Hildenborough players 
may have any need of our Society’s help, but we believe that our 
members can learn much from such Societies for the promotion of 
the movement which the Dramatic Revival Society has at heart. 

We have established, or are in course of establishing, friendly 
relations with Miss Mouillot’s Amateur Players’ Association, Mr. 
Sharp and Mr. Gardiner’s Folk-song and Folk-dance movement, and 
with Mr. Blunt, of the Peasant Art Society ; also with Mrs. Gomme 
and the Old English Pastime and Children’s Game Society. We do 
not know that we shall be of much help to them, but we think they 
will be glad to see the result of their efforts made practically useful 
in the village pageant and village drama. 

In conclusion, I have, I hope, however cursorily and inadequately, 
given some information as to the field of our labours, and the method 
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we shall employ in ploughing our not lonely furrow. I have shown 
how our work is in some way, in however humble a degree, in harmony 
with the cry of ‘ Back to the land,’ and the Garden City ; how it may 
brighten the life of the labourer and make his labour more intelligent 
and more effective; how it may aid in the renaissance of the arts 
which seems to be about to dawn upon us, by laying the foundation of 
a truly National Art, in the re-establishment of folk-drama. No art 
can be truly national unless it has such a foundation. A great artist 
whom we invited to join us wrote back, ‘ Certainly, art, drama, and 
conscription, more than anything else, will civilise our Empire.’ It is 
in this spirit that our task is undertaken, not for the purpose of making 
a good labourer into a bad actor, but in the hope of refining some 
of his amusements, and suggesting to him new forms of recreation 
and intellectual pleasure. 

England possesses a great storehouse of this kind in the. shape 
of dances, songs, and plays, and they are so often left on the shelf 
undusted and forgotten. 

By telling the story that our fathers have told us of England’s 
greatness and gladness, we shall do something to make life more 
joyous, wiser and richer, for town and village. In so doing we shall 
assist many problems, not directly our own, such as that of self-defence 
and the revival of agriculture. In a word, we too are seeking to take 
part in the movement that is all around us for the re-awakening of 
England. 

Whether the name be well chosen or not, the objects of the Society 
can surely do something to make the tradition of ‘ Merrie England ’ a 
reality, by song and by dance, by tableau, by drama, by recitation, 
by pageant, by mystery or fairy play. We can do something to help 
the people to realise the joy and the sorrow of their own lives and of 
others. In showing them a ready form for the expression of these 
emotions, we shall increase the one and lessen or console the other. 
We shall as a nation again realise what every nation at its greatest 
holds ever before it—that human progress is realised, according to 
God’s providence, in terms of immortal happiness or immortal pain. 


Frank R. Benson. 
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JBSEN'S IMPERIALISM 


Tr is said that Henrik Ibsen, even towards the end of his life, regarded 
Emperor and Galilean, a World-historic Drama, as his masterpiece ; 
and, whether this be so or no, there is ample evidence in his letters 
that at the date of its completion (1873) he held that opinion. I 
doubt whether any critic of repute has ever been found to agree 
with him. It has been recognised from the outset that, while the 
First Part of the great double drama is full of vigour, colour, and move- 
ment, the Second Part is languid, fragmentary, and more like a rather 
long-drawn historical romance than a drama properly so called. 
Even in the Second Part there are magnificent patches of imaginative 
work ; but the general effect is one of effort, and effort of a rather 
cheap kind. We feel that, while the play is not very dramatic, it is 
distinctly and insistently melodramatic. 

An examination of its development in the poet’s mind, and of 
its relation to its historic sources, reveals a curious reason for this 
difference in style and effect between the two parts. In the following 
pages I shall attempt to show that, just as he was about midway in 
its composition, Ibsen was seized and mastered by a ‘ world-historic ’ 
idea which impelled him, in the Second Part, if not to alter his view 
of the character of his hero, at any rate to belittle him by treating 
him as the pitifully purblind instrument of an overruling destiny. 
This idea, as I understand it, was a sort of imperialism—a belief in 
the efficacy of large political or racial aggregates in promoting that 
‘revolution of the spirit of man’ to which he looked for the salvation 
of the world. That this idea was very clearly thought out, or that 
it was successfully brought into harmony with his other ideas, I do 
not contend. But we have the plainest evidence for the fact that it 
took hold on him, and dominated his thought, during the years when 
he was giving its final form to Emperor and Galilean. 

The play was conceived during the first months of Ibsen’s first 
residence in Italy, in 1864; but it was put aside for six years, while 
he wrote Brand, Peer Gynt, and The League of Youth. In the autumn 
of 1870, while living in Dresden, he seriously attacked the theme, 
and on the 18th of January, 1871, he wrote to his publisher, Hegel, 
that the First Part was finished. But this ‘ First Part’ was not the 
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five-act play we now possess, under the title of Casar’s Apostasy. 
At that time he thought of making a trilogy of the work; and the 
First Part referred to in this letter to Hegel was a three-act play 
entitled Julian and the Philosophers. No doubt it substantially corre- 
sponded with the first three acts of Cesar’s Apostasy, and ended with 
Julian’s elevation to the rank of Cesar. At that time (January 1871) 
the poet hoped to have the whole play ready for the printers by 
June. As a matter of fact, he took more than two years over what 
he expected to complete in six months. In July 1871 he wrote to 
Hegel, asking for more historical documents as to the career of Julian— 
‘It is facts that I require.’ At the same time he said: ‘ This book 
will be my chief work. . . . That positive view of the world which 
the critics have so long been demanding of me they will find here.’ 
Up to August of the following year (1872) he still wrote of the play 
as being divided into three parts: Julian and the Philosophers, three 
acts; Julian’s Apostasy, three acts; and Julian on the Imperial 
Throne, five acts. It is not clear at what date he determined to 
fuse the six acts of the first two plays into the five acts of the play 
we actually possess. The announcement of this alteration first 
occurs in a letter to Hegel, of February 1873, informing him of the 
completion of the whole work. 

It was in 1872 that Ibsen made, by correspondence, the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Edmund Gosse ; and to him he wrote in October of that 
year : 


Iam working daily at Julianus Apostata, and... am putting into this 
book a great part of my own spiritual life. What I depict J have, under other 
forms, myself gone through; and the historic theme I have chosen has also a 
much closer relation to the movements of our own time than one might at first 


suppose. 


In a somewhat later letter to Mr. Gosse, he says: ‘I have kept 
strictly to history . . . and yet I have put much self-anatomy into 
this book.’ In the same key he wrote to his friend Ludvig Daae 
immediately after the completion of the play : ‘ There is in the character 
of Julian . . . more of my own spiritual experience than I care to 
acknowledge to the public.’ 

Now let us note the exact day on which Ibsen told Hegel that 
Julian and the Philosophers was completed, that he was hard at work 
on the Second Part, and that he hoped to have all three parts finished 
in six months. The day was the 18th of January, 1871—the very 
day on which, at Versailles, King William of Prussia was proclaimed 
German Emperor. That this event, and all that it stood for, made a 
deep impression on Ibsen, we know on his own authority. In 1888 he 
wrote to the Danish-German scholar Julius Hoffory : 


Emperor and Galilean is not the first work I wrote in Germany, but doubt- 
less the first that I wrote under the influence of German spiritual life. . . , 
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During my four years’ stay in Rome I had merely made various historical 
studies and taken sundry notes for Emperor and Galilean. I had not sketched 
out any definite plan, and much less written any of it, My view of life was 
still, at that time, national Scandinavian, wherefore I could not master the 
foreign material. Then, in Germany, I lived through the great time, the year 
of the war and the development which followed it. This brought with it for 
me, at many points, an impulse of transformation. My conception of world 
history and of human life had hitherto been a national one. It now widened 
into a racial conception, and then I could write Emperor and Galilean. 


This puts it beyond doubt that a marked change of mental attitude 
must have occurred during the actual composition of the play. We 
know that before the day on which the imperialisation of Germany 
became an accomplished fact—and therefore long before it was possible 
for the poet to realise and take home to himself the historic lessons 
of that event—the three acts of Julian and the Philosophers were 
already written, and good progress made with Julian’s Apostasy. 
But when we next hear of the play, six months later, we find that, 
far from being finished, it has apparently made little or no advance. 
What has he been doing in the interval? He has been, I suggest, 
readjusting his mental attitude in the light of the ‘ world-historic ’ 
events of which he is an absorbed spectator. 

In a letter to Hegel he speaks explicitly of ‘the growth of the 
idea during the process of composition.’ At the end of the six months 
of apparent inactivity we find him calling out (rather late in the day, 
one would think) for facts. The inference is that hitherto he has 
been poetising more or less freely on a comparatively slight historic 
basis, but that his new idea involves a closer sifting of the documents. 
And this inference is fully borne out by a study of the play in its 
relation to history. To put it broadly, but not, I think, unfairly : 
the First Part (as it now stands) is true to the spirit of history, but not 
to the letter, while the Second Part is true to the letter, but not to 
the spirit. For the actual events, the individual scenes, of the First 
Part, there is no historic foundation, except in the case of the military 
insurrection which forced Julian to assume the purple. Apart frem 
some unimportant rearrangements of chronology, the other events are 
such as may quite well have occurred, but there is no evidence that 
they did actually occur. When we pass to the Second Part, on-the 
other hand, we find it a mere mosaic of incidents and expressions 
taken bodily from the documents. Here there is practically nothing 
fictitious save the fictions of the ecclesiastical historians. Yet the 
general impression conveyed by the Second Part is as false to history 
and unjust to Julian as the general impression conveyed by the First 
Part is just and true. 

In saying this, however, I am somewhat anticipating my argu- 
ment. All I have hitherto proved is that between January and 
June 1871—that is to say, between the practical completion of our 
present First Part and the commencement of the Second Part— 
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a momentous change of spirit and of method did as a matter of fact 
take place. The First Part, no doubt, would afterwards be in some 
degree modified in the light of later conceptions; but the changes 
were certainly not sufficient to obscure the spirit in which it was 
originally conceived, or to render it homogeneous with the Second. 

It is to be noted that not until after the six months’ gap between 
January and July 1871 does Ibsen announce to Hegel that the 
play will contain ‘that positive view of the world which the critics 
have so long been demanding.’ What, then, was that ‘ positive 
view’? It can have been nothing else than the theory of the ‘ third 
empire’ which is to absorb both paganism and Christianity, and is 
to mark, as it were, the maturity of the race, in contrast to its pagan 
childhood and its Christian adolescence. The theory is most clearly 
formulated in the scene between Julian and Maximus at the end of 
the third act of the Second Part, of which this is the essential portion : 


Junttan. Who shall conquer? The Emperor or the Galilean ? 

Maximus. Both the Emperor and the Galilean shall succumb. 

JuLian. Succumb——? Both——?... 

Maximus. Hear me, brother and friend of truth! I say you shall both 
succumb—but not that you shall perish. 

Does not the child succumb in the youth, and the youth in the man? Yet 
neither child nor youth perishes. 

Oh, my best-loved pupil—have you forgotten our colloquies in Ephesus 
about the three empires ? 

Jutian. Ah, Maximus, years have passed since then. Speak! 

Maximus. You know I have never approved your policy as Emperor. You 
have tried to make the youth a child again. The empire of the flesh is 
swallowed up in the empire of the spirit. But the empire of the spirit is not 
final, any more than the youth is. You have tried to hinder the growth of the 
youth, to hinder him from becoming a man. Oh, fool, who have drawn your 
sword against that which is to be—against the third empire, in which the twin- 
natured shall reign ! 


That this conception was no passing one, but was fundamental 
with Ibsen, is proved in many ways, but chiefly, perhaps, in a speech 
he delivered in Stockholm in 1887, fourteen years after the comple- 
tion of Emperor and Galilean, in which he said : 


I have sometimes been called a pessimist; and, indeed, I am one, inasmuch 
as I do not believe in the eternity of human ideals. But I am also an optimist, 
inasmuch as I fully and confidently believe in the ideals’ power of propagation 
and of development. Especially and definitely do I believe that the ideals of 
our time, as they pass away, are tending toward that which, in my drama of 
Emperor and Galilean, I have designated as ‘the third empire.’ Let me 
therefore drain my glass to the growing, the coming time. 


The analogy between this theory and the Nietzschean conception 
of the ‘Overman’ need not here be emphasised. It is sufficient to 
note that Ibsen had come to conceive world-history as moving under, 
the guidance of a Will which works through blinded, erring and 
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sacrificed human instruments, toward a ‘third empire’ in which the 
jarring elements of flesh and spirit shall be reconciled. 

It may seem like a play on the word ‘empire’ to connect this 
concept with the establishment in January 1871 of a political con- 
federation of petty States, compared with which even Julian’s ‘ orbis 
terrarum’ was a world-empire indeed. But there can be no doubt 
that in Ibsen’s mind political unification, the formation of large 
aggregates inspired by a common idea, figured as a preliminary to the 
coming of the ‘third empire.’ Of this there are many evidences. 
In no: other sense can we read the letter to Hoffory above quoted, or 
the letter to George Brandes in which he says : 


Only entire nations can join in great intellectual movements. A change of 
front in our conception of life and of the world is no parochial matter, and we 
Scandinavians have not yet got beyond the parish-council standpoint. No- 
where do you find a parish council anticipating and furthering the third empire. 


In a later letter to Brandes (Munich, 30th of October, 1888) he 
says: ‘I began by feeling myself a Norwegian. I then developed 
into a Scandinavian, and now I have come to rest in collective 
Germanism.’ To the same purpose runs one of his commonplace- 
book reflections, recently brought to light; it is undated, but was 
evidently written before 1871: ‘We laugh at the four-and-thirty 
fatherlands of Germany; but the four-and-thirty fatherlands of 
Europe are equally ridiculous. North America is content with one, 
or—for the present—with two.’ Perhaps it may not be quite fanciful 
to find an evidence of the persistence of this habit of thought in the 
fact that the poet’s last public utterances should have taken the form 
of protests against one-sided sympathy with the Boers in the South 
African war. 

‘But Julian,’ it may be said, ‘represented precisely this ideal of 
political cohesion which was revived in the unification of Germany ; 
why, then, should Ibsen, in writing the second play, have (so to speak) 
turned against his hero?’ Incidentally and by inheritance, Julian 
did indeed stand for Empire; but tha. was not the idea which ani- 
mated his life. What he aimed at wax, in effect, the maintenance of 
unnumbered local cults, in opposition to the spiritual unity which 
was the ideal, fiercely and intolerantly pursued, of the Christian 
Church. It was this very claim to universal validity that Julian could 
least endure in the doctrine of the Galileans. True, he was himself 
a monotheist in the Neo-Platonic sense. The gods were to him only 
emanations or symbols—departmental representatives, as it were—of 
God. This highly compressed statement does great injustice to the 
subtlety of this metaphysic, but is sufficiently accurate for the present 
purpose. It is not quite clear to us, and it was very likely not quite 
clear to Julian himself, whether he believed in the objective existence 
of the divinities he worshipped. Probably he did not ; yet M. Gaston 
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Boissier, a high authority on such a point, writes : ‘ Je n’oserais pas dire 
avec autant d’assurance que M.- Naville que l’anthropomorphisme lui 
est tout 4 fait étranger.’ Be this as it may, he regarded the finite 
deities of polytheism as indispensable forms through which alone 
the human mind could contemplate or commune with the infinite ; 
and he was quite willing that every nation or tribe should approach 
God through the gods to whom their fathers had paid homage. His 
own ‘Hellenism’ he regarded as a very superior form of religion, 
but not as exclusively valid. He may have hoped that—with the 
improvements he sought to introduce into it, most of them borrowed 
from Christianity—it would ultimately spread even to the barbarians. 
But his tolerance of barbarian cults (such as the Jewish worship of 
Jehovah) was not only sincere—it was a fundamental element in 
his thought. Had Christianity been content to be a religion he would 
have seen no objection to it; what he would not suffer was its 
intransigeant claim to be the religion. But Ibsen had come to 
think of this: spiritual imperialism as precisely the most necessary 
step towards the realisation of the ‘third empire.’ A loose political 
unity could be of little avail without the spiritual fusion implied in 
a world-religion. It was Julian’s tragic error to oppose this fusion ; 
or rather, he was chosen as the ‘ third great freedman under necessity ’ 
to give the final demonstration of the impotence of religious nation- 
alism. Christianity, as it existed in the fourth century, possessed 
a metaphysic very similar to that of Neo-Platonic polytheism, and 
certainly in no way inferior ; it possessed a greatly superior ethic ; it 
opposed to the anarchy of paganism a highly-developed organisation 
and power of ecclesiastical discipline (both of which Julian attempted 
to imitate); and, above all, it possessed the inestimable advantage 
of offering for worship no mere symbols or figures of speech, but a 
historic divinity whose human character, as distinct from his theo- 
logical functions, was eminently capable of exciting devotion and 
enthusiasm. That Julian should have set himself up against a religion 
thus equipped for world-conquest was, in Ibsen’s eyes, a crime against 
the light, but a crime predestined to make the light shine forth the 
more irresistibly. 

Since Julian’s failure, however, was the most conspicuous and 
unalterable fact in the historical data, it may seem that Ibsen must 
from the outset have intended some such conclusion to his work 
as that which he actually gave it, and that the events of 1871 can 
at most have lent greater precision to ideas which must all along have 
been in his mind. But is this so certain? Ibsen could not make 
Julian succeed ; but was it necessary to make him fail so pitiably 
and almost ignobly? Or, to bring the matter to a more definite 
point, is the Julian of the Second Part really the same man as the 
Julian of the First Part ? 

There may, indeed, be no irreconcilablé contradiction between 
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the two phases of Julian’s character ; yet one cannot but feel, I think, 
that in the Second Part the poet’s attitude towards him has entirely 
changed. In the First Part he is in the main heroic, with moments 
of weakness ; in the Second Part, he is in the main contemptible, with 
moments of heroism. The ultimate secret of this change is probably 
to be sought in Ibsen’s repeated assertion, to Mr. Gosse and other 
correspondents, that he has ‘ put into the book a part of his own 
spiritual life,’ and that ‘there is in the character of Julian more of 
his own spiritual experience than he cares to acknowledge to the 
public.’ 

In what sense can he mean this? Every dramatist, of course, 
draws upon the potentialities of his own soul for many of the traits 
which he gives to his characters. Mr. Meredith declared to Robert 
Louis Stevenson that he found his Sir Willoughby Patterne mainly 
in his own breast ; and similarly Ibsen said that Brand represented 
the higher side, and Peer Gynt the lower side, of his own nature. 
That, in this sense, something of Julian came from within, is doubtless 
true ; but as all the leading traits of his character came from with- 
out—from history, anecdote, invective, and above all from his own 
writings—he certainly could not be called a mere self-projection of the 
poet, as an entirely fictitious personage might be. In this sense, then, 
Ibsen can scarcely have meant his reiterated remark. Its truth, in 
this sense, would have been limited and not worth emphasising. 
What he meant, I suggest, was that he had himself gone through the 
same rebellion against Christianity—against book-worship, death- 
worship, other-worldliness, hypocrisy, intolerance—which he has 
portrayed in Julian. He had seen (in Rome) the ruins of the ancient 
world of light and glory sicklied o’er with the pale cast of medizvalism ; 
and he had sympathised to the full with Julian’s passionate resentment 
against the creed which had defamed and defaced the old beauty in 
the name of a truth that was so radically corrupted as to be no longer 
true. Jul'an, then, as he first conceived the play, was to be the 
poet’s own mouthpiece (within the limits imposed by his dramatic 
instinct), and to proclaim unequivocally what Carlyle would have 
called his ‘ Exodus from Houndsditch.’ He was to fail, indeed ; but his 
failure was to be represented as a world-catastrophe. In the light of 
this conception, the First Part was planned and in great measure 
written. But then intervened the new idea, the spiritual imperialism, 
if I may so express it, arising out of the events of 1870-71. Further 
atudy of detail showed that the secret of Julian’s failure lay in the 
hopeless inferiority of the religion he championed to the religion he 
attacked. That religion, with all its corruptions, came to seem a 
necessary stage in the evolution of humanity; and the poet asked 
himself, perhaps, whether he, any more than Jul'an, had even now a 
more practical substitute to offer in its place. In the concept of the 
‘third empire’ he found the keystone to his arch of thought, to which 
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everything else must be brought into due relation. He te-wrote (it 
seems probable) the scene of the symposium at Ephesus (Part I., 
Act ITY.) in order to emphasise this idea ; and it entirely dominated and 
conditioned the whole of the second play. 

But what was the effect of this concept? It was to make Julian 
a plaything in the hands of some power, some implicitly postulated 
World-Will, working slowly, deviously, but relentlessly towards a 
far-off, dimly-divined consummation. Christianity, no doubt, was 
also an instrument of this power ; but it was an instrument predestined 
(for the moment) to honourable uses, while its opponent was fated to 
dishonour. Thus the process of the Second Part is a gradual sapping 
of Julian’s intelligence and power of moral discrimination ; while the 
World-Will, acting always on the side of Christianity, becomes indis- 
tinguishable from the mechanical providence of the vulgar melo- 
dramatist. 

Whatever we may think of the historical or philosophical value 
of the theory of the ‘third empire,’ there can be little doubt that its 
effect upon the play has been artistically disastrous. It has led 
Ibsen to cog the dice against Julian in a way from which even a Father 
of the Church might have shrunk. He has not only accepted uncritic- 
ally all the invectives of Gregory and the other Christian assailants of 
‘ Antichrist,’ but he has given to many historic events a fictitious 
twist, and always to Julian’s disadvantage. 

It would need a volume to apply to each incident of the Second 
Part the test of critical examination. I must be content with a rough 
outline of the distorting effect of the poet’s preoccupation with his 
‘ world-historic ’ idea. 

In the first place, he makes Julian much more of a persecutor than 
even his enemies allege him to have been. Nothing is more certain 
than that Julian was sincerely convinced of the inefficacy of violence 
as @ means of conversion, and keenly alive to the impolicy of con- 
ferring upon his opponents the distinction of martyrdom. Tried by 
the standards of his age, he was a marvellously humane man. Com- 
pared with his uncle Constantine, his cousin Constantius, and his 
brother Gallus—to go no further back among wearers of the purple— 
he seems like a being of another race. It is quite true, as his enemies 
allege, that his clemency was politic as well as humane ; but, whatever 
its motives, it was real and consistent. Gregory, while trying to make 
him out a monster, explicitly and repeatedly complains that he 
denied to Christians the crown of martyrdom. Saint Jerome speaks 
of his blanda persecutio, persecution by methods of mildness. The 
worst that can be alleged against him is a lack of diligence in punishing 
popular outrages upon the Christians (generally of the nature of 
reprisals) which occurred here and.there under his rule. That he 
incited to such riots is nowhere alleged, and it is difficult to judge 
whether his failure to repress them was due to malicious inertia or to 
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actual lack of power. The policing of the empire cannot have been 
an easy matter, and Julian was occupied during the whole of his brief 
reign in concentrating his forces for the Persian expedition. It cannot 
be pretended that his tolerance rose to the pitch of impartiality. He 
favoured pagans, and he more or less oppressed Christians ; though a 
considerable part of his alleged oppression lay in the withdrawal of 
extravagant privileges conferred on them by his predecessors. In his 
attempt to undo some of the injustices that Christians had com- 
mitted during their forty years of predominance—such as the seizure 
of temple glebes and so forth—he was doubtless guilty, on his own 
account, of more than one injustice. Wrong breeds wrong, and in a 
time of religious dissolution and reconstruction equity is always at 
the mercy of passion, resentment, and greed. There was even, in 
some of Julian’s proceedings, a sort of perfidy and insolence that must 
have been peculiarly galling to the Christians. It would not be 
altogether unjust to accuse him of having instituted against the new 
religion a campaign of chicanery; but that is something wholly 
different from a campaign of blood. The alleged ‘martyrdoms’ of 
his reign are few in number,' are, for the most part, recounted by late 
and prejudiced authorities, are accompanied by all the manifestly 
fabulous details characteristic of such stories, and are none of them, 
with the smallest show of credibility, laid to the account of Julian 
himself. 

But what is the impression we receive from Ibsen? We are 
given to understand that Julian drifted into a campaign of sanguinary 
atrocity, full of horrors as great as those recorded or imagined of the 
persecutions under Decius and Diocletian. It is made to seem, more- 
over, that he was personally concerned in some of the worst of these 
horrors. We are asked to conceive his life as being passed with the 
mingled shrieks and psalms of his victims ringing in his ears. He is 
made to gloat in imagination over their physical agonies. (‘ Where 
are the Galileans now? Some under the executioner’s hands, others 
flying through the narrow streets, ashy pale with terror, their eyes 
starting from their heads,’ &c.) He is haunted in his last hours by 
ghastly visions of whole troops of martyrs. Moreover, his persecu- 
tions are made particularly hateful by the fact that they either fall 
upon or threaten his personal friends. The companion of his child- 
hood, Agathon (a fictitious personage), is goaded by remorseless 
cruelty to that madness which eventually makes him the assassin of 
Antichrist. Gregory of Nazianzus is first made (what he never was) 
Julian’s most cherished comrade, and is then shown as doing what he 
never did—playing a noble and heroic part in personally defying the 
tyrant. Mad and monstrous designs are attributed to Julian, such as 
that of searching out (with the aid of tortures) and destroying all the 

1 Between fifteen and twenty are enumerated by Allard (Julien l’Apostat), a writer 
who gravely reproduces all the stereotyped figments of the hagiographers. 
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writings of the Christians. This trait appears to be suggested by @ 
letter from Julian to the Prefect of Egypt, enjoining him to collect 
and preserve all the books which had belonged to George, Bishop of 
Alexandria : 


He had many of them concerning philosophy and rhetoric, and many that 
contained the doctrines of the inipious Galileans. I would willingly see the 
last-named all destroyed, if I did not fear that some good and useful books 
might, at the same time, by mistake be destroyed. Make, therefore, the most 
minute search concerning them. In this search the secretary of George may 
be of great help to you... . But if he try to deceive you in this affair, submit 
him to the torture. 


It is needless to remark upon the difference between a rhetorical 
wish that all the Christian books in a particular library might be 
destroyed, and an actual attempt to annihilate all the Christian writings 
in the world. Thus not only are the clearest evidences of Julian’s 
abstention from violence disregarded, but all sorts of minor incidents 
are misrepresented to his disadvantage. 

A particularly grave injustice to his character meets us almost on 
the threshold of the Second Part. The execution of the treasurer, 
Ursulus, by the military tribunal which Julian appointed on coming to 
the throne is condemned by all historians and was regretted by Julian 
himself. No doubt he was culpably remiss in not preventing it ; but 
Ibsen, without the slightest warrant, gives his conduct a peculiarly 
odious character in making it appear that he deliberately sacrificed the 
old man to his resentment of a blow administered to his vanity in the 
matter of the Eastern ambassadors. There is nothing whatever to 
connect Ursulus with this incident. 

The failure of Julian’s effort to rebuild the Temple of Jerusalem is 
a matter of unquestioned history. It is impossible now to determine, 
though it is easy to conjecture, what natural accidents were magnified 
by superstition into supernatural intervention. But what does Ibsen 
do? He is not even content with the comparatively rational account 
of the matter given by Gregory within a few months of its occurrence. 
He adopts Ammian’s later and much-exaggerated account ; he makes 
Jovian (who had nothing to do with the affair) avouch it with the 
authority of an eye-witness; and, to give the miracle a still more 
purposeful significance, he represents it as the instrument of the con- 
version of Jovian, who was to be Julian’s successor, and the undoer 
of his work. Under ordinary circumstances, this would be a quite 
admissible rearrangement of history, designed to save the introduction 
of another character. But the very fact that the poet is throughout 
the play so obviously sacrificing dramatic economy and concentration 
to historic accuracy renders this heightening of the alleged miracle 
something very like a falsification of evidence. It arises, of course, 
from no desire to be unjust to Julian, for whom Ibsen’s sympathy 
remains unmistakable, but from a determination to make him the 
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tragic victim of a World-Will pitilessly using him as an instrument to 
its far-off ends. 

But this conception of a vague external power interfering at all 
sorts of critical moments to bafile designs which, for one reason or 
another, it disapproves, belongs to the very essence of melodrama. 
Therefore the incident of the Temple of Jerusalem brings with it 
painful associations of The Sign of the Cross; and still more suggestive 
of that masterpiece is the downfall of the temple of Apollo at Daphne, 
which brings the second act of the Second Part to a close. Here the 
poet deliberately departs from history for the sake of a theatrical 
effect. The temple of Apollo was not destroyed by an earthquake, 
or in any way that even suggested a miracle. It was simply burnt 
to the ground ; and though there was no evidence:to show how the 
conflagration arose, the suspicion that it was the work of Christians 
cannot be regarded as wholly unreasonable. 

An incident of which Ibsen quite uncritically accepts the accounts 
of Julian’s enemies is his edict imposing what we should now call a 
test on the teachers in public (municipal) schools. This was probably 
an impolitic act ; but an act of frantic tyranny it certainly was not. 
Homer and Hesiod were in Julian’s eyes sacred books. They were 
the scriptures of his religion ; and he decreed that they should not be 
expounded to children, at the public expense, by ‘atheists’ who 
(unless they were hypocrites as well) were bound to cast ridicule and 
contempt on them as religious documents. It is not as though 
Christians of that age could possibly have been expected to treat the 
Olympian divinities with the decent reverence with which even an 
agnostic teacher of to-day will speak of the gospel story. Such 
tolerance was foreign to the whole spirit of fourth-century Christianity. 
It was nothing if not intolerant ; and the teacher would have been no 
good Christian who did not make his lessons the vehicle of proselytism. 
There is something a little paradoxical in the idea that tolerance 
should go the length of endowing the propagation of intolerance ; and 
it is sheer absurdity to represent Julian’s measure as an attempt to 
deprive Christians of all instruction, and hurl them back into illiterate 
barbarism. He explic.tly states that Christian children are as welcome 
as ever to attend the schools. 

As the drama draws to a close, Ibsen shows his hero at every sali 
more pitifully hoodwinked and led astray by the remorseless World- 
Will. He regains, towards the end, a certain tragic dignity, but it is 
at the expense of his sanity. ‘ Quos deus vult perdere prius dementat.’ 
Now there is no real evidence for the frenzied megalomania, the 
Cisarenwahn, which the poet attributes to Julian. It is not even 
certain that his conduct of the Persian expedition was so rash and 
desperate as it is represented to have been. Gibbon (no partisan of 
Julian’s) has shown that there is a case to be made even for the burning 
of the fleet. The mistake, perhaps, lay not so much in burning it as in 
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having it there at all. Even as events fell out, the result of the 
expedition was by no means the greatest disaster that ever befell the 
Roman arms. The commonplace, self-indulgent Jovian brought 
the army off, ignominiously indeed, but in tolerable preservation. 
Had Julian lived, who knows but that the burning of the ships might 
now have ranked as one of the most brilliant inspirations recorded in 
military history ? 

It would be too much, perhaps, to expect any poet to resist 
the introduction of the wholly unhistorical ‘I am hammering the 
Emperor’s coffin,’ and ‘Thou hast conquered, Galilean.’ They 
certainly fell in too aptly with Ibsen’s scheme for him to think of 
weighing their evidences. But one significant instance may be noted 
of the way in which he twists things to the detriment either of Julian’s 
character or of his sanity. In the second scene of the fifth act, he 
makes Julian contemplate suicide by drowning, in the hope that, if 
his body disappeared, the belief would spread abroad that he had been 
miraculously snatched up into the communion of the gods. Now 
Gregory, it is true, mentions the design of suicide ; but he mentions it 
as an incident of Julian’s delirium a/ter his wound. Gregory’s virulence 
of hatred makes him at best a suspected witness ; but even he did not 
hold Julian capable of so mad a fantasy before his intellect had been 
overthrown by physical suffering and fever. 

Thus from step to step, throughout the Second Part, does Ibsen 
disparage and degrade his hero. It is not for me to discuss the value 
of the conception of the ‘third empire’ to which poor Julian was 
sacrificed. But one thing we may say with confidence—namely, 
that the postulated World-Will does not work by such extremely 
melodramatic methods as those which Ibsen attributes to it. So far 
as its incidents are concerned, the Second Part might have been designed 
by a superstitious hagiologist, or a melodramatist desirous of currying 
favour with the clergy. Nay, it might almost seem as though the 
spirit of Gregory of Nazianzus—himself a dramatist after a fashion— 
had entered into Ibsen during the composition of the play. Cer- 
tainly, if the World-Will decreed that Julian should be sacrificed in 
the cause of the larger Imperialism, it made of Ibsen, too, its instru- 
ment for completing the immolation. 
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THE BACKGROUND OF DRAMA 


I, 


In his Shakespeare and the Modern Stage Mr. Sidney Lee has dealt in 
a trenchant style with the elaborate scenic production of Shakespeare’s 
plays which is the fashion of the day. He gives many reasons why 
scenic display should not be too elaborate, among them the practioal 
one that the cost of such productions is so excessive that two or three 
pieces could be mounted for the same cost as one. That is a matter 
wich need hardly be discussed, for presumably managers know their 
own business and do not spend money on their productions unless they 
have good reason to expect it will be returned to them with profit. 
The chief practical objection, apart from artistic grounds, against the 
elaborate productions of to-day, is that the initial expense demands 
a long run before the manager can be recouped, and long runs do not 
make for the best achievement of the actor’s art. Unfortunately, 
Shakespeare is not the only sufferer from this state of things, and 
long runs are not always the result of an expensive production. While 
the theatre is a commercial speculation, the manager will naturally 
attempt to squeeze every penny piece he can out of his commodities. 
The plays themselves suffer. Mr. J. M. Barrie’s Peter Pan is an 
instance. It is now in its third year, and, we may assume, will gradu- 
ally take its place as a dramatic perennial. It has not been improved 
in its subsequent growths. The acting has not improved, and all kinds 
of tasteless ‘ business’ have been grafted on to the original stock. 
The problem of long runs is very difficult to solve. It is all very 
well to say that an artistic manager should withdraw a play after 
a reasonable number of performances, which would be détermined 
both by public demand and the players’ interest in their work; but 
London is so large that, if a play be really successful, it may run for 
a year without having exhausted its audience. Mr. Pinero’s His 
House in Order is a case in point, for that play is not of the type whicli 
people desire to see many times, so that every audience is practically 
a fresh audience. Nor can it be said that Mr. Beerbohm Tree, who is 
the arch-priest of elaborate Shakespearian productions, keeps any 
one play on his stage for an exceptionally long run. Whether he 
changes them for financial reasons or ofher I do not know, but a 
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year’s history of work at His Majesty’s shows sufficient variety. 
Much Ado about Nothing, The Tempest, Business is Business, Colonel 
Newcome and Antony and Cleopatra, besides a Shakespeare week in 
the summer, is not a bad record for one theatre, and compares favour- 
ably with any stage but that of the Court Theatre. The practical 
side of theatre management is beset with so many difficulties that we 
had best not touch upon them. The complication of the problom 
by the magnificence of scenery, upholstery, and costumes supposed 
to be demanded by modern audiences does not apply to Shakespeare 
only. It will be more to the purpose to examine the modern decoration 
of Shakespeare, and scenic elaboration in general, entirely from the 
artistic standpoint. 


II. 


There are two opposed views which call for some consideration. 
Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree, in a lecture to the members of the Salon, 
thus expressed the faith that is in him : 

I take it that the entire business of the stage is—illusion. To gain this end, 
all means are fair. The same is sometimes said of love and- war, though 
I incline to dismiss this declaration as an ethical fallacy. Illusion, then, is the 
first and last word of the stage: all that aids illusion is good, all that destroys 
illusion is bad. This simple law governs us—or should govern us. In that 
compound of all the arts which is the art of the modern theatre, the sweet 
grace of restraint is of course necessary, and the scenic embellishments should 
not overwhelm the dramatic interest, or the balance is upset—the illusion is 
gone ! 


These be wise words, but it will be noted they contain a very 
drastic modification of the blessings of ‘ scenic embellishments.’ 

Mr. Sidney Lee, whose opinions may be taken as representing 
those of the bulk of literary admirers of Shakespeare, bewails the fact 
that the imagination of modern audiences is so weak that they cannot 
create the environment of Shakespeare’s dramas for themselves, as 
audiences did in the poet’s day. But Mr. Lee is in favour of adequate 
scenery. He is not of Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s ‘certain pedants’ who 
‘apparently imagine that Shakespeare should be presented on the 
stage of the twentieth century in the same manner and with the same 
limitations as were necessarily observed on the stage of the Globe 
Theatre in the sixteenth century.’ The general question of the 
place of scenery in drama is complicated, however, by the loose con- 
struction of Shakespeare’s plays. Mr. Beerbohm Tree has quoted 
the chorus which precedes Henry the Fifth in support of his contention 
that Shakespeare did not consider the limited scenic conditions of his 
own day ‘as perennial and eternal’ ; 

But pardon, gentles all, 
The flat unraised spirit, that hath dar’d, 


On this unworthy scaffold, to bring forth 
So great an object: Can this cockpit hold 
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The vasty fields of France ? or may we cram 
Within this wooden O, the very casques 

That did affright the air at Agincourt ? 

O, pardon! since a crooked figure may 

Attest, in little place, a million ; 

And let us, ciphers to this great accompt, 

On your imaginary forces work : 

Suppose, within the girdle of these walls 

Are now confin’d two mighty monarchies, 

Whose high upreared and abutting fronts 

The perilous, narrow ocean parts asunder. 

Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts ; 
Into a thousand parts divide one man, 

And make imaginary puissance : 

Think, when we talk of horses, that you see them 
Printing their proud hoofs i’ the receiving earth : 
For ’tis your thoughts that now must deck our kings, 
Carry them here and there; jumping o’er times ; 
Turning the accomplishment of many years 

Into an hour-glass. 


FMr. Tree sees in this a prophetic vision and justification of His 
Majesty’s Theatre. Mr. Sidney Lee, on the other hand, considers 
the lines 


a spirited appeal to his audience not to waste regrets on defects of stage 
machinery, but to bring to the observation of his piece their highest powers of 
imagination, whereby alone can full justice be done to a majestic theme. The 
central topic of the choric speech is the essential limitations of all scenic 
appliances. The dramatist reminds us that the literal presentation of life 
itself, n all its movement and action, lies outside the range of the stage, 
especially the movement and action of life in its most glorious manifestations. 


If Shakespeare meant that as an esthetic theory, the less Shake- 
speare he. A poet who knows that ‘the literal presentation of life 
itself . . lies outside the range of the stage’ and yet attempts that 
presentation, and excuses it in a prologue, merely shows that he has 
not thought about the theory of drama. And, indeed, the greater 
part of the speech is a lame excuse for the disregard of dramatic 
unities which makes Shakespeare’s plays so difficult to present on 
any stage without emphasising their chaos of construction. We 
really must not account this chaotic chronicling of incidents-as a 
virtue, or even as a magnificent lapse which can be made good by the 
imagination of an audience. This free-and-easy marshalling of incidents 
in Shakespeare is a weakness and a sign of drama in a low state of 
development. 

In this respect many of his works are mere chronicle-plays, however 
magnificent they may be in the higher sense of drama : in their truth 
to human nature, their presentment of character, and their gorgeous 
verse. At the same time, although no modern scenic art can amend 
an essential breach of unities, Mr. Tree is partly right in considering 
this speech ‘as evidence that Shakespeare could . :imagine a better 
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setting for his play than the Globe Theatre was able to give him. 
‘Into a thousand parts divide one man’ plainly cries out for the 
multitudinous supers of His Majesty’s Theatre. Possibly, too, 
Shakespeare would ‘have liked to see his horses ‘ printing their proud 
hoofs i? the receiving earth,’ nor would he have objected to his kings 
being decked in more dazzling apparel than the thoughts of his audience 
could supply. In this limited sense the speech is on the side of Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree. Not all the spectacular ingenuity in the world 
could, however, make two kingdoms of the ‘ unworthy scaffold’ of 
the stage. Moreover, if any argument against elaborate scenic 
productions of Shakespeare were required it is to be found in the 
very construction of his plars, 


TH. 


We must honestly accept this chaotic presentment of the stories 
Shakespeare has to tell. We need not pretend, in blind admiration 
of our great poet, that this chaos is a virtue, or anything more than the 
natural outcome of theatrical conditions of the poet’s period. But 
it exists in his plays, and no modern manager can artistically pass it 
over. It should be stated at once, too, that chaotic as the conduct 
of the dramas may be, the sudden changes of scene, the ‘ jumping o’er 
times’ and the ‘turning the accomplishment of many years into an 
hour-glass,’ are an organic part of them. These cannot be cut out 
without injuring the man drama and destroying many necessary 
consideration:. The modern manager has to eliminate some of 
these scenes or to incorporate them with others. The only alter- 
native is the production of Shakespeare’s plays as far as possible in 
the conditions of their original performances. 

That our public would not accept them in that guise is not evidence 
that the popular imagination is less strong than it was in Shakespeare’s 
time. The audience of Shakespeare’s day had to exercise rather less 
imagination than is required for the appreciation of fiction. It is 
a question of custom. We are accustomed to scenery, and we miss it 
when it is absent. Moreover, a drama does gain by its scenic environ- 
ment. The difficulty the manager has to face in mounting Shakespeare 
is twofold : in the first place he must arrange his settings so that the 
least possible delay is caused by the change of scene ; and, secondly, he 
should not allow the drama to be obscured by giving-too much promi- 
nence to its embellishments. The first difficulty used to be overcome 
by a convenient compromise. By the employment of front scenes 
the action could pass almost as continuously as in the days of 
Shakespeare, and the only considerable waits were after each act. Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree has made an innovation even from Sir Henry Irving’s 
method of producing Shakespeare. At His Majesty’s Theatre there is 
never a front scene in the old sense. The less important scenes are 
set with an elaboration which certainly makes it necessary to limit 
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their number as much as possible, both on the score of expense and 
of time. The consequence is that Shakespeare has to undergo even 
more reshaping than used to be the case. 

The recent revival of Antony and Cleopatra is, of course, a glaring 
example. It is one of Shakespeare’s most chaotic plays, and it is 
difficult to imagine what an Elizabethan audience made of the con- 
tinual changing of the action from Egypt to Rome and back. I do 
not believe that the average Elizabethan troubled his mind about it. 
He was too intent on the characters and the verse, and he was accus- 
tomed to take a large fund of make-believe with him to the theatre. 
The arrangement made for Mr. Tree was very skilful in many ways, 
but it could not escape certain anomalies, which were made more 
patent from the fact that at least two scenes had to be omitted at 
the last moment. This would not have been necessary had the . 
system of front scenes been followed, and had much valuable time not 
been frittered away in unnecessary illustrations of the text. 

It must be confessed that Mr. Tree’s grangerisms of Shakespeare 
are often very ingenious and not wanting in imagination. He pre- 
sents an édition de luxe of the poet, with living pictures. No one can 
come away from His Majesty’s Theatre without having had his 
pictorial imagination quickened. Every production there is a kind 
of object-lesson in the splendour of the dead past. But a poet goes 
behind the show of things ; it is his to interpret for us the minds and 
the hearts of men and women on whom the eternal silence has fallen ; 
to show us how their natures join ours, and how the same sun shone 
on them as shines on us. This is not to be achieved through tableaux, 
however magnificent they may be. And this magnificence of illus- 
tration does still further make Shakespeare chaotic ; for, well managed 
as it is, such a picture as that which illustrates Cesar’s description 
of Antony and Cleopatra in Alexandria is unnecessary : 

I’ the market-place, on a tribunal silver’d, 
Cleopatra and himself in chairs of gold 
Were publicly enthron’d; at the feet sat 
Cesarion, whom they call my father’s son, 


And all the unlawful issue, that their lust 
Since then hath made between them. 


The picture was a splendid example of stage management, and, 
as one of a series of Shakespearian tableaux vivants, would be worthy 
of all praise ; but it did not help the drama in the slightest, and, as 
a matter of fact, did not even illustrate Cesar’s bitter description ; 
for Ceesarion did not sit at the feet of Antony and Cleopatra, nor 
was there any sign of ‘all the unlawful issue.’ At His Majesty’s, 
Cleopatra was followed up the stairs of the tribunal by a diminutive 
little child, who appeared to be a page rather than one of the im- 
perial offspring. To illustrate Enobarbus’s famous word-picture of 
Cleopatra’s barge was a great temptation, but Mr. Tree manfully 
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withstood it. True, his Antony and Cleopatra made their entrance 
on a barge, but that innovation was legitimate enough, and did not 
materially lengthen the action. 

If Shakespeare is not to be performed without such interpolated 
tableaux as that of Antony and Cleopatra at Alexandria, no great 
harm will be done to the poet. Most of us will but feel the same 
annoyance that we experience in reading an illustrated edition of 
the plays. Mr. Tree’s productions, however, go much farther in the 
art of grangerism. In Much Ado about Nothing Beatrice speaks of 
Claudio as being ‘neither sad, nor sick, nor merry, nor well; but 
civil, count ; civil as an orange, and something of that jealous com- 
plexion.’ Mr. Tree apparently could not understand how so unusual 
a simile should have entered the mind of Shakespeare’s heroine. To 
make things clear, by way of a footnote, he invented a handsome 
orange-tree. Some of the fruit had fallen to the ground, and 
Beatrice’s simile was suggested by her having picked up one of them. 
It is quite natural, of course, that an orange-tree should grow in 
a Messina garden, but it is equally natural that the commonness of 
the orange should have suggested the idea to Beatrice. Such ‘ busi- 
ness’ takes time which cannot be spared in a modern representation 
of Shakespeare. And if the time it takes be inconsiderable it delays 
the rapidity of repartee. Then, at every production at His Majesty’s 
Theatre there is a deal of unnecessary processioning. It may give 
pomp to the productions, and it may be natural, but it seriously 
delays the drama. To the musician, too, the use Mr. Tree makes of 
incidental music is rather disconcerting. It is possible that harpists 
and choristers did welcome the arrival of Cleopatra and Antony, 
but they certainly did not play or sing modern music. That opening 
scene at His Majesty’s made a pompous picture, but I felt that if 
Shakespeare had desired to herald the entry of his hero and heroine 
in an operatic or musical comedy style he would have arranged his 
play in accordance with his intention. Surely he meant us to slip 
of a sudden into the life of Antony and Cleopatra as if the veil were 
whisked from the past at a wave of a magician’s wand ; but he could 
not foresee, of course, how important is the entry of a modern actor. 
In many such ways time is wasted in these elaborate productions. 
I had always imagined, for instance, that when Cleopatra has called 
for music—‘ music, moody food of us that trade in love ’—and 
Mardian has entered at the cry of the attendant, the impatient Em- 
press, consumed by her love fever, immediately changes her mind, 
and exclaims : ‘ Let it alone.’ It has always seemed to me a splendid 
little touch. Mr. Tree thought otherwise, however, and we have a 
boy stalking round the room and singing a modern drawing-room 
song. In my edition of Shakespeare no words are given of the counter- 
manded song, and the poet generally inserted lyrics when he meant 
them to be sung. 
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The productions at His Majesty’s Theatre are full of many such 
interpolations. In themselves they are not, perhaps, very important, 
but the spirit which inspires them is wrong, and in the sum they 
mean a good deal of delay. It all adds to the necessity of cutting. 
In the production of Antony and Cleopatra there are a couple of 
excisions which cannot be excused on any grounds. One is the 
death of Enobarbus. Efforts should have been made to spare that 
pathetic end of the bluff soldier. The other, and more serious, is 
the interview of Cesar with Cleopatra after the death of Antony. 
When her dying lord asks for a poor last kiss, Cleopatra replies : 


TI dare not, dear ~ 
(Dear my lord, pardon), I dare not, 
Lest I be taken; not the imperious show 
Of the full-fortuned Cesar ever shall 
Be brooch’d with me. 


It was the duty of the dramatist to show us that Cleopatra was 
true to that resolve—that she would come to Antony to claim that 
first kiss in their spirit life with lips unsullied by his conqueror. 
Mr. Tree evidently thinks the statement of the resolve is enough, 
and that in showing how Cleopatra cast aside all questions of personal 
safety, and, in spite of Cesar’s pleading, was noble to herself, Shake- 
speare was guilty of unnecessary length. If it be said that the play 
was already too long to admit of this fine scene, I would reply that 
it is worth all the singing girls, the elaborate orgy on Pompey’s barge, 
and the Alexandria tableaux rolled into one. It is drama ; the others 
are grangerisms, and needless elaborate ones. Such an excision is 
not only a strong charge in itself against productions which illustrate 
the material aspects of Shakespeare and ignore the spiritual, but is 
a condemnation of the actor-manager as supreme authority, for in 
no theatre save one ruled by an actor would so important a scene 
for the ‘ leading lady ’ be omitted. 


IV 


There is another matter connected with the use of elaborate 
scenery which touches the very essence of drama. Every student 
of the drama knows how gradual has been the growth of scenery. 
Yet in all the history of the drama there is but scanty evidence that 
the esthetics of the subject have received close consideration. Wagner, 
it is true, wrote much on the matter of scenic art, and he made use 
of mechanical contrivances as part and parcel of his music-dramas. 
But Wagner’s theories were vitiated by his ideas on the union of all 
the arts, with music as the predominant partner. Drama is not, 
and cannot be, a union of all the arts. It has its own conventions, 
its own essentials. One of its conventions is that human life, in all 
its twists and turns, must be made clea to an audience as it is never 
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made clear to a mere spectator of life itself. The manner of doing 
this has changed. In the past we accepted long soliloquies as part 
of the convention, but the modern playwright has found that this 
particular convention, which made for an appearance of unreality, 
is unnecessary. He obtains the same result by more subtle means 
and by a more implicit reliance on the art of acting. But the main 
convention of drama remains. In its higher manifestations it seeks 
to bare human souls to our sympathy and understanding. Any 
device which helps towards that result is permissible as part of the 
illusion of drama, but the dramatis persone of a play must stand out 
in a relief stronger than life. Their scenic environment should there- 
fore take the same place as the background in a fine portrait. Any- 
thing that too closely approaches reality detracts from the import- 
ance of the characters. I had an object-lesson in the truth of this 
theory when witnessing the Warwick Pageant last year. The 
historical figures had a background of reality—the beautiful grounds 
of Warwick Castle. The result was not drama, although some of 
the episodes were dramatic enough. The mood of the day did not 
fit in with the pageant. The background was separate from the 
figures, and they were dwarfed to unimportance. I had the same 
impression in witnessing the scenic splerdours of Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree’s Antony and Cleopatra. So much colour and magnificence of 
detail made Antony and Cleopatra seem accessories rather than 
principals, and it was a relief to the senses when a comparatively 
simple scene followed one of the stage pictures. Even with these 
scenes, however, the characters were not always in artistic propor- 
tion. Czsar’s house, for instance, was too vast in its vistas, and 
the’ immense columns seemed to dwarf the characters to the measure 
of reality, which is precisely what is not required in drama. Then, 
again, no greater artistic mistake was ever made than is comprised 
in the theory of the union of all the arts. Each appeals to a different 
sense, and I do not believe that human beings can exercise all their 
senses at once in an equal degree. That is the fundamental weakness 
of music-drama. If you are interested in the music the stage action 
passes as a dream, and the scenery does not exist; if you are im- 
pressed by the acting you hardly hear the music; and so on. In 
spoken drama the chief appeal should be to imagination and sympathy. 
Nothing should be allowed to interfere with the free play of these 
mental qualities. If you are not colour-blind, a gorgeous mise-en- 
scene must make an effect on your visual senses and weaken con- 
centration on the character. Indeed, so much is this the case with 
Mr. Tree’s productions that a dramatic critic, to give a true idea of 
them, must become in part a descriptive reporter. We are made 
more interested in the environment of Antony and Cleopatra than in 
what they think and feel, which is the subject-matter of drama. 
Instead of being privileged to understand the inner life of the great 
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member of the triumvirate and the passionate Empress of Egypt 
through the magic of the poet’s verse and the art of acting, we see 
them as if we were only average spectators of life. Possibly an 
actor and an actress of genius could pierce through this sensuous 
environment and make our souls vibrate with theirs. A Garrick, 
it is true, was able to hold his audience with a Macbeth attired in a 
Hanoverian military uniform, as you may see from Zoffany’s picture, 
but it is not safe to order matters for genius. Besides, the senses 
might easily accept a Hanoverian uniform without any but a first 
shock. Mr. Tree, on the other hand, hypnotises or narcotises the 
imagination by the splendour of his mounting and the brilliance of 
his costumes. 

I am not advocating the shabby ‘adequate’ scenery of third- 
rate Shakespearian productions, but a new kind of mounting in 
which the environment of the characters would be conceived on the 
lines of impressionistic suggestion rather than inartistic reality. We 
do not want the essays in eccentric design which Mr. Gordon Craig 
gave us some time ago in his production of Handel’s Acis and Galatea. 
He dehumanised drama for the sake of pictorial design. Colour and 
light should play their part in the creation of atmosphere and mood, 
but scenery must be nothing but a suggestive background to the 
characters. The medium of dramatic impression is acting, again 
acting and always acting, and the mounting of a play should be 
managed so that it heightens and does not detract from the art of 


the actor. 
E. A. Bavauan. 





THE FORESTS OF INDIA AND THEIR 
ADMINISTRATION 


In his Indian Budget Speech on the 20th of July, 1906, Mr. Morley 
paid a well-deserved compliment to the administration of the vast 
forests of British India when he announced that : 


The State forests of India cover an area of 250,000 square miles, and 
66,000,000 cubic feet of timber from the State forests have been extracted, and 
there has been an increase in the Forest Revenue in five years of more than 
600,0007, (cheers). I cannot wonder that those who are concerned in these 
operations look forward with nothing short of exultation to the day when this 
country will realise what a splendid asset is now being built up in India in 
connection with these forests. 


This statement is by no means too highly coloured or too eulogistic ; 
but even in India itself many of the administrators in high office have 
perhaps little idea of the potentialities of future wealth that are 
treasured in the vast forests covering great tracts unsuitable for 
permanent and self-sustaining agricultural occupation. Indeed, when 
the hard time of financial pressure came in 1879 the Government of 
India very seriously considered the question of abolishing the Forest 
Department of India, which had been founded as a branch of the 
revenue administration in 1864; and this, although the Famine 
Commission of 1878 had urged forest conservancy as an important 
safeguard for agriculture by pointing out the beneficial effect of 
forests in retaining soil-moisture, apart from the direct advantages of 
supplying timber, fuel, bamboos, and other woodland produce. But 
it was mainly the handsome surplus yielded by the teak forests of 
Burma, the richest forest province in India, which weighed the balance 
in favour of a more prudent policy and the retention of the Forest 
Department, to the present greatly enhanced gain of the Imperial 
revenues, and to the inestimable advantage of Indian agriculture 
throughout future generations. 

The Department of Revenue, Agriculture, and Commerce, of 
which the Forest Department was then a branch, was abolished 
during the financial panic of 1879, but it had to be reconstituted two 
years later. This was, however, mainly a secretarial rearrangement ; 
Whereas the abolifion of the Forest Department of India would havé 
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meant an actual loss of ground that it would have been very difficult 
to recover, and might ultimately have resulted in calamity for Indian 
agriculture, seeing that further uncontrolled wastage of woodlands, 
then rapidly proceeding, and comparatively unrestricted clearance 
for cultivation would have been bound speedily to aggravate the 
severity and the distress of famines throughout the areas of scanty 
and precarious rainfall. 

This aspect of the question of Indian forest conservancy was 
not adverted to in Mr. Morley’s Budget speech, which naturally 
only dealt with the present net gain and the still richer golden harvest 
dimly anticipated in the distant future. And yet the service which 
Indian forestry indirectly renders to Indian agriculture, as its younger 
sister and servant, is far more important than any of the direct 
pecuniary advantages that can be pointed to in the shape of surplus 
revenue weighing heavy in the treasury, and even forming imposing 
figures when expressed in the British gold standard. 

It would, indeed, be impossible to express in figures or in words, 
no matter how eloquent in themselves these might both be, the advan- 
tages already bestowed on India by following a rational system of 
forest conservancy. Mere statements of income, expenditure, and 
net revenue, of total yield and out-turn, of the number of cattle 
pastured, and the acreage thrown open to grazing, or of similar data 
of that sort, must fail to represent in anything like true proportions 
the beneficial work that has already been effected, and for the exten- 
sion of which in the future there still remains a very wide field. The 
out-turn from the forests controlled by the Forest Department 
amounted in 1903 to nearly 246,000,000 cubic feet of timber and 
fuel, more than 323,000,000 bamboos, and minor produce to the 
value of over 307,000/. ; while the income amounted to over 1,481,000/., 
the expenditure to 811,000/., and the net revenue to 670,000/. These 
satisfactory financial results are due to the constant progress being 
made in organisation and in the utilisation of forest produce ; and, as 
the efforts of the department in both of these directions are being. 
steadily continued, the revenue results in the future are likely iar to 
surpass those yet attained, because, large though the surplus be, it 
still only represents somewhat less than 3/. per square mile of State 
forest, or 13d. per acre. 

These revenue returns, however, take no account of the vast 
quantities of produce given gratuitously to villagers or extracted 
under rights of user confirmed in the settlement of reserves. Thus, 
in 1903, 11,000,000 cubic feet of timber and fuel were extracted 
under free grants and over 65,000,000 cubic feet under sanctioned 
rights of user, besides many millions of bamboos, the estimated value 
of the forest produce given away free or at reduced rates being upwards 
of 220,0001. The royalties collected on grass and grazing amounted 
to over 115,000/., but at the same time similar produce to more than 
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that value was given away free or at reduced rates. And it has 
always seemed to me that the necessity for and the main justification 
of having a Forest Department in India is to be found in the assistance 
it can give to agriculture and to grazing in the most thickly popu- 
lated tracts fringing the arid zones occurring extensively within the 
Empire. 

If one turn to the census returns of 1901, it is impossible to quote 
definite details even roughly indicating the national-economic impor- 
tance of the forests. The number of persons dependent for their 
means of livelihood on ‘ wood, cane, and leaves, &c.’ is shown as 
3,790,492, and 1,886,156 are entered as dependent on éaungya or 
jhum (shifting cultivation) ; but these 5,676,648 persons, out of the 
total population of over 294 millions, represent nothing like the actual 
number either entirely or partially dependent on the woodlands 
and on forest produce for procuring work and the means of livelihood. 
It is impossible to determine how many of those classed under other 
heads are employed on forest work, or in industries dependent on the 
woodlands for their raw material, such as wood-cutters and sawyers, 
timber hauling and floating, fuel-cartage, sale of timber and bamboos, 
-charcoal-burning, cutch-boiling, cart- and boat-building, carpentry 
and joinery, furniture-making, turnery, carving, sandal-making, cane- 
work, box-making, brick- and lime-burning, thatching, and many 
other rural occupations. Some of these employ large numbers of 
people, as, for instance, thatching, which in Burma alone affords the 
means of livelihood to over 30,000 persons. The Forest Department 
of itself provides sustenance for 66,754 souls, of whom 2,440 are the 
families of forest officers, and 64,314 those of subordinates. 

The great importance of forest conservancy, apart from purely 
commercial considerations, was very clearly pointed out to the 
Government of India by the expert sent out from England to advise 
them regarding agriculture in 1892, who urged upon their notice 
that : 
though immense tracts of country have been denuded in the past, there are 
still considerable areas which can be taken up and rendered serviceable for 
climatic ends; and the Forest Department has stepped in none too early in the 
endeavour to save those wooded tracts which are still left. From climatic 
considerations alone, the work of the Forest Department is accordingly of 
importance. 


This advice of an expert in agriculture seems to have at last brought 
home to the Indian Government the necessity for acting on the recom- 
mendations made to them thirteen years previously by the Famine 
Commissioners of 1878, who stated in their Report of July the 7th, 
1880, that : 


so far as any immediate advantage is to be sought from the extension of forest 
n respect to protection against drought, it will, in our opinion, be mainly in 


1 Voelcker, Report ow the Improvement of Indian Agriculture, 1893, p. 31. 
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the direction of the judicious inclosure and protection of tracts . . . from which 
improved and more certain pasture may be secured for the cattle of the 
vicinity, a supply of firewood secured which may lead to a more general 
utilisation of animal manure for agriculture, and a possible addition made to 
the power of the subsoil to retain its moisture, and to the prospect of maintaining 
the supply of water in the wells. In all cases existing communal rights of 
pasturage should receive careful attention, and, as far as possible, efforts should 
be made to extend facilities of this description, and to add to their value by 
a suitable system of protection. As to the protection of the higher hill-slopes 
from denudation, it may confidently be stated that they will, in any case, be 
more useful if kept clothed with wood than subjected to the wasteful and 
destructive process by which they are brought under partial and temporary 
cultivation, and that, whether the expectation of an improved water-supply as 
a consequence of such protection is fully realised or not, there is on other 
grounds sufficient reason for arranging for the conservation of such tracts 
where it is practicable. 


These recommendations virtually embody the principle upon 
which the State forests of India have been managed during the last 
twelve years, under the terms of a resolution issued in October 1894, 
by the Government of India, after considering Dr. Voelcker’s report 
on agriculture. The policy then adopted, and since followed, was 
that ‘the sole object with which State forests are administered is the 
public benefit.’ 

There was nothing new in Dr. Voelcker’s advice, only it was 
then tendered by one sent out from England to speak with authority 
and to make practical suggestions which the Secretary of State would 
see were not to be shelved and disregarded ; and no time was lost in 
giving effect to them. 

The beneficial results of having State Reserves had long been 
recognised in the Central Provinces, where danger from famine is 
periodical, even though over 21 per cent. of the whole province 
consists of Government forests. But in a Resolution of the Chief 
Commissioner dated January 1895, on the scarcity in the Saugor 
and Damoh districts, issued subsequently to the declaration of the 
Government policy in October 1894, it was officially recorded that : 


to the labouring poor relief was afforded by opening the forests for the free 
collection ef grass and fuel, and for the gathering of edible roots and fruits. In 
all times of partial scarcity the poorer classes in the affected districts are 
accustomed to resort in large numbers to the forests, and to eke out a scanty 
subsistence, not merely by collecting roots and fruits, but by the sale of firewood 
in the adjacent villages and towns. Nothing that was done for the relief of the 
people is said to have been more appreciated than the concession made in this 
respect, and the number who resorted to the forests and earned a living by 
selling wood and grass was very large. A further concession was made to thie 
agricultural classes by permission to graze their cattle free of cost in all 
Government forests except in those tracts that are always closed to grazing. 


The experience of successive years in the Central Provinces has 
fully confirmed what is above indicated. During the hard times of 
famine and scarcity from 1896 to 1900, most of the forests were again 
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thrown open to the people for the collection of edible fruits, seeds, 
gums, leaves, and roots; and in 1900 a general seeding of bamboos, 
which occurs periodically at wide intervals with most species, gave 
a welcome supply of small grain, like rice ; so that in the provincial 
report on the famine of 1899-1900 it was again recorded that ‘ the 
opening of the forests to the people is one of the most useful measures 
of relief in this province.’ 

In the United Provinces, recently formed by amalgamating the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh, similar experience showed 
the value of forest conservancy during the famine years of 1896 
and 1897. All the State forests were thrown open for the free collec- 
tion of edible products, and all the areas available for grazing were 
opened freely, wherever necessary, when winter rainfall had estab- 
lished the grass-crop ; and, as the report thereon states : 


Thus, though the supply of dry and green fodder was defective and its price 
high, yet there was nowhere any complete failure, and in those distressed tracts 
where cattle were sold in large numbers they were usually sold in order to 
purchase food, and not because it had become impossible to support them. 


This proves, if proof be needed, that the conservancy of wood- 
lands and grazing tracts is ultimately even directly to the advantage 
of agriculturists, though at the time of the formation and settlement 
of reserved forests the rural population may fail to see the advantage 
of having their customary rights of user defined, regulated, and 
often diminished, or even extinguished by purchase or otherwise. 

In view of such experience, the question may well arise if it is 
not a duty which Government should recognise as incumbent upon it, 
to give careful consideration to the possibility of enclosing and sowing 
or planting poor waste lands, uncultivated and unculturable at 
present, situated within the dry and often arid zones throughout 
different parts of India, and should not also, if once convinced of 
the possibility of such improvements, devote a fair proportion of 
the large surplus forest reyenue to such works for the future benefit 
of agriculture and rural conditions. Rajputana, for example, is 
mainly dependent upon tanks and lakes for its reserve water-supply, 
and even some of the largest of these had, in June 1906, been dry 
for months past. In Kotah, again, the drought due to deficient 
rainfall since 1902 resulted in the drying up of the big lake ; and it 
has only been by copious rainfall, amounting to ten inches during 
the previous month, that it became refilled in July 1906. Surely 
sowing and planting, even of lowly kinds of grasses and shrubs to 
begin with, would be a step towards helping to improve local condi- 
tions regarding atmosphere and soil-moisture. 

Questions of the above nature refer only to specific portions of 
the Indian Empire, because not only the climate and the rainfall, 
but also the distribution, the extent, and the character of the forestal 
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vegetation vary enormously in different provinces, and in, the different 
parts of most provinces. Indeed, the distribution and the character 
vf the forests depend mainly on the influence of the monsoon rains; 
the south-west monsoon, lasting from June to September, bringing 
its moisture-laden winds first to the lower western coast of the Indian 
peninsula and the west coast of Bengal and Burma, and the north- 
east monsoon, lasting from October to December, making itself 
chiefly felt along the eastern coast of the peninsula. Consequently 
some regions are affected to any great extent only by one of these 
monsoon currents, while others are affected by both, and of course 
also in different and greatly varying degree. Elevation above sea- 
level likewise exerts an appreciable influence on forestal vegetation, 
both directly and indirectly, through its determining influence on 
temperature and atmospheric humidity. 

To generalise roughly, in order to obviate unnecessary detail, it 
may be said that the three main categories of dry, evergreen, and 
deciduous forests are respectively to be found in the arid and dry 
zones having a scanty and precarious rainfall averaging from 5 to 10 
up to 15 to 30 inches per annum, in the wet zones with a well-assured 
rainfall of over 75 inches a year (and often amounting to far more 
than 200 inches in some parts of the seaboard), and in the various 
intermediate zones, often rather moist, where the annual average 
rainfall, precarious during periods of weak south-west monsoon 
currents, usually varies from between 30 to 50 and 50 to 75 inches 
per annum. The arid and dry zones, with scanty and often merely 
scrub-like vegetation, comprise Rajputana, Sind, Baluchistan, and 
most of the Punjib, in the north-west portion of India, Bellary and 
the surrounding tracts towards the south of the peninsula, and the 
central portions of Burma in Further India. The wet zones, with 
their characteristic evergreen forests, occur along the south-west 
and the south-east coasts of the peninsula, and more particularly along 
the coast-line and throughout the hilly tracts of Eastern Bengal, 
Assam, and Burma. The intermediate zones, sometimes dry, some- 
times moist in their general character, are mostly clothed, where 
still wooded, with deciduous forests, the specific character of which 
varies greatly in different localities according to rainfall, elevation, 
configuration and nature of soil, &c. These deciduous forests, in 
which the most valuable timber-trees are to be found, extend 
throughout the greater portion of Central and Southern India and 
all along the base of the Himalayas, and also form the main covering 
of the hills of Central Burma, surrounding its dry and often arid core. 

The chief timber-trees for which there is as yet any market occur 
scattered in family groups throughout the various classes of deciduous 
forests, sometimes growing more or less gregariously and at other 
times more or less sporadically, according to the special kind of tree 
and the local conditions as to soil and atmosphere. The most import- 
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ant of these have always been, and still sre, teak (Tectona grandis) 

the great revenue-producing tree of Burra, but also occurring largely 
throughout the central, western, and southern portions of the deciduous 
central and south-western tracts in India; s4l (Shorea robusta), found 
all along the deciduous belt skirting the Himalayas, and occupying 
also the north-eastern portion of the deciduous tracts in the peninsula, 
in Bengal, Orissa, and the Central Provinces, where the zones of teak 
and sil overlap ; deodar (Cedrus Deodara), growing along with many 
kinds of pine and fir in the alpine and subalpine forests of the Hima- 
layas ; shishim or sissu (Dalbergia Sissoo), the ‘ shittim-wood ’ so often 
mentioned in the Bible, occurring throughout northern and especially 
north-western India, in and near the river-beds; the blackwood 
(Dalbergia latifolia), or rosewood of Bombay ; khair or cutch (Acacia 
Catechu), from which the well-known brown dye and tanning material 
is obtained by chopping up the wood and boiling the chips, and which 
occurs chiefly in Burma, growing along with teak in the less moist 
intermediate zones of the deciduous tracts, and also in the similar 
areas throughout the ¢erai or low hills of Northern India; the babul 
(Acacia arabica) of the drier tracts of Northern and Central India ; 
the sandalwood (Santalum album) of Mysore and Coorg ; and the red 
sanders (Pterocarpus santalinus), growing in Madras to the north-east 
of the sandalwood tracts. 

These, and a few other woods, mostly of the heavy, hard iron- 
wood class, constitute the chief timber-trees by the extraction, sale, 
and export of which the bulk of the revenue from the forests of India 
is obtained. Yet the very few kinds of timber for which there is 
as yet a market are an exceedingly small proportion of the 1,500 
species of trees that have been identified and specified in the Indian 
woodlands. There is a vast wealth of fine timber, and especially 
of kinds eminently suitable by their beauty of colour and of grain 
for furniture and cabinet work, for which no market demand yet exists. 
Constant efforts are being made to try to create such a demand, 
but it is difficult to bring such unknown and unappreciated woods 
upon the European market—because, with regard to timber, the oft- 
quoted adage omne ignotum pro magnifico does not hold good, but 
the very reverse of it. When such markets can be created, however, the 
forest revenue will soon become greatly increased. 

Consequent on the varying conditions of climate, rainfall, and 
elevation, and also on the density of population and the extent to 
which clearances of the primmval woodlands have long ago been 
made for agricultural purposes, the distribution of such forests as 
still remain shows extreme differences in the several provinces, 
and even in the several parts of each province. Throughout the whole 
of Baluchistan and the North-West Frontier there is only 2 per cent. 
of forest ; in the United Provinces it is under 4 per cent. ; in Bengal 
just under, and in the Punjib just over, 9 per cent.; in Bombay it 
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is 12, and in Madras 134 per cent.; in the Central Provinces and 
Berar, 21 per cent. ; in Assam, 45 per cent.; and in Burma, 75 per 
cent. of the total area of the province ; while the State forests occupy 
just exactly 24 per cent. of the total area of our Indian Empire, 

But these figures are deceptive, when one wishes to consider how 
the forests happen to be distributed with regard to the benefits they 
can afford to agriculture and the rural population, because in the areas 
of densest population and exclusively or mainly devoted to agricul- 
ture—just, in fact, where woodlands are most wanted—there often 
happen to be few or no forests. Thus, in the great Gangetic plain, 
from above the delta and stretching far away to the north-west 
into the Punjéb, a densely populated area swarming with scores 
of millions of human beings, there are few or no forests remaining : all 
the primeval woodlands have long ago been cleared away to give 
place to permanent cultivation, and there are now only scattered 
groves or ‘ mango-topes,” planted for their fruit, and to afford shade 
and shelter to cattle. 


fn Ad 4 


In order to try to hasten, in Mr. Morley’s words, ‘the day when 
this country will realise what a splendid asset is now being built up 
in India in connection with these forests,’ I should like, as an officer 
formerly in its service, to sketch the origin and growth of the depart- 
ment, and to describe briefly, in rough outline, its administration, 
and the gradual progress and development that have taken place 
up to the present time, when its further rapid expansion in every 
direction is limited only by the determination of the Government 
of India to regard it in great measure as a revenue-producing depart- 
ment, in place of acting more consistently with their own principle 
declared in 1894, and of utilising a larger share of forest revenue in 
planting and other works of improvement for the benefit of agricul- 
ture and for the general welfare of the rural population. 

During the early days of British influence and rule in India, while 
the present Empire was in gradual process of formation, the sale of 
forest produce played a very small part in the affairs of the old East 
India Company. The people took from the woodlands all that they 
wanted for domestic and agricultural requirements, and, except near 
the seaports, there could have been little or no demand for timber 
as a marketable product. 

The first of such produce that was able to command a sale was the 
teak timber found on the Western Ghats and along the Malabar coast, 
which was worked during the latter part of the eighteenth century 
and sold to the naval authorities at Bombay. Ships were there built 
of teak, which sailed for Britain laden with the shipments made by 
the factors of the Company, and on their arrival here they were 
admitted to British registration. This was felt to be a grievance, 
and the shipbuilders of London memorialised Government With 4 
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view to the prohibition of further shipbuilding in India, asserting 
that ‘ there is not any real scarcity of oak timber in Great Britain.’ 
But facts were too strong for the malcontents. There was plain 
and abundant evidence that the continental wars had resulted in 
the clearance of many oak woodlands for corn-growing throughout 
England, and it was found, as the result of a careful investigation 
into this then very important subject, that ‘ our immediate reliance 
for relief must rest briefly on the teak of India.’ In fact, in 1805 
the Court of Directors had sent out a despatch inquiring to what 
extent the King’s Navy might, in view of the diminishing supplies of 
oak in England, depend on a permanent supply of teak timber from 
Malabar. And thus arose the teak export trade from Southern 
India and Burma, which still forms the chief source of forest revenue 
to the Government of India. 

The earliest attempt at anything like forest administration was 
made in 1806, when Captain Watson, of the Police, was appointed 
Conservator of Forests in South-Western India. Armed with very 
indefinite powers under a proclamation of April 1807, which he 
used with much energy, he soon established a practical monopoly 
in teak throughout Malabar and Travancore. In these districts, as was 
also later on found to be the case in Burma, teak was regarded as a 
‘royal tree’; yet the teak forests of Malabar had during the earliest 
days of British occupation been regarded as private property, whereas 
Captain Watson’s action ignored such private claims as had thus 
sprung up, and practically annihilated them. But the local discon- 
tent grew so great and became so clamorous that the Conservator- 
ship was abolished in 1823. The landowners then reassumed the 
proprietary rights they had originally usurped, and unrestricted 
fellings took place to such an extent as to exhaust the forests. The 
price of teak then rose, and in 1831 the Indian Navy Board recom- 
mended the reappointment of a Conservator. 

In the meantime the attention of Government had been drawn 
to the teak forests of Burma, where shipbuilding was carried on at 
the ports of Rangoon in Pegu and Moulmein in Tenasserim; and 
on the conclusion of the first Burmese war, in 1826, the province 
of Tenasserim was annexed along with Arakan, the seaboard tract 
on the Bay of Bengal. In 1827, Dr. Wallich, the celebrated Indian 
botanist, had been deputed to examine the Tenasserim teak tracts, 
and reported them to be richer than any of those in India proper. 
But he was careful to add that their resources were not inexhaustible, 
and that they, too, would be ruined unless worked under systematic 
and conservative management. This sound advice was only partially 
adopted. In 1829 the forests were opened to timber merchants, who 
were granted felling leases, and who paid an ad valorem duty on 
timber extracted. 

« Within a few years it beeame common knowledge locally that 
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the forests w.re being rapidly depleted of all mature teak timber ; 
and in 1837 Dr. Helfer, Waillich’s successor, was deputed to examine 
and report on them. He urged the formation of large plantations ; 
but no definite action was taken by Government, and the mer- 
chants naturally went on felling and extracting as much marketable 
timber as they could. In 1841, in spite of much opposition, the old 
leases were cancelled and new agreements were entered into, with a 
special condition that five teak seedlings should be planted to replace 
each tree felled. But this arrangement did not work well, and although 
a small departmental staff was organised by Mr. J. R. Colvin, the 
Commissioner, in 1847, and placed under the Public Works Engineer, 
yet this arrangement failed to provide proper control and conservancy. 

In the Madras Presidency the r:commendation made by the 
Indian Navy Board in 1831 had been renewed from time to time, 
and various local inquiries had been made; and in 1842 the Court 
of Directors authorised the formation of teak plantations to provide 
future supplies. Thus began, in 1843, the celebrated and now very 
valuable Nilambur teak plantations, with the formation of which the 
name of Mr. Conolly, Collector of Malabar, will ever be associated. 

In Bombay, Dr. Gibson, who was at this same time, in addition to 
his ordinary duties as Government botanist, also devoting special 
attention to timber and forest conservancy, drew the attention of 
Government in 1846 to the serious climatic effect of the great wastage 
of woodlands then rapidly going on, and to the ultimate disastrous 
consequences to agriculture. The matter thus brought before their 
notice induced the Court of Directors to forward a despatch, No. 21, 
dated the 7th of July, 1847, asking the Government of India to 
ascertain and report to them the ‘ effect of trees on the climate and pro- 
ductiveness of a country, and the results of extensive clearances of timber.’ 
That is nearly sixty years ago, but no definite report has ever yet 
been made in this very important matter, notwithstanding the fre- 
quent scarcity and the famines that have occurred since then, and 
which have no doubt been at any rate intensified, and enlarged as to 
the local area affected, by the clearance of woodlands for cultivation 
during these last sixty years. On this point, however, it may also 
be remarked here that the question of forestry in India was then 
attracting the attention of the scientific world. In 1851 the British 
Association appointed a committee to consider the economic and 
physical results of the destruction of tropical forests ; and the report 
made by the committee strongly urged conservative measures and 
tree-planting. So far as the Bombay Presidency was concerned, 
however, the immediate result of the representations made to the 
Court of Directors was the formal appointment of Dr. Gibson as 
Conservator of Forests throughout the Bombay Presidency in 1847. 

Meanwhile, the second Burmese war had taken place, which 
ended by the annexation, in 1852, of the central-seaboard provinces 
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of Pegu and Martaban. They were rich not only in the very fertile 
tracts of the Irrawaddy and the Sittang valleys, but also in the dense 
forests clothing the eastern slopes of the Arakan hills, the whole of 
the Pegu range, and the western slopes of the Paunglin hills, which 
contained far larger and more valuable supplies of teak than were 
obtained in Tenasserim in 1826. And in arbitrarily fixing the limit 
of the annexed territory at 193° N. latitude, Lord Dalhousie, the 
Governor-General of India, thought that he had thus secured to 
Britain teak-producing tracts that would suffice to provide ample 
supplies of timber in the future. 

In Pegu and Martaban the mistake formerly made in Travancore 
was not repeated. Teak was a ‘royal tree,’ the monopoly of the 
king; and almost immediately after the annexation all the wood- 
lands and waste lands were declared to be the property of Government, 
rough forest rules were drawn up, and Dr. McClelland was appointed 
Superintendent of Forests in the new British province. After two 
years of inspection he submitted a report, the consideration of which 
induced Lord Dalhousie to formulate in outline a definite. policy 
with regard to forest administration in Burma, under which revised 
forest rules were issued in 1855. Dr. McClelland retired in January 
1856, and was succeeded by Dr. (now Sir Dietrich) Brandis, who 
continued working on the lines adopted by his predecessor. 

During the same year, 1856, Dr. Cleghorn was appointed Con- 
servator of Forests in the Madras Presidency, and his reports made 
from time to time urged strongly upon Government, like those sub- 
mitted by Dr. Gibson in Bombay, the necessity of claiming all rights 
to forests not clearly provable to be private property, of exercising 
conservative control, and of restricting the destructive system of 
shifting cultivation on hill-clearances by the more or less nomadic 
tribes inhabiting the woodlands. 

This wasteful system, common to all the wooded tracts of the 
Indian Empire, and known by such local names as jhum, dahya, 
taungya, &c., consists in felling all trees and bamboos (except some 
of the largest trees, if such can be killed by girdling) during January 
and February, and then burning them in March or April before the 
advent of the first rains, when they have become dried up into a 
vast mass of intensely inflammable matter. No attempt being made 
to control the fires, they were allowed to overrun the surrounding 
forest, so that hundreds of square miles would be passed through by 
scorching fires in the course of every hot seacon. In the fertile virgin 
soil thus laid bare, and with the rich top-dressing thus given to it 
by the ash of the burned trees and bamboos, rice crops were sown 
or planted for one year, and only seldom for a second year ; and then 
@ move was made to another part of the woods, to repeat the destruc- 
tive process. Thus, not only were large quantities of timber of 
marketable value destroyed, but the damage done by the fires being 
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allowed to spread into the surrounding woodlands in all directions 
also caused considerable injury to these. It was only at a later 
date in Indian forest administration that anything like control could 
be exercised over this nomadic and casual cultivation, and then 
practically only in the reserved forests. Some idea of the extent 
to which damage was formerly done in this manner may be formed 
from the fact that, according to the census returns of 1901, over 
1,886,000 persons were still dependent on such shifting cultivation 
for their livelihood. 

It may here be noted that during this early stage of Indian forestry 
the men called upon to occupy the foremost positions with regard 
to introducing systematic conservancy were all three of them officers 
of the Indian Medical Service—Dr. Gibson in Bombay (1847), Dr. 
McClelland in Burma (1852), and Dr. Cleghorn in Madras (1856). On 
his retirement Dr. Gibson was officially designated, in a valedictory 
Gazette notification, ‘the Father of Forestry’ in Western India; 
and to Drs. McClelland and Cleghorn is due similar credit with 
regard to Burma and Madras. But this in no manner diminishes 
the great credit due subsequently to Dr. Brandis—a botanist, not 
a doctor in medicine—who later on laid the firm and broad founda- 
tions upon which the present sound system of Indian forest adminis- 
tration has been securely and laboriously built up. 

At first Dr. Brandis had very serious difficulties to contend with 
in the opposition of the timber merchants throughout Pegu and 
Martaban ; and his duties became much heavier when, in 1857, the 
Tenasserim forests wers also placed under his charge. But the 
policy he advocated met with the warm approval of Colonel (after- 
wards Sir Arthur) Phayre, Commissioner of Pegu (subsequently the 
first Chief Commissioner of British Burma) and of Lord Dalhousie, 
the Governor-General. He introduced rough working plans, based 
upon running linear surveys through the forests for the enumeration 
of mature and immature teak trees and for estimating the capability 
of each forest, so as not to overwork them in view of the necessity 
of maintaining the continuity of future supplies of first-class timber. 
He also gradually introduced a system of direct departmental extrac- 
tion by Burmese villagers who owned elephants, and who thus became 
contractors for felling, floating, and delivering the timber, at fixed 
contract rates according to size and quality, at the Government 
depéts at Rangoon and Moulmein, where the logs were sold by 
public auction. 

The struggle between the merchants and the Superintendent of 
Forests was continued for several years, and in the early ’sixties the 
mercantile influence brought to bear at home and in Calcutta was so 
powerful that most of the Pegu forests were thrown open to lease- 
holders for a fixed term of years, subject, however—and this was a 
taatter of the utmost impartance—to the control of the Forest Depart- 
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ment in selecting, hammer-marking, and ‘ girdling’ or ringing the 
trees to be felled for extraction after seasoning for two or three years 
on the stump. This condition secured the forests against being over- 
worked ; but it afterwards led toillicit girdling to such an extent that 
the Government of India subsequently in 1873, passed orders prohibit- 
ing the issue of any further leases of teak-tracts in British Burma. 

The only forest tracts not thus given over for many years to the 
Rangoon timber merchants as leaseholders were the Tharrawaddy 
and the Southern Prome forests, on the western slopes of the Pegu 
hill-range ; and these have since then been continuously worked 
by direct departmental agency, to the great advantage of the Indian 
treasury. It would be almost impossible to over-estimate the benefits 
that have accrued to the Government of India, both financially 
and indirectly, as the outcome of the prudent policy and the wise 
measures then introduced into Burma by Dr. Brandis. +4 

About this same time, forest administration was. introduced on a 
small scale into the different provinces of Upper and Central India, 
where the impetus to clearance of woodlands for cultivation, and the 
felling of the more valuable kinds of timber for railway sleepers, &c., 
were gradually forcing the local Governments to take steps to try 
and introduce a rational system of conservancy. The lead was taken 
by the Punjab, where rough forest rules were promulgated in 1855, and 
small local departments were formed in the North-Western and the 
Central Provinces in 1860, and in Oudh in 1861. But the Government 
of India soon came to the conclusion that these purely provincial 
efforts at conservancy lacked that co-ordination which was essential 
if work was to proceed upon prudent and well-considered lines with a 
view to future development according to the various local necessities 
and possibilities. 

Dr. Brandis from Burma and Dr. Cleghorn from Madras were 
therefore deputed, in 1862, to examine and report on the woodlands 
of Northern India, and to advise the Government of India with regard 
to the organisation and introduction of a suitable system of forest 
conservancy. The western tracts were assigned to Dr. Cleghorn, and 
the eastern to Dr. Brandis; and, after considering the reports sub- 
mitted, the Government of India established a Forest Department 
on the Ist of April, 1864, as a branch of the Public Works Department, 
and Dr. Brandis was appointed the first Inspector-General of Forests to 
the Government of India, which office he held for nineteen years, till 
his retirement on the 23rd of April, 1883. Shortly before this, in 
January 1862, the three commissionerships of Arakan, Pegu, and 
Tenasserim had been amalgamated and formed into the Chief Com- 
missionership of British Burma, and Dr. Brandis was then appointed 
first Conservator in the new province. His transfer on deputation 
to India in November 1862, and his subsequent appointment as 
Inspecter-General in 1864, were probably, however, even more bene- 
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ficial to Burmese forestry than if he had remained in the province ; 
because, with his intimate knowledge of the teak forests and his 
greater influence at the headquarters of the Government of India, 
he could in his new position of authority do more for effective con- 
servation than if he had remained as Conservator, and acting under 
the direction of another officer ignorant of Burma’s general circum- 
stances, requirements, and future possibilities. 

The primary duties of the Inspector-General were, and still are, 
to advise the Government of India on the forest business which comes 
before it from all the different parts and provinces of the Empire. 
He must possess administrative ability, although he is officially 
debarred from exerting any direct administrative authority in con- 
nection with provincial forest administration. He can communicate 
direct with local Governments and with their Conservators, and he can 
introduce forest business to the notice of the Government of India ; 
but he is prohibited from issuing any specific order to the Conservators, 
who are the provincial heads of the Forest Department, in charge 
of Forest Circles. He can, however, make recommendations to them ; 
and, if these be not acted upon, he can communicate his views to the 
local Government and make suggestions concerning them. As a 
matter of fact, however, Conservators consider themselves as being 
directly subordinate to the Inspector-General ; they regard his sug- 
gestions as virtual orders, and are just as loyal to him as they are 
to their own local Government. This arrangement” has the advan- 
tage that, whenever a serious divergence of views manifests itself, each 
side finds it necessary to submit the matter to the local Government 
for consideration and orders. 

For several years the work of departmental organisation mainly 
occupied the attention of Dr. Brandis. Conservators of Forests were 
appointed to the Punjab, Bengal, and Coorg in 1864; a Forest Act 
was passed in 1865, under which rules were promulgated at different 
times for the varous provinces; Berar was amalgamated with the 
Central Provinces in 1865, and subsequently made a separate charge 
in 1868; in 1863 a Conservator was also appointed to the North- 
Western Provinces, where the small departmental staff had, since 1860, 
been under the orders of the local Commissioners, and Assam was 
made into a separate charge; and in 1872 a special Forest Survey 
Branch was created to prepare maps to be used as the basis of forming 
definite working-plans for the more valuable forests (and since then 
about 65,000 square miles of reserved forests have already been 
surveyed and mapped). 

As departmental organisation developed, the necessity of having 
a body of well-trained officers soon’ became apparent. At first the 
department was recruited" by the appointment of military officers 
and others who seemed to be fond of rough camp life, or to show 
gome aptitude’ for carrying ‘out the simple ‘methods of surveying 
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and enumerating the stock of timber in the forests, and of adminis- 
tering the new forest rules then in force. To be fond of big-game 
shooting and to be interested in botany or zoology were then the best 
qualifications for an appointment in the new department. 

After voluminous correspondence the Government of India and 
the Secretary of State agreed to the selection of two young German 
forest officers as special assistants, and to the commencement of 
continental training for two and a half years of probationers selected by 
means of open competitions held in London. These two special 
assistants, Messrs. Schlich and Ribbentrop, ultimately became Dr. 
Brandis’ successors, the former acting as Inspector-General from the 
16th of October, 1881, to the 25th of February, 1885, and the latter 
from then till his retirement on the lst of November, 1900. Next to 
Dr. Brandis’ name, Mr. Ribbentrop’s is that which will always be 
most closely associated with the rise and progress of the Forest De- 
partment ; for it is not likely that any future Inspector-General will 
ever again hold the helm of affairs for anything like so long a time 
as he did. The system of continental training was begun in 1867 
and continued till 1884, and ninety-seven trained officers were thus 
appointed in India from 1869 to 1886. From 1885 to 1905, when 
the training was mainly given at Coopers Hill College, in Surrey, 
152 men have been prepared for the Indian Forest Service, making 
in all 249 trained forest officers, including those now about to proceed 
to India this autumn. From October 1905, the training of pro- 
bationers has, on the abolition of Coopers Hill College, been relegated 
to Oxford University—at any rate until 1908. 

The addition of a regular supply of trained men to the department, 
from 1869 onwards, soon led to the expansion of work in all direc- 
tions, and to the number of Conservatorships being from time to time 
increased in Bombay, Burma, the North-Western Provinces, and 
subsequently also in Madras and the Central Provinces. Some 
idea of the expansion that has gradually taken place since these 
early days may be formed from the fact that in 1869, when the first 
departmental list of officers was published, there were only fifty-seven 
officers, whereas now there are 195 trained officers belonging to the 
Imperial Service, 145 Eurasian and Indian officers belonging to the 
Provincial Service, and 465 Gazetted Subordinates who have mostly 
been trained at the Forest School established in 1878 at Dehra Din, 
in the North-Western Provinces, which has now (1906) been trans- 
formed into the Imperial Forest College, with a special branch for 
scientific research regarding sylviculture, forest botany, and fo est 
zoology. 

As now organised, the Forest Department is a branch of the 
Department of Revenue and Agriculture in the Government of India, 
and is in the charge of the Member of Council holding the portfolio 
of that? Department. It consists of an Imperial Forest Service 
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to which belong the Inspector-General with the Government of India, 
a Chief Conservator in Burma, and thirteen Conservators who are the 
administrative officers in charge of the provincial departments (circles) 
and directly responsible to the various local Governments through 
their Revenue Secretary. These circles consist of the various forest 
divisions in charge of 130 Deputy and 65 Assistant Conservators of the 
Imperial Forest Service, forming the executive staff under the Con- 
servator’s orders ; while the Provincial Forest Service, recruited entirely 
.in India, consists of 32 Extra Deputy and 113 Extra Assistant Con- 
servators, all of whom may be placed in charge of minor divisions, 
The Subordinate Forest Service consists of 465 Forest Rangers, gazetted 
to ranges, and of a very large non-gazetted staff of Foresters and Forest 
Guards for subordinate duties in the forest beats into which the ranges 
are divided. But this staff is no longer able to cope with the work 
to be done, and a reorganisation scheme is now under consideration, 
which will, when adopted, considerably strengthen the department 
and enable it to extend its operations. 

The first Forest Act of 1865 was soon found to be so indefinite 
and defective as to make new legislation necessary ; but the draft 
proposals submitted in 1868 had to be discussed, re-drafted, and 
reconsidered so often that it was not until 1878 that a good and 
practical Indian Forest Act was passed. It is therefore from 1878 that 
the really systematic conservancy of the Indian forests may be dated ; 
while well-regulated and proper organisation of office and jungle 
work dates from the issue, in 1877, of the first edition of the Forest 
Department Code giving specific directions for the conduct of all 
branches of business. 

The Indian Forest Act of 1878 gave power to the Government 
to deal with private rights in the forests throughout which the State 
owned the chief proprietary right. But its provisions were not 
found suitable to the local conditions obtaining in Burma and Madras, 
for which separate Acts were passed in 1880 and 1882. These are 
the Acts (subsequently amended) now in force, except in Burma, ‘for 
which a new and more comprehensive Act was passed in 1902, so as to 
unify the forest laws obtaining throughout both Lower and Upper 
Burma (annexed in 1886, and made subject to a special Forest Regula- 
tion) ; and under their authority Forest Rules are promulgated accord- 
ing to the various circumstances and requirements of the several 
provinces. - 

The guiding principle upon which the forest administration under 
these Acts and rules is based is that State forests should be managed 
for the public benefit, and should be so worked as to afford reasonable 
facilities for the use of forest produce by the public, while at the same 
time providing the necessary protection for their proper conservation 
with regard to the growth of timber, fuel, &c., and to the retention 
and storage of soil-moisture. According to the extent. to which 
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control is considered necessary or active management can be under- 
taken, the State forests are classified as reserved, and protected or 
unclassed, the latter category including indefinite tracts of wooded 
land, especially in Burma, much of which may subsequently be cleared 
and utilised for agriculture as population increases. 

The State Reserved Forests are of four classes. There are first 
of all those which need to be. reserved from climatic considerations 
or for physical reasons, such as preventing the destruction of agri- 
cultural lands by hill-torrents. Then come those containing supplies 
of marketable timber, such as teak, sé], deodar, and other valuable 
trees. In these forests all reasonable facilities are given to the neigh- 
bouring rural population for the satisfaction, on easy terms, of their 
actual requirements as to building-timber, fuel, thatching, fodder, 
grass, cattle-grazing, and edible roots and fruits for themselves, with 
respect to which considerations of income are subordinated to the 
satisfaction of these requirements under the imposition of whatever 
restrictions may be necessary. In particular, the destructive system 
of shifting temporary cultivation is only permitted where jungle 
tribes are dependent on it for their sustenance, when it must only be 
exercised under necessary regulations. A third class consists of 
minor forests producing small timber or such as has no great market- 
able value; and these are managed chiefly in the interests of the 
rural population, fuel and grazing being supplied at moderate rates, 
while a smaller sum is paid by those living near the forests than is 
levied on those coming from other localities. And, finally, there are 
pasture lands, which, even more than the minor forests, are managed 
mainly in the interests of the villagers in their vicinity. In round 
numbers, there are now 100,000 square miles of State Reserved Forests, 
and 150,000 square miles of protected forests ; but gradual additions 
are being made to the former by the selection and reservation of the 
more important tracts to be found among the latter. In both classes 
of forest, however, the most important measures of conservancy are 
the prevention, so far as possible, of the ground fires which tend to 
overrun and devastate the forests, the maintenance of a due supply 
of seed-bearing trees, and the regeneration and improvement and 
cultivation of the more valuable kinds of timber-trees. 

Provision was made in the Indian Forest Act for the formation 
of communal or village forests, but very few of this class have been 
successfully brought under conservation. Private forests are of 
limited area and are being gradually exhausted, except where they 
have been leased to Government. 

In every province some of the more valuable timber-trees through- 
out the unclassed forests have been declared to be ‘ reserved trees,’ 
and can only be felled under special licence, sometimes granted free, 
but usually on payment of fixed felling and tonnage rates. Outside 
the reserved forests the rural population are generally allowed to 
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obtain from the State forests timber, fuel, bamboos, and grass for 
their own use free of charge ; while inside the reserves rights of user + 
acknowledged at the time of the ‘ settlement’ previous to reservation 
are preserved to the privileged public, and other persons are only 
permitted to extract timber or other produce on payment of fees and 
under special licence. Thus, the forest revenue is raised by the 
. extraction and sale of, or by royalties levied on, timber, fuel, bamboos, 
grazing, charcoal, canes, and other forest produce. 

Reserved forests are not formed out of portions of the protected 
or unclassed State forests in any haphazard or arbitrary manner, for 
careful inquiry is made into the question of customary rights or 
privileges that may have been long exercised by the neighbouring 
population. Where it seems desirable that any new reserve or any 
extension of an existing reserve should be made, the proposals are 
submitted by the divisional forest officer through the Collector or 
Deputy Commissioner in charge of the district. By him they are 
submitted with remarks to the Commissioner of the division, who 
forwards them to the Conservator for submission to the local Govern- 
ment. Any objections to reservation that have been made by the 
Collector or the Commissioner are considered along with the depart- 
mental proposal ; and if the Government think active steps in the 
direction of reservation are advisable, a notification of intention to 
reserve is published in the official Gazette, and a civil officer is 
appointed for the ‘settlement’ of the proposed reserve, by holding 
inquiry into the existence, nature, and extent of any rights to land 
included within the specified boundaries or to extract produce from 
it. This ‘forest settlement officer’ then publishes a similar pro- 
clamation and issues copies of it printed in the vernacular to every 
village in the vicinity of the land, and a period of at least three months 
is allowed for the receipt of petitions objecting to reservation or 
claiming rights of user. On a specified date he has then to hold a 
formal judicial inquiry on the spot, to record all the evidence offered, 
and to investigate the claims made to proprietary rights or customary 
user as to grazing, produce, &c. ; and in the case of shifting cultivation 
he must record his opinion as to whether the custom should be per- 
mitted or prohibited wholly or in part, and must make a record of 
those to whom rights or privileges should be confirmed, or he can 
estimate the money value of petty rights with a view to their extinction 
by purchase. The proceedings are then submitted to the local 
Government. But any person feeling himself aggrieved can appeal 
within three months to the Collector or Deputy Commissioner of 
the district, and the local Government may, if it thinks this necessary, 
appoint a forest court of three persons to consider and adjudicate on 
such appeals. When these various matters have been disposed of, 
the local Government, if satisfied that reservation is desirable, may, 
by notification in the official Gazette, declare the forest to be reserved 
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from a certain date, and specify definitely the limits and boundary 
marks, The forest is then demarcated by the Forest Department, 
with numbered cairns, posts, boundary boards, and blaze marks on 
tree-stems; and, in the case .of forests containing much valuable 
timber, fellings remain in abeyance until a working-plan has been 
drawn up, and has been formally approved by the local Government. 
Within five years the local Government may rescind or modify any 
order made regarding the settlement and reservation ; but, after that, 
the special sanction of the Government of India is necessary to any 
further alterations that may be proposed. 

The formation of scientific working-plans for the various reserved 
forests was commenced in 1884, and up till now they have been 
prepared and approved for areas aggregating 36,000 square miles. 
But as their preparation necessitates an expensive survey, usually 
on the scale of four inches to the mile, and the employment of a special 
working-plans officer, with a large staff of enumerators, such further 
special schemes of management are, on account of their expense, 
only likely to be formed for reserves containing important supplies 
of marketable timber. In such cases, however, they are framed 
under due safeguard against rash felling or overworking in any manner. 

While operations are in progress the working-plans officer specially 
deputed to the duty submits to the Conservator draft proposals 
indicating the lines he thinks should be followed, and which he has 
previously discussed fully with the Conservator. These proposals 
are then forwarded by the Conservator, with such remarks as he 
thinks necessary, to the Inspector-General, who returns them with 
his approval or with appropriate suggestions. On the field-work 
being completed and the scheme drawn up and printed, it is submitted 
by the Conservator to the local Government, and by them forwarded 
to the Inspector-General for his opinion ; and the latter has then the 
opportunity either of expressing his approval or else of pointing out 
technical objections, in case the Conservator has not accepted any 
previous suggestions which may perhaps have been offered concerning 
the draft proposals. Should there be differénce of opinion on technical 
points between the Conservator and the Inspector-General, the 
matter has to be threshed out in the way of explanations, until the 
local Government finds itself in a position to approve and accord 
final sanction to the working-plan, which is then brought into force 
for the next thirty years, with the certainty that during this period 
the various annual falls to be made are well within the ‘ possibility ’ 
of the forest, and are not an encroachment on the capital in timber, 
or beyond the annual increment accruing within the forest. 

With regard to the teak forests in Burma, the most valuable in 
the Empire from a revenue point of view, it has been found in the 
course of such investigations that it takes from about 150 years in 
the comparatively moist zone to 180 years in the rather dry zone of 
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the deciduous forests for a tree to attain good marketable dimensions. 
These periods have accordingly been accepted as the normal time for 
one complete rotation of teak, from seedling to maturity, and these 
two life-cycles or generations are respectively divided into five and 
six periods of thirty years each, so that the annual falls to be made, 
say, from 1890 to 1920, are numerically laid down, both as to locality 
and extent, for each year till 1920, when a revised allotment will have 
to be made for the following thirty years. 

While such schemes of management secure continuity in the ex- 
traction of timber for revenue purposes, they also prescribe the various 
measures that are to be carried out, so far as the available establishment 
and as funds permit, in order to improve the proportion, the quality, 
and the rate of growth of the more valuable timber-trees. Such 
cultural measures consist mainly of sowing and planting, and felling 
or girdling the less valuable kinds of trees interfering with the growth 
of teak, sil, deodar, &c.; and the success of these is dependent on 
protection being secured against fire, owing tothe increased amount 
of inflammable matter thus collected inside the areas operated over. 

Fire-protection is provided for by prescriptions laid down in the 
Forest Acts and Rules ; but special measures have also to be taken, 
which are extended to about 40,000 square miles. These measures 
consist chiefly in clearing and maintaining ‘fire-traces,’ which are 
broad paths kept as free as possible from inflammable débris during 
the hot season, and in employing watchers to check fires coming from 
the outside, and to prevent the entrance of persons who might cause 
fire either wilfully or through negligence. As is also the case in 
European countries, fires which break out inside forests are usually 
caused by ill-disposed persons or for purposes of personal advantage ; 
and throughout India the most common cause of incendiarism is to 
provide for the early growth of succulent grass, or for some similar 
object. But fire-protection is on the whole decidedly successful, 
failures usually amounting only to about 5 per cent. of the total area 
attempted to be protected. The difficulty of effective supervision 
during the hottest and driest time of the year, the scarcity of labour, 
the indifference or hostility of the rural population, and the careless- 
ness and inefficiency of the lower subordinate staff, all combine to 
make this work one of the most trying duties of the divisional forest 
officer ; and when to these are added an unusually prolonged dry 
season, with strong winds blowing from burned areas outside, his 
labour is apt to be'in vain. 

Although undoubtedly of great direct advantage in promoting 
the growth of s4l in Northern India, and of both sal and teak in Central 
India—that is to say, in some of the drier forest areas—fire-protection 
in some of the moister zones, as in Burma and Assam, and along the 
foot of the Himalayas, has been found to favour the increase and 
growth of the less valuable trees at the expense of the more valuable 
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kinds. ‘These have therefore to be increased numerically by means of 
sowing and planting, and by felling or girdling trees of less or no value. 
The area over which such ‘improvement-fellings’ have been hitherto 
made cannot be stated; but plantations have been formed to the 
extent of about 135,000 acres, more than one-half of which are teak 
plantations made in Burma, chiefly with the aid of the Karen hill- 
tribesmen and by utilising for this purpose the taungya-clearances 
made for shifting cultivation under the directions of the divisional 
forest officers. Originally it was hard to get the Karens to fall in 
with the proposals of the Forest Department, but now they would 
think it a great hardship if deprived of this additional source of live- 
lihood. At present, planting work is mainly confined to Burma and 
Bombay, where about 5,000 and 3,300 acres respectively are being 
added annually. There is therefore every likelihood that the future 
yield from such forests will be considerably larger than it now is, so 
that the requirements of unborn generations are by no means being 
lost sight of, or being left unprovided for. 

Like the distribution and the character of the forests themselves, 
the life of the forest officer, viewed as a career, varies greatly ; but 
it is ever full of interest to one having a taste for natural science and 
biology. Happy should he be, however, whose lot falls in the alpine 
and sub-alp:ne tracts of the Himalayas ; but full of hardship it usually 
is to those who have to bear the heavy burden of hard work in the 
trying climate of the purely tropical provinces, often with a very 
moist, enervating, and malarious climate. There is far more work 
now to be done than in the olden days of about forty years ago, when 
Captain Forsyth wrote his fascinating work, The Highlands of Central 
India ; and big-game shooting seldom comes within easy reach of an 
energetic forester of the modern school. 

There still remains, it is true, the wild charm of tent-life in the 
woodlands, and the pleasure of cold, sharp evenings beside the bright 
and cheerful camp fire ; but there are also many and great hardships 
that have to be endured in weary solitude during the scorching heat 
of the blazing tropical spring and the merciless summer. Sometimes, 
when one is forced to be walking during the hottest time of the day, 
as when inspecting fire-protection paths along which one may not be 
able to ride, the pulse goes up to 120 beats a minute, the intense heat 
_and glare make one feel faint, giddy, and sick, and the tongue seems 
almost to stick to the roof of the mouth ; but one must either do the 
work conscientiously or else shirk it ignobly, for there is no middle 
way. Sometimes, too, in the height of the hot weather, there is a 
great want of water ; and one may even be forced to camp near buffalo 
wallows, where, by sinking little side-wells at a short distance from 
the muddy pool, one can barely scoop out sufficient fluid for camp 
cookery ; and even such water, when boiled, filtered, then boiled 
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again, and used for making tea, may still be strongly tainted with the 
unpleasant odour of buffalo. 

But, all the same, despite hardships, malaria, rather poor pay, and 
very inadequate pensions, the Indian Forest Service has never yet 
failed to attract to it men who have given of their best in the shape 
of hard and laborious work ; and Mr. Morley’s eulogy in his Budget 
speech epitomises the present result of these past efforts. The pay 
and the pension given to forest officers should, however, in common 
fairness, be identical with those given to the Public Works Depart- 
ment, that other branch of the administration to which the Indian 
Forest Service has most resemblance, and with which it can claim 
closest kinship. I would earnestly commend this suggestion to the 
Secretary of State’s sense of justice, for the now long-deferred and 
long-expected improvement in both of these respects will only be 
consistent with the eloquent tribute he has paid to the work of the 


Forest Department. 
J. NISBET. 





‘THE DECAY OF MANNERS' 


Tre famous talons rouges, which trod so firmly the steps of the 
guillotine, had danced in many a gavotte or minuet in the ballrooms 
of the Louvre or of Versailles ; the snowy lace, which fell over hands 
white as any woman’s, had often been turned back to give free play 
to a wrist firm as iron, and the white hands had saved their owner’s 
life in many a hard-fought duel. 

There was not a trace of effeminacy in those men; they went to 
their death smiling, as they had smiled so often at a jest in their 
Sovereign’s drawing-rooms; if their attire were less brilliant than 
they could have wished, it was because their gaolers had torn their 
gold-embroidered coats from off their backs, and the proudest 
heads in France were held as erect as ever, though no longer 
covered by the hats with the sweeping feathers which had been 
doffed with such grace, in bows of such elegance, as no other genera- 
tion has ever seen. 

In that impressive moment of their lives, less than ever must there 
be the slightest lapse from the rigid etiquette of manners ; though it be 
the last time that the snuffbox will be offered to anyone, there must 
be the same studied grace in the offering. The delicate flick from 
the handkerchief must not be forgotten, though the cambric shirt 
from which the grain of snuff is brushed will so soon be dyed crimson in 
the life-blood of its owner. As they had lived, so they died, perhaps 
the most perfect gentlemen the world has everseen. Of themit might 
be said, not ‘ Manners makyth man,’ but ‘ Manners were these men’ ; 
their manners were not something external assumed for the occasion ~ 
and dropped, they were the expression of their inward refined selves ; 
they are gone, and with them has been buried the secret of manners 
in their most perfect form. It is doubtful if any but a Latin or a 
Celtic race could ever have brought manners to such a high state of 
perfection. True, at one time Great Britain claimed to be the home of 
the ‘first gentleman in Europe,’ but we have no evidence that the 
rest of Europe admitted that claim, and it may have originated in our 
British belief that we can produce the best of everything, even of 
manners. 

It was something to boast of to be the ‘ first gentleman in Europe,’ 
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as at that time he would have to stand comparison with the men of the 
Ancien Régime, and it is doubtful whether he could have claimed to be 
anything more than primus inter pares, judged by such a standard, 
In the days of the Regency, and after, a very high standard of manners 
was maintained in this country, although less highly polished and ornate 
than in France and Spain; the reason being that British reserve 
which has always made Englishmen reluctant to express their inner- 
most feelings. 

Hence, though chivalry, courage, and courtesy have always been 
numbered among the virtues of a British gentleman, he has never 
given expression to them in quite the elaborate style favoured by his 
compeers abroad, and if he has thereby lost something in gracefulness, 
he has gained by the simple dignity more suitable to his nature. As 
long as he was clothed in satins and velvets, with lace jabots and ruffles, 
his powdered hair covered with a hat of graceful shape, he maintained 
a high standard of deportment. The much-maligned rapier, which 
was ever at his side, enforced politeness of a high order, as the least 
lapse from perfect civility exposed the offender to the risk of being 
called upon to answer for it with his life. But with the passing of the 
tenue de cérémonie has passed away the cérémonie as well. From manners 
superlative to manners comparative was a gradual change ; latterly 
we have rushed from manners comparative to manners positive; we 
are now on the brink of manners negative, manners nil. We cannot, 
of course, expect the modern Englishman to sweep the ground with his 
top-hat, as his forefathers did with their plumed headgear, when he 
bows to a woman ; but he really might. show a’ little more deference 
than is expressed by a curious little jerk of the hat, so hastily replaced, 
probably for fear of catching cold. It would be hopeless to look for 
the same elaborate compliments from the young men of to-day as 
were paid by the beaux of a bygone age to the then reigning beauties ; 
but they surely might find something a little more flattering to say 
of their hostesses than that ‘they do you well’—a great compli- 
ment, of course, but less justly paid to the lady of the house thar to 
her cook, and probably not even to her own private cook, but to the 
chef of the popular restaurant, where unwholesome food has been 
partaken of, in heterogeneous society, to the music of a conversation- 
killing band. In the early Victorian era, when man still wore a more or 
less formal costume, although the ‘grand manner’ was no more, 
there lingered yet a very perfect politeness; punctilious deference 
was shown by youth to old age, men still bowed low over a woman’s 
hand, and she still curtsied—as well as a crinoline would allow 
her to. 

Politeness was the distinguishing mark of those days ; it was all that 
remained of a more ornate age. It was not beautiful or picturesque ; 
it failed to appeal to the imagination ; it was the jewel still, but the 
jewel in the rough, in ai unbecoming setting ; and men were alfeady 
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chafing under a code which was restrictive while offering no com- 
pensations for obedience. Low murmurs of revolt began to be heard ; 
muttered rebellion asked: ‘Why should we do this? Why should 
we not do that?’ Society had actually dared to question the validity 
of the social decalogue of manners! That class which was responsible 
for the making of the law was already asking if it was just ; those on 
whom it depended for its maintenance were refusing to be bound 
by it. The code of manners, like the code of honour, is supported by 
no penal enactments; obedience must be voluntary: once question 
its decrees, and it ceases to be operative. That law, which up till 
then had been only one of the clauses of the more comprehensive law 
of Duty, dressed up in satin and laces, tricked out in powder and 
patches, had been subscribed to universally by the classes called 
gentle ; now, in its unpicturesque garb of swallow-tailed coats and high 
stocks, it began to seem harsh and unlovely. Soon, too soon, it would 
pass through a still more unattractive stage, culminating in a négligé 
stage of dressing-gown and slippers, and manners are no more. There 
have probably been many contributory causes, other than changing 
fashions in dress, to account for the gradual falling away from grace. 
Nothing that is really beautiful can be achieved in a hurry; there is 
grace in movement, as there is grace in repose, but there is no grace 
in hurry. Shortly after the swallow-tail coat and high stock period 
came the invention of steam engines; with these began the age of 
hurry, the age of rush. If manners had not been already moribund 
the first steam engine would have killed them; people soon learned 
they had no time for them. A new era dawned; up till then men 
had time for everything that their station in life demanded of them ; 
henceforward, the parrot-cry was to grow increasing in shrillness 
until the hateful words ‘No time’ became the motto of those whose 
ancestors’ battle-cry was, ‘ For God and the King.’ The descendants 
of those who twined into their mottoes the noble words courage, 
loyalty, honour, now emblazon on their shields a motor-car passant 
on a field or, and their motto is ‘Speed and gold.’ The last thing 
cultivated, in these degenerate days, is repose, since repose is the 
essence of good manners. These relics of bygone ages had to go; their 
gentle life was cut short by ‘ electrocution,’ a barbarous word fittingly 
describing a barbarous act. Chivalry made one last despairing fight 
for existence. When the seating accommodation on the underground 
railway was insufficient, many;men gave up their seats to women, 
and hung suspended on a strap; but the railway company put on 
extra carriages, and man’s last effort to be chivalrous was no longer 
called for. 

For this deplorable state of affairs men are not alone responsible ; 
women have much to answer for. About the time when man was 
becoming restive under the strict, but unattractive, code of some thirty 
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or forty years ago, women began to be alarmed. Something, clearly, 
was wrong. At Society’s full-dress parades there were gaps in the 
ranks; the drawing-rooms of Mayfair and Belgravia began to suffer 
from the competition of the boudoirs of Brompton ; manners en négligé 
were beginning to prove dangerously attractive to men who were 
tiring of manners in stiffly starched shirts. Two courses were open: 
to stand firm and refuse to yield an inch, or to parley with the enemy 
and make terms ; not, of course, that there could be any parley between 
Belgravia and Brompton, but the former would not be above taking 
a hint from the latter. Slight modifications should be made in Society’s 
Draconic code. For instance, concessions could be made as to the 
consumption of tobacco ; less rigour should be shown in enforcing 
sartorial laws ; some relaxation might be possible of the laws governing 
men’s attitude in society. The inch was given, and the ell was soon 
taken ; tobacco, once banished to gun-rooms or some dismal and 
distant room, now pervades the whole house. It is very comforting, 
and we should hate to have to submit to the old restrictions, but it 
is not conducive to polite manners. Then riding-breeches and a light 
jacket, with a straw hat on the head, are much more comfortable 
to ride in the Park on a summer day than were the pantaloons and 
frock coats of a preceding generation, but they bring with them a 
sense of ease and looseness, less suitable to the haule école than to the 
jog-trot of our present-day existence. It removes all uncomfortable 
feelings of restraint between a man and a woman when he calls her 
‘ Lady Bill’ or ‘ Mrs. Harry’ ; it establishes at once a pleasing sense 
of camaraderie ; but it is not formal, and there must be a certain amount 
of formality in all good manners. The well-bred Englishman has the 
best manners in the world, when he chooses; he could not possibly 
be bad-mannered, but he is becoming so informal that a day may come 
when he will refuse to exchange the ‘ slippered ease’ of the smoking- 
room for the comparatively strict decorum of the drawing-room, 
When that day dawns, doubtless woman will make things easy 
for him, by joining him in the smoking-room, if she has not already 
done so. 

|, The growing cult of the informal is proved by the conversation of 
the present day. It is not only that subjects are now discussed openly 
which were once talked of only in the theatres of the hospital—a year 
or two ago an intimate knowledge of internal anatomy was a sure 
passport to favour at any dinner table—but the language of the day 
is slipshod, curt, and ugly. The fine English language is disfigured by 
many unpleasing transatlanticisms, concise and descriptive perhaps, 
suited to an age of rush and hurry, but let us hope that we shall be 
spared the crowning horror of seeing them spelt in American phonetic 
spelling. Perhaps that also will come, if it be proved that it saves 
time ; we already owe to America the system of head-lines embodying 
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in a few sensational words the information contained in a brief para- 
graph, which is yet too long to be read by this time-pressed generation. 
Compression will soon be called for; people will demand that the 
small pill of fact shall be made up without any superfluous coating of 
grace of style in the narration of it. Utilitarianism reigns supreme ; 
anything which cannot show practical proof of its usefulness is doomed ; 
little wonder, then, that oratory is heard no more, except occasionally 
from an Irishman’s lips, as the sister island is happily never in a hurry. 
The speeches of even the most eminent politicians are nothing but 
good sound businesslike arguments pro and con., but there is not a 
trace in them of that classic turn, of that poetical spirit, of that com- 
mand of English, which characterised the oratorical efforts of other 
days. Alas! it has also been reserved for the House of Commons of 
the present day to afford some of the most startling proofs of the 
grievous decay of manners. 

_It is not only in speech that there is this conspicuous lack of grace ; 
in correspondence there is the same defect. No one now thinks of 
writing a letter which shall express thoughts and ideas in well-chosen 
language. The modern letter is brief and to the point; if the writer 
could compress its contents into a sixpenny telegram he would pro- > 
bably prefer to doso. Some men, who wish to appear busier than they 
are, are guilty of the unpardonable rudeness of sending type-written 
letters with the signature also typed. A particularly glaring instance 
was that of a man who replied to a letter of condolence from an old 
friend with a type-written acknowledgment! Postcards, often of the 
unpleasing pictorial kind, are some people’s favourite medium of 
communication, not because they cost a halfpenny, but because they 
save time, and the writers grudge the extra minute or two required 
to send the more polite form of correspondence, a letter. « 

Hurry and Bridge have killed the art of polite conversation ; 
hurry has robbed correspondence of its grace; hurry is fast trans- 
forming the once sedate city of London into a pandemonium of whirring 
noises, whirling wheels, and evil fumes. The once quiet grey streets 
are now disfigured with huge blocks of buildings, copied from America, 
built on American plans, which spring up like gigantic mushrooms 
in a night. All the earth underneath the metropolis is tunnelled with 
electric railways, carrying rushing crowds from one end of the town to 
the other, while the surface of the earth is shaken with the throbbing 
of huge electric Juggernauts. Dignity, grace, repose, are banished 
from our midst ; and we are—as yet—only at the beginning of this 
break-neck race through life. Perhaps some generation yet to come 
will read the history of our days; some dusty memoirs of our period 
will cause the men and women of the future to say, ‘ Those people 
were very punctilious, very slow, very sedate.’ That may be the 
opinion held in the not very far distant days when contending 
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aeroplanes crash into one another without an apology, and myriads 
of motor-cars sweep over the prostrate bodies of pedestrians without 
inquiring if they are hurt. But there will be less difference between 
the people of that day and the people of ours than there is between 
us and the powdered courteous gallants and dames who worthily 
upheld the traditions of good manners, when the first gentleman in 
Europe was ‘ the glass of fashion and the mould of form.’ 


Apvo.tpaus Vang TEMPEST, 





THE TRAGEDY OF THE ‘EX’ 


It was at an Academy private view that it was brought forcibly to my 
notice. A lady and agentleman were about to mount the stairs when 
the man detached himself and went back to an elderly man, who stood 
apart from the crowd, and greeted him with genial warmth. He 
shook the elderly man’s hand with an exaggerated effusiveness by 
which he tried hard to cover the embarrassment he felt on having his 
kindly greeting met with an icy stare. The elderly man having 
paralysed the too cordial one, the too cordial one stammered, and 
retreated to his companion still waiting for him on the stairs. She 
received him with chaffing contempt. -~« 4 

* At any rate, I wouldn’t be snubbed by an “ex,” ’ was her odd 


ting. 
‘Poor old boy, I am sorry for him,’ the snubbed one said good- 


naturedly, ‘he is taking it hard. I don’t mind.’ 

Whereupon they climbed up the red stairs, and forgot the snub, 
because, after all’s said and done, in society the snub of an ‘ex’ 
doesn’t hurt much. 

I looked meditatively at the elderly man, who still stood gloomily 
waiting, and solved at once the riddle of the ‘ ex,’ for I recognised in 
him a man who had been great, wielding a world-wide influence, the 
kind of influence that made Cabinet Ministers willing to wait on his 
front doorsteps, if he happened to be out, while duchesses positively 
enjoyed his being rude to them, and unassorted celebrities were to 
him as God had made them—that is, natural. Then, suddenly, 
something happened. The lever by which he moved the world was 
taken from his grasp—a younger man got it. So one tragic day he 
found himself reduced to the rank of an ‘ex.’ - The world is full 
of the tragedy of the ‘ ex,’ melancholy, resentful human beings on 
whom the door of Paradise has closed with a bang. 

Once, in her old and lonely age, I met a very great lady who in 
her brilliant and happy past had had the whole world at her feet. 
It was said of her, as the crown and summit of her glory, that she 
had succeeded in making one of the greatest men of his day very 
unhappy for a whole year. Of course it takes a woman to appreciate 
fully the satisfactory nature of this achievement. When I saw her 
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she was very old and ill, and helpless, and quite alone in the world, 
though in a palace. Thinking, womanlike, of the famous man she 
had made unhappy fifty years before, I said, not finding anything 
comforting to say of her present: [| _ 

‘How happy you must be to think of your beautiful past.’ 

Whereupon she looked at me with her weary, faded eyes, and 
replied with a kind of hopeless impatience : 

‘Have you ever found anyone who is really grateful for a happy 
past that’s gone for ever ?’ 

I then realised, as I have again and again, the justice of fate which 
punishes with a profound and lasting regret those who have had too 
much of good fortune in their life. 

Just now society is teeming with the ‘ex’as never before. M.P.s 
and Cabinet Ministers and even greater ones yet swell the ranks of 
the unemployed. It must be a curious Arabian Night kind of 
feeling, given to few, to be one day a ruler of millions, hedged about 
by the pomp of kings, and the next day, possibly, to be climbing a 
London penny *bus, unmolested and unnoticed except by the con- 
ductor, who says benevolently, ‘’Old tight, sir.’ Of such are the 
dramas of democracy. But, indeed, life is so crowded with great 
dramas that the world hasn’t time to waste much thought on any 
one. Probably your private tragedy looms very large to you, but do 
not make the foolish mistake to imagine that it looms very large to 
anyone else. Your neighbour’s pin-prick engrosses him much more 
than your tragedy next door. 

The disadvantage of climbing high is that you can fall so much 
farther, and that hurts. Happy are those who stand on the safe 
level of the unaspiring, for that, though they don’t usually know it, 
constitutes their splendid solace. It is a great and supreme art to 
climb down from a height so gently and unobtrusively that nobody 
notices you, so that wherever you may ultimately find yourself, the 
world accepts you as a matter of course, and is not amused. It 
takes great heroism to accept the inevitable with grace and dignity, 
and not to make the world smile. } 

The tragedy of the ‘ex’ is the universal human tragedy, ‘but, 
somehow, one does not bring it home to oneself. Who ever thinks 
that his day is over? No one. One’s talent, success, aspirations 
are in one’s own estimation immortal. If one had the ghost of a 
doubt, how differently one would act! There is a climax to every 
man’s career, be he ever so great, and no man can escape the sym- 
pathy or neglect of the world. It is a question which hurts most. 
The only human attribute, it would seem, that outlives the final 
tragedy of time, is character. A great statesman undoubtedly out- 
lives his usefulness ; a great financier will find the time come when 
younger brains will outwit his, weary and worn with the eternal and 
futile struggle for wealth and recognition. A great painter willreach 
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a time when his eyes and his faithful hands become tired} and the 
poet, too, will find his imagination unresponsive to spurring. Even 
the greatest scientists have to make way for newer discoverers. What 
we call knowledge is but a stepping-stone to the eternal truths. And 
in due time, the stepping-stones having served their turn, they lose 
all their value, except an historical one. But the saint remains a 
saint long after his eyes close in death, and his memory and influence 
live on, and time is powerless to hurt them. The goodness, the up- 
rightness, the splendid example of men and women, those only are 
immortal, as Heaven—not the world—understands immortality. 

I remember being shown through the great library at Christ 
Church, Oxford, by a distinguished professor of history. He pointed 
out some old tomes piled in a corner, and sumptuous in medieval 
binding. 

‘They’re to be turned out,’ he said regretfully, ‘we need the 
room. They have served their day, and are valuable only as curio- 
sities. Their wisdom, in the light of modern research, has become 
folly.’ 

It was profoundly startling to hear that even wisdom may become 
antiquated ; that the value it has is for ever changing, for ever being 
modified in the light of a profounder knowledge. 

There is nothing so impatient and uncharitable as youth, and it 
is youth that forgets the soonest. So no wonder that in a young 
country men and women get shelved soonest, and join the ranks of 
the ‘ex.’ The world is going at a fearfully rapid pace, and we get 
to the end of our careers in a deplorably short time, and nowhere, 
it would seem, in so short a time as in America. Memory in America 
is tragically short, in the same proportion as its sense of reverence is 
tragically deficient. It is a curious study, this America, with its 
tremendous reverence for all things that are very ancient, in contrast 
to its lack of reverence for a human being who is merely old. Though 
English society is just now crowded with the ‘ ex,’ there is in spite of 
that no quality that strikes the social student more than the sturdy 
loyalty characteristic of the English. The Englishman is nothing 
if not loyal. Possibly it is a part of his intense conservatism ; but, 
at any rate, it is there. There is nothing volatile about him, and 
so he misses the charm of the lighter temperament, but also its defects. 
Know him, and, if he likes you, you know him once for all. He does 
not change, and—here is the defect of his nature—often enough he 
refuses to acknowledge that the world changes, nor does he always 
realise its gigantic progress. He who is the mightiest founder of 
empires is in this twentieth century in a fair way to be left behind 
by his own children, in whom he sowed the seeds of progress, enlighten- 
ment, and ambition. Who has not seen a big, splendid man patheti- 
cally true to the scraggy, elderly love of his youth, admiring her 
grey curls, and those side-laced boots which encase her elderly and 
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solid ankles? Somehow this picture is so typically English. Con- 
stancy is never far from a touch of sentimentality, and there are no 
people quite so sentimental as the English. Experience teaches one 
that the keener and more hard-headed a man is, the more Nature 
attempts to recover her balance by making him profoundly senti- 
mental. 

What other nation but the English could produce the rapturous 
audiences of the Ballad Concerts, where, year in and year out, they 
listen to the feeblest of verses married to the feeblest of music, and 
sung by the old, old favourites ? What other people but the English 
remain so true to what has once given them joy? To the sturdy, 
honest, middle-class Englishman, with no knowledge but a great deal 
of emotion, for which he has no adequate outlet, the art of his youth 
he loyally loves to the day of his death—the art which suffuses his 
cold blue eyes with a haze of tears, and makes his constant heart beat 
@ little faster beneath his immaculate shirt-front. He does not 
understand the dramatic emotions of the volatile Frenchman or 
Italian ; in fact, he not only abhors them, but he is ashamed of them. 
Yet his inward sobs are very real, if unheard, when an aged songstress, 
connected also with the beautiful days of his youth, carols forth 
‘ Where is poor mother now ?’ 

In his constancy he is quite devoid of humour; in fact, the 
Englishman dreads humour. He who has, by some curious freak of 
Nature, as a nation, given the world its greatest humorists, is as an 
individual afraid of it. And, indeed, he is more afraid of laughter 
than he is of tears. In fact, if he had more humour, it would have 
had a wholesome effect on British art, and by-and-by he would cease 
to love the feeble. 

The Victorian age, besides its phase of greatness, had a phase of 
mediocrity, which, had it not been so funny, would have been appalling. 
It was undoubtedly the bread-and-butter era of the arts, and the 
immortal Nine for many a long year did outrage to their feelings by 
wearing Balmoral skirts, hoops, side-elastic boots, ‘spit-curls,”* a 
‘ water-fall,’ and exhibited virtues which, it is to be feared, were not 
always characteristic of them; while their near relatives, the three 
Graces, in deference to the young person with a cheek too prone to 
blush, arrayed their Greek legs in British pantalets. The old lessons 
of the Victorian age are still not quite forgotten—so loyal are the 
English !—and if the Muses and the Graces are not entirely draped 
in Victorian garments, they are, as it were, still adorned with the 
British pantalets, and so the middle-class English love to see them. 

Heine—studying the Englishman through a medium of fog and 
antagonism—<declares him to be the most arrant of hypocrites; in 
which he is quite wrong. The middle-class Englishman—and, be 
it said with gratitude, he represents the real nation—is only senti- 
mental, intensely respectable, and also very prudish. And he it is 
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who still forms public opinion. The highest classes may assimilate 
the worst vices of other nations, and contribute their own share, but 
these evils do not affect the class that is respectable as well as senti- 
mental, and one can be both and yet not be a hypocrite. Heine, that 
arch-wit, conscious of the English national lack of humour, in a 
cynical moment branded a whole nation with an undeserved epithet, 
forgetting that the wrong done by a great poet is immortal. The land 
of the ‘shocked’ and the ‘shocking’ could not be sympathetic to a 
poet whose lexicon of youth contained neither word. He gave them 
credit for neither sincerity nor feeling, these English who, if they 
cannot quite resist the electric spirit of the age whose motto is 
‘forget,’ can still be depended on more than other people to be 
faithful to old favourites, even when these have ceased to deserve it. 
All the same, the tragedy of the ‘ex’ is the universal tragedy ; at 
best it is only delayed. 

But the perfection and haste of forgetting is undoubtedly American. 
I remember a very characteristic incident. Some years ago an author 
emerged out of obscurity, and suddenly shone in America as a star 
of the first magnitude. Society in Boston went quite mad over her, 
with the result that the young lion developed a bad case of swelled 
head. One day I met an old friend in the street, one of the band of 
modern hero-worshippers who lay flowers and ‘ candy’ on the shrine 
of the latest lion. I observed that she bore a card-case and was 
distinctly subdued. 

‘Where have you been ?’ I asked politely. 

‘T’ve been to call on —— ,’ and she mentioned the young lion’s 
name, ‘and oh!’ she cried in a sudden outburst of indignation, ‘ how 
she did snub me! Id be ashamed to treat a worm so!’ 

‘Serves you right for calling on a lion,’ was my comment. 

It was about a year after that I again met her, and again she was 
armed with a card-case. 

‘Where are you going ?’ I asked. 

‘To leave a card on Miss ——,’ and she again named the same 
lion. ‘I’m sure nobody else will, for this year everybody’s running 
after ——,’ and she mentioned the very latest thing in lions, ‘ and 
so I thought she’d be real lonely, and glad to have my card.’ 

Whereupon she proceeded on her benevolent errand. 

I recognise the familiar national trait with a sense of melancholy 
amusement. The rapturous enthusiasm with which Americans 
take up anything new, be it a man or a woman, a religion or a patent 
medicine, an art or a liver-pill, or anything else that appeals to their 
many-faceted natures, must seek for balance by an equally rapid 
forgetting. Not that it is, of course, only American, but it is essen- 
tially American. The greatest man in America, whose name fills 
all the papers and is on every tongue, who looms so large that he 
blots out even the most distinguished men abcut him, will yet find 
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his Nemesis in that American memory which does not even wait— 
far from it !—for a tombstone to cover his last resting-place. For no 
matter how great a man is, there is always some one who thinks, 
or whose friends think, that he is as great, if not possibly greater, 
and so there is always some one waiting with unconcealed impatience 
for his empty shoes while he still has them on. Whereupon, the 
shoes being finally empty, the famous man who once wore them 
becomes an ‘ex,’ and such future career as is left to him is suffo- 
cated by his distinguished past as by a mountainous feather-bed. 

It ‘s enough to study the careers of the ex-Presidents of the United 
States to realise the phenomenal brevity of the American memory 
—that is, during life. Sometimes, after they are dead, they have a 
renaissance of appreciation. As for Vice-Presidents, they are forgotten 
while still in office. Occasionally one emerges from the singular 
obscurity of his exalted position by disaster to his chief; but unless 
such a chance arises many an able but bothersome man, who cannot 
be overlooked by party politics, has been nicely buried in that dis- 
tinguished office which is only next in unimportance to the silent tomb. 

It was within three months of the assassination of President 
McKinley that an Englishman of my acquaintance called upon him. 
In the course of the conversation he expressed to Mr. McKinley the 
universal regret felt here at the loss to Great Britain by the departure 
of that distinguished statesman Mr. John Hay, who had resigned 
his position as Ambassador to England to become Secretary of State. 
The Englishman seemed to think that not only England but Mr. Hay 
was the loser. 

‘To be Ambassador to England is of course the greatest office 
in your gift,’ he said, conscious that there is only one England. 

‘No,’ the President replied, ‘it is a much greater position to be 
Secretary of State. He comes next in importance to the President.’ 
Here he paused and then added casually, as an afterthought which 
had nearly escaped him, ‘I mean, of course, with the exception of the 
Vice-President.’ 

Three months after the Vice-President, who in the muna 
had been so nearly overlooked, took up the reins of qoreenenent It 
was, of course, Mr. Roosevelt. 

It does seem as if the United States could make more alle 
use of many a distinguished ‘ex.’ By the time their statesmen have 
become profoundly versed in the science of statecraft they are rele- 
gated to oblivion, instead of having their tried wisdom still employed 
in the councils of the nation. There comes a time in the lives of great 
statesmen when circumstances deprive them of the ordinary outlets of 
ambition at the very moment when it would seem that their impartial 
services would be of vast value to the nation. But so far the highest 
in the land cannot escape the universal tragedy. However, there is no 
profession, no art, no position in life which canescape that dom. In 
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contradiction to that mistaken pronouncement of the Declaration of 
Independence that we are all born free and equal, one can only be 
absolutely sure that we die free and equal. When we are born we 
are at once bound by unbreakable chains. We are all slaves of our 
environment, slaves of inherited disease, slaves of inherited unintelli- 
gence, slaves of inherited good or evil tendencies, and such we remain 
until we die, and only then are we free and equal—free from the 
chains that bound us, and which made us the helpless playthings of 
destiny, and equal in our helplessness one to the other. 

The longer one lives and observes how each life, however great 
or however modest, has its climax of usefulness, the more one is struck 
by the folly of the human attitude towards humanity. There is no 
inuman being, however great, who is not at the mercy of some other 
man; or supposing he is not—which is, however, inconceivable— 
then he i; at the mercy of some inhezited disease. O., supposing that 
he has no disease which may make him curse his forbears, he is at 
any rate at the mercy of natural laws, and he must inevitably die. 
For laws are even greater than the God who has made them. A tap 
op the head, or a fatal disease, will make even an Emperor a pitiable 
thing with whom no healthy beggar would change destinies. It is 
melancholy to think how faint is the boundary line between ourselves 
and destruction. To contemplate the loftiness with which the human 
being promenades on the brink of the precipice into which, sooner 
or later, he is destined to tumble! How little it takes to swell the 
average human being’s head! How proud he is of his little intellect, 
his big bank account, his social position, or any other thing by which 
he can proclaim his superiority (God save the mark !) to his fellow 
worm! If the Supreme Power, who is responsible for human laughter 
as well as human tears, has a sense of humour, how grimly He must be 
amused at the airs and the eternal fierce conflicts of the little creatures 
who grub in this familiar ant-hill! Nor is it one of the least of the 
tragedics of our existence that we waste our few measured hours on 
trivialities. It is only at the end of life, when the little remaining 
sand in the hour-glass runs with appalling swiftness, that we realise 
the preciousness o! the hours that will never return. To meditate on 
the chances that we once had, but which we have had to relinquish, 
is the intimate tragedy of the ‘ex.’ Every dog has his day, but, alas! 
it is only a day. 

This electric age is the age of youth. Every man is being under- 
studied by some aspiring youngster who, in his own imagination, 
has shelved his chief, while that unconscious man still thinks that 
the world cannot possibly do without him. Now there is no man so 
great but-the world can do perfectly well without him. It is one of 
the profoundly wise provisions of Nature that no man is missed because 
he is merely important. Youth is constantly at the heels of age, 
and clamours insistently for recognition, and it is only the narrow 
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and the foolish who refuse it. I was struck by the remark of a 
clever and thoughtful man, to whose attention the somewhat pre- 
posterous claims of a group of talented but untried youngsters 
had been brought. Instead of agreeing with the rather scornful 
reference to their unreasonable demands, considering their youth 
and inexperience, he said: ‘You forget. These boys are destined 
to be the great men of the future.” How many of us think that ? 

If youth is often uncharitable to age, age is often enough blind 
to the claims of youth. It is rather difficult to realise that the youth 
whose ears one has cuffed in early days has claims to one’s profound 
admiration. No man ever was a hero to his valet, and age knows 
youth too well to take it seriously. 

To what mother does her child ever grow old? No matter how 
famous the child. It is so hard to lay aside the old habit of authority, 
even when the child has grey hair, and is starting on the downward 
path. Perhaps of all the tragedies none is more painful than the 
irrevocable one, when the parent realises that the child has ceased 
to be dependent on him for advice, if not for sympathy. It does 
seem as if the wise recognit'on that one’s day of usefulness has a limit, 
and that it is only fair to give another man a chance, should influence 
our attitude to other human beings. It ought to make for a friendly 
humility, for a wider charity, for a profounder sense of human brother- 
hood. When a king dies, he dies to all intents and purposes in no 
other way than the poorest outcast in his kingdom; he has entered 
the republic of death, and he is an ex-king. The richest man in 
the world cannot, at the price of all his wealth, buy one single heart- 
beat more from destiny. The wisdom of the greatest intellect cannot 
obtain for its possessor the respite of another instant of time. Would 
it not seem natural if this universal helplessness, which spares no one, 
should be a bond to make us profoundly tolerant one to the other, 
profoundly charitable? Instead, one is amazed at the mean and 
trivial standards by which human beings judge each other, as well 
as at the tragic importance they attach to what is of colossal un- 
importance. Do we not judge our fellow-creatures by their clothes, 
their right or their wrong religion, their cleverness, their success, 
their wealth and their social position ? Society, on the brink of the 
universal precipice, runs after the bad man with influence, after the 
rich man whose riches are tainted, after the man of rank with neither 
intellect nor character. 

The truth is the world has ceased to have any convictions, and 
martyrdom is dreadfully out of fashion. We have so much to think 
of that we don’t think at all. The martyrs believed in some one 
thing profoundly; we haven’t time or conviction enough to think 
of anything profoundly, for the world clamours for our attention in 
a hundred thousand different ways every moment of time. We believe 
only in the material aspects of life and faith; our creed is to have 
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only faith in what we can see and prove. So we have great scientists, 
but no martyrs. The martyrs were the scientists of the ideal, but 
ideality, like poets and martyrs, is of a bygone age. 

No, not even women are able to escape the tragedy of the ‘ex.’ 
Who has not watched a beautiful woman grow old? That tragedy 
at least is spared a plain woman. Put a pair of spectacles on your 
plain nose and who cares? But when the loveliest eyes in the world 
hide behind glasses—that is indeed a woman’s tragedy. 

To fall from great beauty, great wealth, great power, great posi- 
tion—to realise, if you only can, that, in short, you have come to the 
end—is the supreme tragedy of life, and proves the benevolence of 
destiny towards those who are nothing in particular, and who there- 
fore escape the doom of falling so far. Perhaps the acutest suffering 
for the prominent ‘ex’ is that he has to suffer in public, and we 
all have that in common with the noble savage, that when we suffer 
we prefer to retire from view. To suffer in the curious eyes of the 
world is to suffer doubly. It is hard and undignified, if not impos- 
sible, to push one’s way to the front again, to the place one once 
occupied, through a mob of clamouring youngsters, who bar one’s 
path. The consolation for all must be that it is everybody’s destiny 
sooner or later. What use to rebel? Look, rather, with profound 
and amused philosophy at Arrogance that elbows its way through the 
world as if there were no bad fairy with a wand waiting for it at the 
end to turn it into an ‘ ex.’ 

Would it not be well in the day of triumph to think of the inevit- 
able future ? To be not only great but civil? To be famous and yet 
not devoured by conceit? To appreciate a great position at its 
full worth and yet not to be a snob? Not to judge success by the 
standard of mere wealth ? 

One offers these modest suggestions to the rich and great and 
famous, because who of us has not suffered from the rich, the great 
and the famous? After all, even these are all destined to be back 
numbers sooner or later. Why not consider the probability of being a 
back number in the heyday of life, when your natural instinct is, of 
course, to snub your fellow-men? Even the greatest of you would 
be wise to be somewhat modest, for the inexorable motto of this world 
is ‘The King is dead! Long live the King!’ 

And who ever bothers about a dead king ! 


ANNIE E. Lane. 


Vou. LXI—No. 360 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE MARRIAGE OF PELEUS AND THETIS 


(AFTER CATULLUS, CARMEN LXIV) 


Anp when the Gods, on thrones of ivory couched, 
Had gathered round the marriage feast, bespread 
With ample fare and dainties manifold, 

Behold! the Fates, the Sisters Three, drew near : 
Their limbs swayed feebly with the weight of years, 
Their mystic voices chanted words of sooth. 


Clad in white raiment were those tremulous forms, 
Fringes of purple circled round their feet, 

And rosy chaplets bound their snow-white locks. 
Their hands, as ever, span the Eternal Task, 

And one, the left, held high a distaff, swathed 

With fleecy wool ; the other deftly drew 

The limber thread, which upturned fingers shaped : 
Whilst now and then a downward thumb would drive 
The spindle, with its balanced disc, a-whirl. 

And alway, as they worked and worked, their teeth 
Would shear the yarn, and smooth the fretted strands, 
Whereof the woolly tags that flecked the thread 
Clove, as they plucked them, to their withered lips, 
While creels of osier harboured at their feet 

The tempered fleeces, twined in silvery spheres. 

And as they span, lo! from their shrilly throats 
Poured forth the Song of Fate, a song so true 

That never man shall dare in after years 

To call it counterfeit—and thus they sang : 


I. 


Warden of Emathian splendour, famous in thy famous seed, 
Thou who crownest matchless honours with the might of doughty 
deed ! 
On this day of glad espousals to the Ancient Sisters list, 
Listen to their words of cunning, while the spindles turn and twist. 
Twist and turn, O Spindles Three: spin the Thread of Destiny. 
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Il. 


Hesperus approaches, Peleus, laden with thy dreams’ delight, 
’Tis thy bride that Hesper bringeth with the happy Star of Night ; 
She her gentle arms shall circle round thy mighty neck, and steep 
All thy senses in love’s languor, as ye softly sink to sleep. 

Twine and turn, O Spindles Three: spin the Thread of Destiny. 


III. 


Bridegroom, such a love as thine is, never homestead nestled round, 

Never love such perfect lovers in the links of passion bound. 

Such a love has come to Thetis, such a love has Peleus found. 
Whirl and whirl, ye Spindles Three: spin the Thread of Destiny. 


IV. 
Ye shal] have a son, Achilles, fearless-hearted, whom the foe 
Ever by his gallant onset, never by his flight shall know; 
Champion of a thousand races, whom the swiftest may not tire, 
Victor of the antlered quarry, though its foot be fleet as fire! 
Turn and turn, O Spindles Three: spin the Thread of Destiny. 


¥, 
Peerless amid warrior heroes—they shall vie with him in vain 
When the Trojan blood like water floods across the Phrygian plain, 
When the heir of perjured Pelops, triple wearer of the crown, 
After lingering years of battle, ravages the Trojan town. 
Turn and turn, ye Spindles Three: spin the Thread of Destiny. 


Via 
Hoary heads of childless matrons, locks dishevelled and unbound, 
Feeble palms wan bosoms smiting, faces bowed unto the ground, 
All acclaim thy might, Achilles, hail the glory thou shalt gain, 
In the funeral rites of anguish for the sons thy bow has slain. 
Twist and twine, O Spindles Three: spin the Thread of Destiny. 


VII. 


As the reaper with his sickle lops the wheat-ears one by one, 

As he mows the corn that glitters in the splendour of the sun, 

So hereafter shall Achilles, with an unrelenting sword, 

Strew the field with Trojan corses, harvests of the Trojan horde. 
Turn and turn, ye Spindles Three: spin the Thread of Destiny. 


z3 
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VIII. 


Witness of his mighty prowess, swift Scamander, thou shalt be, 

Thou who pourest troubled waters in the Hellespontine Sea, 

For a myriad slain shall straiten all the channel of thy flood, 

And thy torrent seethe and crimson with a tide of Trojan blood. 
Turn and turn, O Spindles Three: spin the Thread of Destiny. 


IX. 


Ay, and thou shalt be a witness, maiden, with thy latest breath, 

When thy snowy limbs lie stricken in the sacrifice of death, 

When the funeral mound is builded, and thy virgin blood is shed, 

Where the hero’s shrine awaits thee with the welcome of the dead. 
Twist and twine, ye Spindles Three: spin the Thread of Destiny. 


X. 


For when laggard fortune brightens and the weary Greeks behold 
How the battlements are broken that Poseidon built of old, 
Then to do thee grace, Achilles, goes the victim to her doom, 
And Polyxena shall suffer, kneeling at thy lofty tomb, 
Fall a headless corse before thee, she who erst had been thy wife, 
And the royal blood of Priam stain the sacrificial knife. 

Whirl and whirl, O Spindles Three: spin the Thread of Destiny. 


XI. 


Wherefore come, O bride and bridegroom, ye have fretted at delay, 

Let your inmost spirits mingle in the rapture of to-day. 

Take at last in happy bondage, Peleus, this thy Goddess bride, 

Yield, and seek thy place, O Thetis, by a yearning lover’s side. 
Turn and turn, O Spindles Three: spin the Thread of Destiny. 


XII. 


When to-morrow with the dawning, maiden, comes thy nurse of yore, 
She shall find the vestal fillet compassing thy throat no more. 
Twine and twine, ye Spindles Three: spin the Thread of Destiny. 


XII. 


Never shall thy mother, weeping, hopeless for a passion sped, 
Lack thy children’s love, O Thetis, driven from a husband’s bed. 
Turn and turn, ye Spindles Three: spin the Thread of Destiny. 
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Thus on a time the Sisters Three foretold 

Peleus his fate with mystic words of sooth, 

And sang glad tidings of the after years ; 

For in those ancient days, or ever man 

His bounden homage scorned, the Folk of Heaven 
Vouchsafed their presence bodily on earth, 

Now, manifest amid the common throng, 

Now, in the halls where stainless Heroes dwelt. 


BURGHCLERE. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


MONTENEGRO 


MonTENEGRO is, let us say it boldly, one of the most fascinating 
corners of Europe. Where else will you find a citadel which for five 
hundred years defied a whole Empire seventeen times, nay a hundred 
and seventy times, its size? Where else will you find a race of warriors 
who for three hundred and fifty years were ruled and led to battle by 
a bishop ; or a people whose ancestors could claim no less than sixty- 
three victories in twelve years against armies outnumbering them 
ten or twenty or a hundred times ; a people who still wear a black 
band to mourn their kindred who died on the field of Kossovo—that 
greater Flodden, when the flower of Slav Christendom fell before 
the advancing hordes of Islam, more than five centuries ago? Where 
else will you find a Prince who still wears the beautiful national dress 
of his country, who knows half his subjects by sight, who for fifty 
years has himself settled their disputes before his palace door, and who 
has led his troops to victory in person ? 

But the Montenegro of to-day is not wholly the Montenegro that 
inspired the finest of Tennyson’s sonnets or the scarcely less glowing 
eulogies of Mr. Gladstone thirty years ago. The spirit of change has 
at last touched the Black Mountain, which had so long been the 
stronghold of unaltered traditions. The last Plantagenet was reigning 
in England when a handful of Christian Serbs first set up, on the wild 
rocks of their natural citadel, the standard of faith and freedom, 
which their descendants have ever since defended against overwhelming 
odds, with scarcely a decade’s peace, down to our own days. But by 
the Treaty of Berlin, that last great landmark for good and evil in 
Balkan history, the independence of the little State—Montenegro is 
even now not quite so large as Yorkshire, and her population is about 
the same as that of Leicester—was recognised ‘by the Sublime Porte 
and by all such of the high contracting parties as had not already 
admitted it,’ and since that time ‘the swarm of Islam ’ has no longer 
surged against the ‘rough rock throne of freedom.’ Peace came 
where for centuries there had been no peace, and settled boundaries, 
elaborated by commissions, took the place of that debatable territory 
which had been equally the cause and the result of border raids. The 
Montenegrin had no longer to fight for the bare rocks of the Black 
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Mountain, and, more than that, the fertile level country around it 
became his recognised and rightful property. In old days, when the 
miserable patches of soil, some of them only a few feet square, where 
the peasant raised his scanty crop between the stones, had yielded 
an unusually poor return, it had always been possible to retrieve a 
bad harvest by a raid into the more fruitful plains belonging to Turkish 
neighbours. But now the mountaineer must himself become an 
agriculturist, and industry must take the place of daring and valour. 
It may be doubted whether the change was altogether welcome. 
The raising of potatoes and maize and tobacco, or of goats and cattle, 
must lack variety for a nation of born fighters, when it is unrelieved, 
year after year, by any call to arms against the Turk, or even by the 
excitement of a blood feud with a neighbouring village. 

As soon as the frontiers and status of Montenegro were established, 
Prince Nicholas set himself to obtain for his people the usual benefits 
of a civilised State. Provision has been made for elementary and 
secondary education ; there are a few hospitals and many churches 
now in the country; a daily post comes to Cettinje, and there is 
telegraphic communication between all the chief places. Good 
driving roads connect Cettinje with the Austrian port of Cattaro 
and the Montenegrin port of Antivari, and with the towns of Podgo- 
ritza, Danilograd, and Nikshitch, and other roads, which will open up 
the forests of Eastern Montenegro, are in the process of making. 
The imports of Montenegro, which in 1905 amounted to about 194,000/., 
then exceeded her exports—cattle, smoked mutton, potatoes, and 
tobacco—by about 120,000). Her total revenue is about 124,000/.' 
There is—there has always been—absolute security for the traveller 
by day or by night. ‘Mais ce n’est pas 14 mon mérite,’ the Prince 
said to me, speaking of this fact, ‘ ni le mérite de mon gouvernement ; 
c’est inné du peuple méme. We should never dare to make laws for 
the protection of strangers, for to do so would insult my people. 
Never in all the history of Montenegro has there been a case when 
a stranger, who has come among us in kindness, has been insulted or 
injured.’ 

The publication of the Civil Code in 1888 was a landmark in the 
history of Montenegrin progress. Certain laws had, it is true, been 
written down in 1796, during the reign of the Vladika St. Peter, and 
Danilo the First had, in 1855, produced the Code which bears his name. 
This collection of laws was incomplete and almost haphazard, but it is 
interesting because of the light it throws on the life and character 
of the people. Theft, cowardice, and immorality—these are the 
vices that seem blackest to the Montenegrin ; the thief must be beaten 
with many stripes, or even put to death ; the woman who stole from 
her husband three times might be divorced ; the coward was to be girt 
with a woman’s apron and driven from the country by women with 


' Montenegrin statistics are, however, somewhat vague. 
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their spindles; the punishment for immorality was death, in the 
woman’s case by stoning. 

Prince Nicholas knew his country too well to think of importing 
a ready-made and totally inappropriate civil code from abroad ; and 
the Code of 1888 is a crystallisation, as it were, of the customs of the 
people, changing and adding as little as possible, though at the same 
time bringing these customs into harmony with sound general principles. 
The work was ably carried out by Professor Bogisic, the most learned, 
probably, of Southern Slavs, whose services were lent to the Prince for 
the purpose by the Czar Alexander the Second. It was the first time 
a trained legal mind had been brought to bear on the subject of Monte- 
negrin law, and the task involved many years’ close study of the 
unwritten customs of the country ; but the Code, which is framed in 
simple language—for at that time Montenegro could boast of no 
trained lawyers to administer it—has been found to work admirably. 
The sections most interesting to an outsider relate to two institutions, 
which, though not peculiar to Montenegro, found, formerly, a very 
complete development there ; that is, the Kutcha and the Pleme, the 
house community and the clan. 

The house community, or Zadruga, is, or was, common to all the 
Southern Slavs, but it is unknown in Russia ; it finds a counterpart in 
the village communities of Rajpootana, and Professor Bogisic, who is 
the chief authority on these subjects, has recently traced a like institu- 
tion among the Kabyles of North Africa. Roughly speaking, the idea 
of the Kutcha is that the members of one family, it may be to the third 
and fourth generation, hold all their property in common ; the pro- 
ceeds of their labour, except under special circumstances, go into 
the general stock ; any male member who wishes to leave the com- 
munity, or even if he is expelled from it, must have his equal share 
given him. The Zadruga is not by any means the patriarchal institu- 
tion it was once supposed to be; it is rather an example of a pure 
democracy ; the Stareshina or Headman is elected, and may be deposed 
by the community ; his sphere of action is strictly limited, and he can 
do little without the advice of the other members ; while his share in 
the general stock is no larger than theirs. The position of woman in 
a Zadruga is curious : her larger claims are denied ; but, as compensa- 
tion apparently, she is granted certain small privileges. Where only 
daughters are left in a family they may inherit their father’s property ; 
but where there are sons, the daughters inherit nothing ; on the other 
hand, brothers are bound to find husbands for their sisters, and to pro- 
vide them with a portion. A girl in a Zadruga has a right to such 
jewellery, linen, clothes, and presents, as may come to her; whereas 
males may claim absolutely nothing as their own, without the express 
sanction of the other members of the community. The woman’s special 
property remains her own after marriage, and her right to dispose of 
it, even without her husband’s consent, is carefully safeguarded. 
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The treatment of women in general in Montenegro has always shown 
the same contradictions. The father was wont to apologise for a 
daughter’s birth: ‘Pardon me, pardon me, it is a daughter ;’ the 
husband to pass his wife on the road without sign of recognition ; 
but the law compelled the priest, three days before her marriage, to 
ask the woman if she was satisfied with her bridegroom. The honour 
of women has always been sacred in Montenegro, and it is not her 
least glory that the Turkish women and children who came to her as 
refugees always found safety and kindness in the Black Mountain, 
and the women who shared—as what Montenegrin women did not ?— 
in the hardships of war are honoured in song and story ; while it was 
for the sake of a woman that, in 1516, the last Prince of the Crnoievitch 
Dynasty gave over the charge of his dominions to Bishop Babylas, 
the first of the long line of prince bishops, and for the sake of a woman 
that three hundred and fifty years later the ruler of Montenegro 
abandoned his spiritual functions. 

The Pleme or Clan has played an important part in Montenegrin 
history ; it consists of a collection of families claiming descent from a 
common ancestor, who own certain lands in common, and who are 
bound to afford each other mutual help and protection, and to take 
vengeance on another clan which may have injured one of their number. 
Each clan formed a eoparate community, ruled by its own voivod, 
though, when the country was threatened by a common danger, the 
clans dropped their blood feuds for the moment to take arms under 
the leadership of the Vladika against the Turk. Until the time of 
Peter the Second (1830-1851) no Vladika was powerful enough to 
actually collect a tax from the clans, though more than one tax had 
been nominally imposed ; and it was Peter the Second also who devised 
an expedient to check the blood feuds. Criminals were condemned to 
be shot by a number of men who were chosen from various clans, 
and who fired at the same time, no one of whom could, therefore, be 
marked out for vengeance by the criminal’s family, and the creation 
of a bodyguard, chosen in the same way, served the same end. Severe 
sentences of banishment on unduly powerful members of clans and the 
institution of the Kapitans or local magistrates—many of whom are 
now well-educated and capable men—have done much to break their 
power. 

But the clan feeling still exists. The frontier troubles, which come 
as regularly as the harvest or the tax collector, are often due to the 
vengeance taken by Montenegrins on Turks or Albanians who have 
murdered a clansman living in Old Servia or Albania. Last summer 
the disturbances were perpetual, and threatened to become serious ; 
but it was difficult to learn what was really taking place. At Prie- 
polie, one of the three Austrian garrisons in that strange anomaly, 
the sandjak of Novibazar, a few hours from the scene of the troubles, 
Austrian officers said cynically: ‘ All that we know is, that the 
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Turkish troops went out with new shoes and came back a few weeks 
later barefoot.’ The Turks on their side asserted that the Montene- 
grins had encouraged their relations in Old Servia to refuse to pay 
their taxes, that troops had to be called out to collect them, and that 
the Christian villagers, most unnecessarily, the Turks said, became 
alarmed and fled across the frontier into Montenegro. In any case, 
pourparlers ensued, the peasants were induced to return to their 
villages, and were promptly massacred by the Turkish troops. Here 
was material enough for private vengeance, for Montenegro, under her 
present prudent Government, does not now charge headlong into war 
as she was once wont to do. 

A curious light was, however, thrown on the still unchanged 
conditions of life by the following incident. Three boys were returning 
to their homes in Montenegro from Uskriib, in Macedonia, where they 
had just finished their studies with great success at the Servian gym- 
nasium. They were near the frontier when some Albanians fell on 
them, killing one child, while the others barely escaped with their 
lives, wounded and robbed, to tell the story. ‘It is a sad thing,’ 
said a charming and intelligent Montenegrin official, ‘for the poor 
boy who was killed was very promising, and his parents had spent all 
they had to give him a good education. But the worst of it is, he 
belonged to a very large family ; now, if it had been a small family, 
we could easily have put them all in prison, till the thing had blown 
over a little ; but we cannot manage to put a large clan in prison, and 
we are afraid they will be over the border, taking vengeance and 
involving us in yet more difficulties with Turkey.’ Imprisonment of 
the bereaved relations would have been a curious form of consolation 
at the hands of the paternal Government, and I was glad, I admit, 
that the clan, because it was a large one, was to have its chance—the 
only chance that existed—of bringing the murderers to justice. 

Not the least remarkable change that Prince Nicholas has effected 
is in the military organisation of his country. Hitherto, the army 
had consisted of the ‘ whole nation under arms,’ and their arms had 
been, characteristically enough, only the weapons they had taken 
from their Turkish prisoners or from the slain on the field ; courage and 
practical experience and the natural advantages of their position had 
taken the place of regular training and modern equipment. But in 
Prince Mirko’s recent wars with the Turks, although they had always 
been successful, the Montenegrins had suffered heavily, and it was 
clear that if they hoped to hold their own against the improvement in 
equipment and discipline which had taken place in the Turkish army 
since the Crimea, they, too, must move with the times, and, above 
all, furnish themselves with artillery. The great difficulty was want 
of money ; the experiment of a standing army of any size had for this 
reason to be abandoned, and there are now only three permanent 
battalions and a pioneer company stationed at different places ; 
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but the whole country is divided into military districts, and it is 
estimated that a force of 36,000 men could be put in the field at a 
few hours’ notice, while by the purchase or gift of rifles and heavy 
guns from foreign countries Montenegro has greatly strengthened 
her position. She has now her own arsenal and cartridge factory, 
and her officers are trained in foreign academies. It is interesting to 
know that the officers who were trained at the Bulgarian Military 
School at Sofia are considered second to none in general proficiency. 
The fact that France, Italy, Russia, and Servia have at different 
times by gifts of money or weapons contributed to the development 
of the army need cause no shame to the Montenegrin. This help was 
but a return for services and sacrifices in the past. Venice in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and through her Italy at large, 
undoubtedly owed her safety not a little to the bulwark formed by 
Montenegro against the Turkish advance, and she had always requited 
her ally with characteristic ingratitude. Peter the Great was the 
first of many Ozars who did not scorn to ask the help of the little 
State to deliver Christendom from the Turks; and from the time of 
Kossovo onwards Montenegro has always been an asylum for all the 
Serbs who fled to her from their Turkish conquerors, and a rising in 
the Herzegovina or in Servia has rarely failed to create a sympathetic 
movement on the part of the Montenegrins. It is less easy to under- 
stand the acceptance of an equipment for a squadron of cavalry from 
the Sultan, for the Turks certainly owed no debt of gratitude to the 
neighbours who had always been a thorn in the flesh to them. 

The girdle of forts which faces Montenegro all along her Austrian 
frontier has recently moved her to imitate on a small scale the 
example of these menacing preparations. Austro-Hungary, like 
other Continental Powers, is haunted by dread of spies and fear of the 
camera, and the Montenegrin Government, not to be behind her 
neighbours, issued orders lately forbidding strangers, rightly enough, 
to photograph fortifications. Two French priests were surprised, not 
long ago, to find themselves arrested on the charge of having photo- 
graphed some gendarmes in a country town, where there was no trace 
of a fortification. They had not realised that it is men and not 
masonry that make the fortresses of Montenegro. 

A year ago the Prince startled his subjects by presenting them 
with a Constitution. The motives that prompted this unsought 
gift were possibly various. The heir-apparent, Prince Danilo, would 
probably be more acceptable to the people as a constitutional than an 
autocratic ruler; the Prince may have wished to lighten his own 
burdens, and responsible ministers are a convenient institution to 
refer to when the representatives of foreign Powers urge conflicting 
courses on a perplexed sovereign. 

Moreover, Servia, Bulgaria, and now Russia herself, each Slavonic 
State, had her Constitution ; Montenegro, the forerunner, the standard- 
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bearer of Slavonic freedom, must not lag behind. The great Servian 
idea—the union, that is, of all Servian peoples—lurks at the back of 
the mind of all good Serbs, and he would be a poor Servian Prince 
indeed who did not remember that the Empire of the Servian Czar 
Dushan once stretched from the Danube to the Gulf of Corinth, and 
from the Adriatic almost to Adrianople. It is true that the Empire 
did not retain its widest extent for more than a decade, and that 
Bulgarian Czars had earlier ruled over almost the same territory. 
Historical claims to empire are mutually destructive, and if admitted 
would work strange havoc with the map of Europe. But the great 
Servian idea is a factor which must be reckoned with in Balkan politics, 
for the Slavs are an imaginative race, and Czar Dushan and his empire 
are real entities to every little Servian goatherd in these lands. Monte- 
negro has, at least, an equal claim with Danubian Servia to the most 
glorious traditions of the Serbs ; she was occupied by Servian settlers 
at the same time as Servia herself; she formed part of the great 
Servian Confederation of the seventh century, and from the twelfth 
century, of the Servian Empire, and when that Empire fell at Kossovo, 
she became a refuge for the aristocracy of Danubian Servia, who 
could not endure the Turkish yoke. A certain rivalry has always 
existed between the rulers of Servia and Montenegro as representatives 
of the great Servian idea, especially as regards the Servians under 
alien rule in Bosnia, the Herzegovina, and Old Servia; but it was Prince 
Nicholas’s uncle and predecessor, Danilo the Second, who, with 
characteristic Montenegrin chivalry, said to Milosh of Servia : ‘ Prince, 
go forward, and I also will go forward. Whenever our ways meet, 
trust me to be the first to hail you as Czar of the Serbs.’ 

How far the Montenegrins appreciated the gift of a Constitution 
it is difficult to say. The Slav peasant is inclined at first to resent 
being asked to think for himself—I except the Bulgarian, who is 
ready and able enough to do so—even to the extent of choosing 
representatives to think for him. ‘Think thou for us, and we will act 
on thy words,’ expresses his attitude to a ruler he believes in ;-if he 
is consulted, he becomes suspicious and critical; it must be that 
his ruler does not himself know what to do. The Montenegrin, who 
has great natural intelligence, is, nevertheless, quite willing -to ac- 
quiesce in the Gospodar’s decisions, but why should his neighbour, 
who is no wiser than himself, have a voice in the government of the 
country? At first it seemed that matters would not be greatly 
changed from the times when the Vladika, having called together 
the heads of the clans to consult them as to making terms with 
the enemy, prefaced their deliberations with the warning: ‘Him 
that advises compliance I shall instantly excommunicate.’ Under 
the new Constitution the members of the Supreme Council are 
appointed by the Prince, and in the Skupschtina, though there are 
sixty-six elected deputies, the high church dignitaries, and generals 
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and ministers of State, who have seats in it, seemed likely to influence 
the proceedings of the assembly not a little, but the Skupschtina of 
this winter has proved restive, and its attacks on the Government 
have actually resulted in a change of ministers. If the Skupschtina 
can devise a way to lighten taxation, which is now terribly heavy on 
the peasant, it will not have existed in vain. 

But in spite of the Constitution and the Skupschtina, it will be 
long before the peasant can realise that the Government does not 
begin and end with the Gospodar. And small wonder, for the Gos- 
podars for fifty years have borne the burden and the heat of the 
day for him ; it was the Gospodar whose victories doubled the territory 
of the Black Mountain, and it is he, with his distinguished minister, 
the Voivod Bozo Petrovitch, who has steered the ship through these 
thirty years of peace, the first Montenegro has ever known. ‘Que 
voulez-vous ?’ said the Prince to me, speaking of the material progress 
of his country. ‘ Pendant cing siécles nous avons fait la guerre ; we 
have had no time to think of other things ; it is only now that we 
have begun to build schools and to make roads.’ Next to the Emperor 
of Austria, Prince Nicholas has reigned longer than any sovereign in 
Europe. His fine face, with its dark poet’s eyes, shows something of 
the stress of his life, but there is vigour and power and intelligence in 
every line of it. There is no more imposing figure or interesting 
personality in all the Balkans than Prince Nicholas, who is at once a 
statesman, a general, and a poet. 

Nothing can be more characteristic than the approach to Monte- 
negro up the windings of the beautiful Bocche di Cattaro from the 
Adriatic. The great bare mountain, which rises sheer above the 
little town of Cattaro, seems to bar the way to all comers, and after 
nearly four hours’ ascent by long zigzags the traveller finds himself still 
apparently a stone’s throw above the houses, which lie nearly 4,000 feet 
beneath him. A humble sign-post marks the boundary between 
Austrian territory and Montenegro, and the road leads on through 
a characteristic landscape ; bare walls of precipice bound each horizon, 
and on every side are stones in sheets, in piles, in ridges, in 
cataracts, that seem to offer endless defiance to the peasant who would 
wring his living out of them. 

Niegush, a village lying high in a circle of bare hills, is about 
half-way on the eight or ten hours’ drive between Cattaro and Cettinje. 
It is distinguished for the least exacting of custom-houses and as the 
cradle of the Petrovitch family, which for more than two hundred 
years has given Montenegro her rulers, all of whom have been men 
of mark. For the rest Niegush is, like all Karst villages, barely 
distinguishable from the surrounding stones ; when the Montenegrin 
builds himself a habitation, it is, with its thick walls, stone roof, and 
small loopholes of windows, more like a blockhouse than an ordinary 
dwelling-place, and there is, of course, no soil to spare for the cultiva- 
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tion of flowers. But a traveller takes his impressions largely from 
personal considerations, and it was at Niegush that I made my first 
Montenegrin friend. In Montenegro one does not wait for intro- 
ductions ; it is enough that you are a stranger, and every Montenegrin 
feels himself your host. The Kapitan of Niegush, tall, fair, blue-eyed 
and beautiful in his national dress, is well placed at the outposts of 
the principality, for the stranger, to whom the Kapitan points out 
with patriotic pride the charms of Niegush, its pure air and water, 
its schools and churches, and the great height of Lorchen towering 
above it, will begin to feel at once the strange fascination which every 
scene in the Black Mountain exercises. 

Cettinje, the capital, lies among encircling white mountains in a 
high narrow plateau that is bitterly cold in winter. The town itself 
—it numbers 4,000 inha\itants—consists of little more than a single 
street, chiefly of one-storeyed houses. The royal palaces, some of the 
legations, and the hotel are almost the only buildings that recall the 
mansions of a European capital. The relative size of the legations 
suggests the degree of influence exercised by different Powers in 
Montenegro. Russia has always been her special protector, and 
Austria, her powerful neighbour, has always loomed large in Monte- 
negrin politics, as the palaces of their respective Ministers proclaim ; 
but it is significant of the present change in the aspect of things that 
the Italian legation, which is now rising from its foundations, will 
dominate not only the rival embassies but the whole town of Cettinje. 
The railway—the first Montenegro has ever seen—which before two 
years are over will connect the port of Antivari with Vir Bazar on the 
Lake of Scutari, the steamers that will ply between Vir Bazar and 
Scutari, the development of the harbour at Antivari, and the tobacco 
monopoly are all Italian enterprises. Scutariis at present the end of all 
things as far as travel and commerce are concerned, but she may in 
the future prove a point de départ for Albania in more senses than one. 
Italy has more wares to put on the Albanian market than Montenegro, 
and an Austrian advance to Mitrovitza or beyond might be the excuse 
or the signal for an Italian ‘ penetration’ into the mysterious fast- 
nesses of Albania. Montenegro is too small and too poor a State to 
stand alone, and Italy, whose queen was a Montenegrin princess, is 
thus bound to her by family ties, as well as by those of political sym- 
pathy. If the policy of Montenegro must be directed from without, 
it is surely well that this direction should come from the State, under 
whose sympathetic influence South Slavonic art and culture attained 
at Ragusa their highest expression. 

. The most notable buildings in Cettinje are, of course, the monastery 
where the Vladikas are buried, and the tower, which was once kept 
garnished with trophies of Turks’ heads ; but the single street, wide 
and spotlessly clean, is a perpetual joy to the traveller, for the pic- 
turesque population of Cettinje seems to have unlimited time to 
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wander up and down it. Nothing can be more becoming than the 
dress of the men ; a long white or pale-green coat—the cloth, alas ! is 
made in Vienna—hanging very full below a coloured sash, the recep- 
tacle of the weapons without which no Montenegrin would feel able 
to face the world, a red waistcoat with heavy gold embroidery, full 
blue knickerbockers, high-top boots, or white gaiters, and a red cap, 
on which the Prince’s initials are worked. The women, who have not 
time to put on their best dresses as often as the men, wear a long 
sleeveless coat, generally of pale apple-green, over a chemise, round 
the neck and down the front of which runs a narrow band of coloured 
embroidery : the patterns, which have been handed down for genera- 
tions, are often charming. There is sometimes gold embroidery at 
the corners of the coat, and sometimes a velvet waistcoat is worn 
under it. The skirt has a tendency to become European in form. 
The hair is braided and worn round the head in a simple coronal, 
which is infinitely becoming to the straight classical features of a 
beautiful Serb. Not the least interest of the Cettinje street is that the 
Prince may often be seen there, driving himself in a low pony carriage, 
a couple of peasants, perhaps, walking by his side, eager to tell the 
Gospodar some trouble or to get his advice ; or the Princess, a beautiful 
old lady, with the profile of a fine cameo, the highest type of her 
beautiful race. And where else but in Cettinje would you see the 
Prime Minister sitting before the door of the Foreign Office in the cool 
of the evening, or the Minister of War, fully armed and ready ap- 
parently at any moment to direct the movements of troops in person ? 

I chanced to be in Cettinje on the name-day of the saint who 
presided at the conversion of the Princesse Héritiére, and I think it 
would be difficult to find a handsomer collection of men than the 
procession of notables—stately voivods and ministers, kapitans and 
dashing officers—who went from the church to the palace to con- 
gratulate the Princess. The Montenegrin walks as though he had 
only just come back from a victorious engagement with the Turks, 
and the swing of light green coats and glitter of embroideries produce 
a brilliant effect. ‘In Montenegro everyone is a gentleman,’ a peasant 
woman in the Herzegovina once said to me: she herself was a ragged 
princess with bare feet and an acre of stony hillside to call her own, 
but with the grand air and the beauty that so often distinguish these 
mountain races. 

The heights which encircle Cettinje drop towards the south by 
steep gorges to the plain of Scutari, and so form the bastions of the 
citadel of the true Black Mountain. The road to Podgoritza passes 
the village of Rieka, picturesquely overhanging the river, down which 
a little steamer makes its way through beds of water-lilies to the lake. 
Above Rieka once stood the fortress of Obod, near which Ivan the 
Black is supposed, like Frederick Barbarossa, to lie asleep till his 
people’s need awakes him. It was at Obod, too, that, only seven 
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years after Caxton had printed his first book, the Servian ruler of the 
Zeta, as this district was called, put up his printing press, which he 
afterwards carried with him into the mountains, when the Turks 
drove him out of the plains. 

Podgoritza is a straggling town, inhabited chiefly by Albanians 
and Turks, who camp rather than settle, and seldom think it worth 
while to repair the dilapidations time makes in their dwellings. A 
mile or two behind Podgoritza, under the hills, is the site of the ancient 
city of Dioclea, the reputed birthplace of the Emperor Diocletian, 
the early capital of the Zeta and the cradle of the Nemanja family, 
Servia’s greatest czars. I reached Dioclea about sunset, the only 
bearable hour of a breathless August day. The bare mountains of 
Kolashin and Albania and the dim plain towards the lake were ~ 
softened into dreamy outlines, and the splendid sky suddenly brought 
colour and richness into the landscape of monotonous whites and 
greys. By the single span-bridge over the river, near which Dioclea 
was built, there is an old Turkish fortress, a brown massive almost 
windowless place, with rounded walls. Beyond the river, the vague 
fields are strewn with fallen columns, carved stones, and outlines of 
many foundations. <A low flight of broad marble steps and a long 
paved walk lead up to what was once the palace entrance ; the walls 
are still standing up to the level of the window-sills, but within ivy 
and tangled undergrowth have taken possession. All was entirely 
silent, entirely deserted. It was from Dioclea that St. Sava—that 
gentle mystical figure, peacemaker in family feuds and national 
quarrels, founder of the Servian Church—set out on his pious journey 
to the East seven hundred years ago, to bring back holy relics for the 
churches he had built in his native land. 

When I left Dioclea the moon had risen and the river lay like a 
yellow streak beneath the black arch of the bridge ; the memories and 
influences of the distant past seemed to cling undisturbed about the 
ruined city in the peaceful fields under the mountains of this wild 
borderland. : 

The road from Podgoritza to Nikshitch follows the valley of the 
Zeta, which here and there widens into a fertile plain, some six miles 
across. It passes the towns of Spuj and Danilograd, the latter a 
bazar centre of some importance, and climbs the long mountain side 
that faces the Monastery of Ostrog, the Lourdes of the Eastern Church, 
to which pilgrims of many faiths and many lands come for relief of 
their ills. The upper monastery consists of a series of caves in the 
side of precipitous clifis, approached by steps in the rock. This upper 
monastery has been the scene of Homeric conflicts, such as abound in 
Montenegrin history. It was here, in 1862, that Prince Mirko, father 
of the present Prince, and one of the finest of his race, with a handful 
of companions, for nineteen days defied a whole Turkish army, finally 
effecting a safe retreat through the midst of them; and a hundred 
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years before thirty Montenegrins held the caves successfully for 
months against 30,000 Turks, their marksmen picking off all who 
ventured near. Ten times has the lower monastery been burnt, but 
only once for a short time did the Turks occupy the upper monastery. 

I chanced to make my pilgrimage to the tomb of Saint Vasil, when 
the body of the saint had just been uncovered for the devout kisses 
of a peasant family, who had brought a white-faced baby for his aid. 
Below in the guest room I saw a sick Albanian Bey, a Mussulman, 
who was staying here a second time in the hope of a cure at the hands 
of the saint. My driver, a boy belonging to the wild gipsy race, 
which in the East is alternately Christian and Mohammedan, although 
it is received and recognised by neither confession, told me that his 
brother had been brought to Ostrog bound with ropes, a raving lunatic, 
and had left it a few hours later cured and sane. At the monastery 
entrance we passed a woman spinning by the roadside. To my surprise 
my driver overwhelmed her with a torrent of bad language. ‘ Don’t 
you know,’ he said to me in explanation, ‘ that it is very bad luck to 
pass or meet anyone working by the roadside? Everyone knows 
they have no right to sit and work there. But now I have cursed her 
well,’ as he certainly had, ‘and it won’t do you any harm.’ I had 
already had painful experience of the truth of another Balkan 
superstition—namely, that it is unlucky to meet a pope on the road, 
though popes of course must sometimes travel. A meeting with a 
pope in the morning had undoubtedly coincided with an arrest on 
two occasions, once with a carriage accident and another time with 
a waterspout. 

Nikshitch, the second town in Montenegro, was taken from the 
Turks by Prince Nicholas, after four months’ siege, in his victorious 
campaign of 1876, and the Powers, with unwonted generosity towards 
the State they had so often made use of and then neglected, allowed 
Montenegro to retain the strip of fertile country her arms had won. 
Will they ever give back to her the coast line which Nature destined 
for her, and of which the selfishness of a Great Power has deprived her ? 

Nikshitch, where the Prince has built a new palace and a simple 
stately church overlooking the plain, would in many ways be a better 
site for a capital than Cettinje ; a railway along the valley of the Zeta, 
which would follow the example of that strange, half-underground 
river, and tunnel through the mountains that divide the plateau of 
Nikshitch from the valley of Bielopavlitch, might some day connect 
it with Vir Bazar and the sea. But the historical claims of Cettinje 
are too powerful to be overlooked, and the Great Powers, which have 
invested large sums of money in building their legations at Cettinje, 
are not likely to consent to a change of capital. 

From Nikshitch I rode to the frontier through the long windings 
of the Duga Pass, the Thermopyle of Montenegro, through which the 
Turks so many times advanced to attack the Black Mountain, and 
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through which the Prince led his people on the celebrated march 
across the Herzegovina. One of the guides, whom the Prince in his 
kindness had sent with me, a blue-eyed stalwart of the old best type, 
Krsto by name, had been with the army and remembered many 
details of the fighting. ‘ But you must have been very young then ?’ 
Isaid. ‘Oh no, not very young, I was thirteen or fourteen, and there 
were many boys with us much younger. We took hundreds of Turkish 
prisoners,’ he went on, ‘ and they all expected that we should cut off 
their heads, but the Gospodar is very merciful, and he would not let 
us do it, but he gave the Turks money, and sent them away to their 
own country. And where there was most fighting, there the Gospodar 
would go, and his tent was in the midst of us.’ 

Midway in the pass was Krsto’s home, and there in a little booth, 
which his sons had raised and covered with ferns, we feasted on sour 
milk and coffee and honey. It was a twelve hours’ ride to the frontier, 
and darkness came on before we reached it. The single room of the 
khan where we halted did not attract me, and I told my servant to 
arrange my travelling bed somewhere in the open. An hour later, 
after a vague meal, when I found my way in the darkness across the 
hillside to the white patch formed by my mosquito net, which my 
servant regarded as the nearest equivalent to a tent, I noticed that 
the immediate surroundings were unusually stony, even for Monte- 
negro. ‘This place seems very like a cemetery,’ I said doubtfully to 
the old guardsman. ‘ Well, yes, it is a cemetery,’ he admitted apolo- 
getically, ‘ but we put you here because we thought you would be less 
disturbed. You see, none of the villagers will come here because of 
the ghosts.’ ‘But what am I to do with the ghosts ?’ I asked, with 
some concern. ‘Oh,’ he said, ‘they are only the ghosts of the Turks 
we killed here forty years ago, and really I think they must have all 
gone away by this time.’ The place was Krstatz, where seven hundred 
men, it is said, fell in 1876, five Turks for every Montenegrin. But the 
poor ghosts were still and silent that night, though a thunderstorm 
played over the hills, and a bitter wind took possession of the pass 
and blew my mosquito net far away among the tombstones. 

The lonely hut of a border kapitan, on a little hill of its own midway 
across the pass, marks the boundary here between Montenegro and 
the Herzegovina, and from this point the Prince’s guards turned back ; 
their crimson uniforms, as they rode away up the stony track, made 
the only touch of colour in the sombre scene. 

The future of Montenegro must be a matter of some concern to 
those who feel admiration for her past and sympathy with her present. 
She has always inspired an interest out of all proportion to her size 
and importance, and the sentiment of Europe—if such a thing exists 
—would surely be against any idea of her partition or absorption by 
other Powers. It is rather in her internal condition that the danger 
lies. The Montenegrin lost his occupation when he ceased to fight 
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the Turk, and it is a dangerous thing to take away the raison d@’étre of 
a man’s life and to give him nothing in return. But Montenegro has 
not the capital to start commercial enterprises or even to develop 
her harbours, and her past has hardly been a training in the arts of 
peace. It is not fair to blame the Montenegrin Government if these 
thirty years of peace have been marked by no more startling progress. 
To expect great developments is to ask figs of thistles or, literally, 
that stones may be made bread. The lightening of taxation and the 
spread of agricultural science would do much to stem the tide of 
emigration and to improve the general condition of the country, and, 
above all, the Montenegrin will have to learn that he cannot rest only 
on the laurels of the past, and that there is a dignity in labour and no 
shame. It is well if the national character, with its passionate love of 
freedom, its devotion to the bare rocks of the Black Mountain and its 
fine simplicity, has not deteriorated in these years of inaction. Let 
us at least remember that Montenegro, by the example of her match- 
less courage, has done more for Europe than Europe has done or can 
ever do for Montenegro. 
Exuinor F. B. THompson. 
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ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF MERCENARIES 
IN ANCIENT AND MODERN TIMES 


In the following pages I shall attempt to elucidate two theses : 

(1) That in all our wars, from Crecy to Waterloo, we have received 
most material assistance from foreign mercenaries. 

(2) That this resource is cut off from us for all future time ; that 
we can never again employ foreign troops from outside our own 
dominions in any future wars. 

The difficulty of obtaining a sufficient number of serviceable recruits 
in the present day, and the persistent refusal of all classes of English- 
men to prepare themselves for the defence of their country, make our 
subject a very interesting, though painful one, and throws a lurid 
light on the apathy and lack of patriotism of the English people. 
It seems useless to point out to them the inevitable result of their 
selfish and ignoble conduct, for they act with their eyes open. They 
see that the condition of affairs in Europe has entirely changed ; that 
our rivals and possible foes have added tenfold to their military 
strength since the last great wars, while we have remained stationary ; 
and that we are relatively far weaker than at any period of our 
history. 

Without dwelling further on these facts, I proceed. to show in a brief 
sketch the important part played by mercenaries in past ages, and 
especially in France and England. 

We need hardly refer to the trite examples from ancient ones 
to the 10,000 Greeks who fought under Cyrus against his brother 
Artaxerxes ; or to the Lacedemonian troops under their King Agesilaus 
the Second, whom Tachos hired for his war against the Persians ; or 
to the victories of Xantippus, the Lacedemonian in the service of 
Carthage, over the Romans under the noble but unfortunate Regulus. 
Nor need we remind the reader of the example of Carthage or Venice, 
whose empire was sustained by mercenaries alone, unless it be to 
show that in ancient as well as modern times the employment of 
mercenaries was not considered dishonourable. 

Of modern nations France, perhaps, has been the most beholden to 
the aid of foreigners, not only in the rank and file of her army, but in 


the higher and highest grades of officers. 
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As early as the year 886 a.p., Charles le Gros formed a guard of 
twenty-four Scotch gentlemen for the protection of his person against 
the machinations of his own subjects. His example was followed by 
St. Louis in 1226 a.p., who, when starting for the Holy Land, took 
twenty-four Scotch noblemen into his service, ‘ qui eussent la garde 
de son corps, jour et nuit.’ 

During the whole of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries Europe 
was overrun by hordes of armed brigands, who played a very prominent 
part in the long wars between England and France, and not infre- 
quently formed the great bulk of the opposing armies. 

Bertrand du Guesclin, cited by Du Cange, draws a fearful picture 
of the persons and manners of these formidable vagabonds—the off- 
scourings of every nation, whom Louis the Seventh of France employed 
against Henry the Second of England towards the middle of the 
twelfth century .D. : 


Gens de maint pays, et de mainte nation, 
L’un Anglais, l’autre Escot, si avait maint Breton ; 
Hannuyers et Normants, y avait 4 foison, 

Par le pays prendre leur mansion, 

Et prenoient partout les gens 4 raincons, 

Et il demeuroit boeuf, vache ne mouton, 

Ne pain, ne char, ne vin, ne oye, ne chapon, 

Tant pillar, meurtrier, traiteur et felon, 
Etaient dans la route, dont je fais mention. 


These bands were employed in great numbers by Philip Augustus 
of France, and by John and Henry the Third of England ; and through- 
out the long contest for the possession of France they fought on both 
sides, and were always ready to desert to the highest bidder. 

It may, therefore, be easily imagined that they sometimes proved 
very dangerous and precarious subjects, especially at the end of a 
war. Philip Augustus was several times obliged to turn his arms 
against them, and on one occasion he destroyed 17,000 of them, and 
on another 12,000, as the only means of saving the country from 
pillage and devastation. Yet the same description of force appears 
again and again in the armies of England and France during the 
whole of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. At Crecy 
(1346) Philip the Sixth had 15,000 Ligurian mountaineers—the so- 
called ‘Genoese archers —in his great army. At Poitiers, Jean le 
Bon led the same brigands against the Prince of Wales ; and at Agin- 
court, German cavalry, under the Comtes de Saarbriick, de Nassau, 
and de Nidau, fought in the French ranks. 

After the Peace of Bretigny (1360) the Earl of Warwick, in France, 
dismissed the mercenaries who had fought on the English side. They 
immediately took service, under leaders of their own selection, under 
the name of ‘ La grande Compagnie,’ and began fighting and plundering 
ontheir own account. John King of France, terrified by their audacity, 
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sent an army against them under the Constable Jacques de Bourbon. 
But the brigands stoutly resisted, and, in a great battle fought near 
Lyons, Bourbon and his son were fatally wounded, and died soon 
afterwards at Brignais in 1362 a.p. 

One of these formidable hordes under Jean de Gourges, who called 
himself ‘L’ami de Dieu et l’ennemi de tout le monde,’ made a 
threatening advance on Avignon, then the residence of Urban the 
Fifth. The Pope, in an agony of terror, excommunicated them 
and preached a crusade against de Gourges and his followers. But 
as he had no money to offer his troops, but only indulgences, they 
joined the brigands, and Urban appealed for protection to the Marquis 
de Montferrat, who persuaded some of de Gourges’ troops to with- 
draw into Italy; and Bertrand du Guesclin proposed to lead the 
remainder into Spain, at that time harassed by Peter the Cruel. 

At the earnest request of these pious scoundrels, du Guesclin first 
led them to Avignon, where the Pope sent one of his cardinals to meet 
them, arrayed in his richest robes, which they proposed to strip off 
his back. Urban then gave them the coveted absolution with one 
hand and money with the other, on condition of their leaving his 
dominions le jour méme. They withdrew, and then pursued a victorious 
career in Spain until the Prince of Wales defeated them and took 
du Guesclin prisoner. 

At the end of the fifteenth century a new force, under the name of 
Lansquenets, began to play a prominent part in the religious wars of 
the Reformation. Knighthood, the main support of the feudal system, 
was slowly dying. The Emperor Maximilian, deserted by his nobles 
and the subjects of his consort, Maria of Burgundy, and too poor to 
pay the Swiss, began to form an army, chiefly of infantry, from his 
hereditary dominions of Austria, Swabia, and the Tyrol. These 
men, under the name of Landsknechte, raised in the earlier and 
better period, were drawn from the class of respectable peasants and 
artisans, and were animated by loyalty and patriotism. But they 
were soon demoralised by the licence of a long life in camps, and 
gradually degenerated into a landless, venal soldateska ready to fight 
on any side for any cause which promised them rich pay and plunder. 

Brantome reports that at the siege of Pampeluna, when the Earl 
of Suffolk commanded them to advance to the attack of a castle, 
4,000 of them replied, ‘qu’ils n’iroient point, qu’ils n’eussent pas 
double paye.’ The Lansquenets not infrequently deserted at the 
commencement of an action and changed camps with the enemy. 
At the siege of Flemanges they sold their general for a small sum, and 
surrendered the castle to the Count of Nassau. But if these motley 
hordes often proved mutinous and treacherous, it was often the fault 
of their constantly changing leaders, who were either unable or un- 
willing to pay them their dues, and cheated them by base coinage 
and in other ways. Knowing and caring nothing about the cause 
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for which they were fighting, they not unnaturally retorted by threats 
of desertion, declaring, ‘Der Landsknecht muss essen und trinken, 
bezahle es der Pfaffe oder der Kiister.’ 

The most remarkable figure among the leaders of the Lansquenets 
in the earlier period of their existence was Georg von Freundsberg, 
the friend of Luther. He was the first to form them by education 
and discipline into a trustworthy and formidable force. It was he 
who supported Maximilian the First against the Swiss in the pay of 
France, and saved the army of Charles the Fifth at Valenciennes, 
and in 1522 joined the Emperor in his invasion of Italy with 6,000 
Lansquenets. But even he could not prevent their rapid deteriora- 
tion. They mutinied for higher pay in 1527, and he died in the 
following year of fatigue and despair. 

The Lansquenets were required to bring with them spear, sword, 
and helmet, but might wear whatever costume they pleased. Before 
a battle they knelt in prayer, and then, according to primeval custom, 
threw dust behind them. 

The description given by Brantéme applies to these troops in their 
degeneracy, and to the predatory hordes of an earlier time, described 
above: 


Ils étoient [he says] tels que vous les trouverez dans les vieux romans de 
Louis XII. et Francois I., et peints et représentés dans les vieilles peintures et 
vitres d’anciennes maisons, Dieu sait comment habillés! plus a la pendarde 
vraiment, comme on disoit, de ce temps, qu’a a la propriété; portants des 
chemises longues, et larges manches comme Bohémes de jadis et Mores, qui 
leur duroient vetus plus de deux ou trois mois sans changer, montrant leur 
poitrines velues et pelues, toutes découvertes, les chausses les plus bigarrées, 
dechiquetées et balafrées, et la plupart montroient la chair des cuisses, voire 
les fesses; mais il falloit que la plupart montrassent la jambe nue. Sur quoi 
[dit Brantéme] il me sovient qu’un combat 4 la barriére se faisant un jour 4 
cour en la salle basse du Louvre; entre autres combattants paroit le Capitaine 
Bruno, gentil cavalier, certes, mais bien bizarre en tout; il étoit en point, et 
bien habillé, mais il avoit une jambe chaussée, et l’autre nue. 


But bad as they were, they seem to have been very serviceable to 
the French monarchs, who found them more trustworthy than their 
own subjects. ‘Some of them,’ says Brantome, ‘were valuable in 
every way, especially while under the influence of such men as Georg 
von Freudenberg. Mais la plupart, gens de sac et de corde, méchants 
garniments, échappez de la justice et surtout marquez de la fleur de 
lys sur ’épaule, esorillez et qui cachoient les oreilles, 4 dire vrai, par 
longs cheveux herissez, barbes horribles.’ 

Although for the most part firm believers in the efficacy of religious 
rites and ceremonies, and careful to get absolution for their crimes, 
either by threats or actual violence, they seemed to take a pride in 
their evil renown, and boasted ‘ Un Lansquenet ne peut pas aller en 
Enfer, parceque qu’il troublerait le repos du Diable.’ 

Another description of force which played a great part in the 
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war between Spain and the Netherlands were the Reitres (Reiter)— 
German cavalry. Of them Brantéme says, ‘ils etaient diables noirs, 
who blackened their faces to terrify the enemy.’ They were mostly 
emancipated serfs—Saxons, Brunswickers, Allemands de Deux- 
Ponts, who were readily sold by the minor German potentates to the 
highest bidder, and often served in opposing armies. 

About the same time as the Lansquenets—in the latter half of 
the fifteen century—the Swiss began their long career of military 
service in the pay of France, fighting sometimes by the side of the 
Lansquenets, and sometimes against them. 

In the year 1444 Charles the Seventh of France was called on by 
the Emperor Frederick the Fourth, surnamed the Pacific, to help in 
putting down ‘those dangerous Republicans the Swiss,’ and thereby 
support the cause of monarchy in Europe. Charles, possessed by 
the inveterate longing of the French to extend the borders of their 
country, especially on the Rhine, readily assented. 

The French army, divided into two corps, one of which was led by 
Charles himself, the other by the Dauphin, marched upon the territory 
of Basle. The army was about 30,000 strong, and consisted for 
the most part of the so-called ‘Companies,’ under the name of 
‘ Armagnacs,’ but there were also 8,000 Anglo-Normans in the ranks. 

The citizens of Basle, terrified by the overwhelming force which 
threatened them, applied for protection to the Swiss Confederacy, 
which immediately sent a corps @ élite to their aid. A terrible battle 
ensued on the River Birs, near Basle. The two divisions of the Swiss, 
amounting together to only 16,000 men, after an heroic resistance, 
and refusing all terms of surrender, were cut down to a man, and the 
victorious French lost 10,000 men. The experienced leader of the 
latter declared that all the previous combats in which he had been 
engaged ‘were mere child’s play compared with this encounter of 
giants.’ 

The heroism of the Swiss on this occasion roused the highest 
admiration and deepest sympathy of the French, which they did-not 
care to conceal from the German nobles with whom they were allied. 
Nor were they at all anxious to extend the dominion and the power of 
the Emperor Frederick. King Charles and the Dauphin clearly saw 
the immense advantage to be gained by the service of such valiant 
and trustworthy warriors as the Swiss, and instead of pursuing their 
advantage against them, the King made a treaty ‘ de bonne intelligence 
et ferme amitié’ with the nobles, bourgeois et paysans de Berne, 
Basle, Lucerne, Soleure, Uri, Schwytz, Unterwalden, Zug, Claris ; 
et avec le Duc de Savoie, les Comtes de Neufchatel, alliés et con- 
fédérés des Ligues de la haute Allemagne,’ as Switzerland was at that 
time called. The Swiss also entered into a secret understanding with 
Charles to furnish him with 4,000 men when he required their aid. 

After the memorable encounter of St. Jacob on the River Birs, 
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the Swiss played a prominent part in every French war. And these 
sturdy Republicans, who were ready to lay down their lives for their 
own liberties, were equally ready to shed their blood (for sufficient 
pay !) in support of despotism, whether of Kings or Popes. 

Their services were soon called into requisition. In the successive 
invasions of Italy by Charles the Eighth, the Swiss formed the bravest 
and most trustworthy division of the invading army, and in 1494 
Charles crossed the Alps with no less than 8,000 Swiss! In his pompous 
entry into Rome by the Porta del Popolo, the heavy-armed Swiss 
formed the avant-garde—the place of honour. They were immedi- 
ately followed by the German Lansquenets, and then came the light 
French infantry, crossbowmen and other archers. 

Francis the First, in his contest with the German Empire, employed 
both Swiss and Lansquenets ; but he was well aware of the superiority 
‘ of the former. In an Ordonnance of 1543 he bitterly deplores the 
necessity of employing the Lansquenets—‘ hommes méchants, flagi- 
tieux, abandonnés & tous les vices’; while he frequently exalts the 
courage and loyalty of the Swiss. After the battle of Pavia in 1525, 
in which he ‘lost everything but honour,’ we are told that ‘ voyant 
la place ou il avait combattu toute joncheé de leurs cadavres, il 
sécriait avec un douloureux sentiment de reconnaissance : “Si tous 
mes soldats avaient fait leur devoir comme ces étrangers, le sort de 
cette journée eut été différent.”’” 

In all the great actions of the French army, foreigners played a 
prominent and often decisive part. Louis the Fifteenth employed 
men of every nation in Europe, and also men from Guinea, Congo, 
Cayenne, Senegal, San Domingo, Arabia, and Pondicherry. At the 
battle of Fontenoy (the 30th of April, N.S. the 11th of May), of which 
France is so proud as one of her few victories over England, the Swiss 
Guards and the German (Wiirtemberg) cavalry formed the chief 
strength of the French army, and the Irish Brigade, under Lally, 
decided the day. 

In the reign of Henry the Second of France the Swiss were charged 
exclusively with the maintenance of the military honour of France 
in Piedmont. And in the famous Retreat of Meaux they made a 
rampart of their bodies for Charles the Ninth, which the Protestant 
cavalry tried in vain to break through; and at Arques, at Jarnac, 
Moncontour, and Ivry, they bore away the palm, both in victory and 
retreat. 

The confidence of the French monarch in the devotion and loyalty 
of the Swiss was so great that they, and sometimes the Scotch, were 
entrusted with the defence of the royal person: ‘ Aprés Dieu,’ said 
Charles the Ninth, after his escape from prison, ‘c’est aux Suisses 
et au Duc de Nemours que je dois mon royaume.’ 

In 1585 Henry the Third signed the following Ordonnance : ‘ Le Roi 
veut qu’il y ait douze Suisses, jour et nuit, prés et autour sa Majesté,’ 
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and we know that this arrangement lasted to the very latest times 
of the French monarchy. 

After the assassination of Henry the Fourth the Swiss renewed 
their allegiance to Marie de Médicis, who also employed foreigners 
from every land—German, Irish, Scotch, Liégeois, Italians, Suédois, 
Hungarians, and Croats. 

Louis the Fourteenth employed Swiss soldiers in still greater 
numbers than his predecessors. It is related that in 1685 the Grand 
Monarque’s Ministers taunted Pierre Stupa, the famous Swiss colonel, 
with the enormous sums of money which his countrymen had received 
from the French. ‘ With the gold,’ said the French Minister, ‘ you 
have received from us, a road might be paved from Paris to Basle,’ 
‘That is true,’ replied Stupa; ‘and with the blood which the 
Swiss have shed in the service of France, you could fill a canal from 
Basle to Paris.’ 

The Swiss were the last and most faithful defenders of the French 
monarchy. In 1789 their regiments, under Salis-Samade, and some 
German cavalry encamped in the Kcole Militaire and the Champs 
Elysées. We all know what befell them there. 

Nor did the <ervices of the Swiss to France end with the monarchy. 
The French Republic offered to retain their services, and the Swiss 
regiments accepted the terms, with the exception of the Regiment 
d’ Ernest. 

In August 1792 the National Assembly invited other foreigners 
to enlist, and enrolled a considerable number of Belgians, Dutch, and 
Germans. Anacharsis Cloots, the German baron, was probably the 
author of the following appeal to his countrymen : 

O Briider, deutsches Blut, Ihr noch bethérten Krieger, 
Sagt eurer Knechtschaft ab, seid ferner Freiheit’s Sieger. 
Erkimpft euch dieses Recht, das man in Frankreich lehrt, 


Sterbt frei, lehrt, sucht, und macht 
Dass euch die Nachwelt ehrt. 


Perhaps the most heterogeneous colluvies gentium was to be found 
in the army of Kléber, under whom fought Sardinians, Corsicans, 
Savoyards, Italians, Maltese, Turks, Greeks, Copts, Syrians, 
Armenians, Circassians, Ethiopians, Georgians, and Negroes. 

The extent to which France was indebted to foreigners under the 
Republic and the Empire, not merely in the rank and file but in the 
very highest ranks of her army, is best measured by the official list 
of foreign marshals and generals: 33 Poles and Russians; 24 Sar- 
dinians ; 20 Germans ; 18 Dutch ; 15 Swiss ; 10 British (chiefly Irish) ; 
10 Belgians ; 5 Portuguese; 4 Spanish; 4 from ihe States of the 
Church ; 2 Egyptians ; 1 Dane ; 1 Ionian. 

At the Restoration most of the foreign troops were dismissed, 
but a new capitulation was entered into with the Swiss to form 
a Légion d’Htrangers for service out of France, and four Swiss 
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legions were given to the Comte d’Artois, brother of King Louis the 
Eighteenth, and these fought and suffered in defence of Charles the 
Tenth. 


MERCENARIES IN THE SERVICE OF ENGLAND 


Although not nearly to the same extent as France, England, too, 
has been deeply indebted to mercenaries in all the great wars which 
she has waged for the maintenance of her liberties or the extension 
of her Empire. But their services are but little dwelt upon by 
national historians, and their readers are seldom informed of the great 
part which foreigners have played in their country’s victories. 

We have seen in the foregoing pages how largely our victorious 
monarchs in France employed the services of the ‘ great companies ’ 
of mercenary brigands and the German Lansquenets in the fourteenth 
century. But we do not propose to speak any farther of these earlier 
times, but rather of the latter part of the seventeenth century, when 
our Sovereigns and statesmen began to hire German, and especially 
Hessian, troops. We do, indeed, hear of the Hessians as early as the 
reign of Elizabeth. In 1587 she entered into correspondence with 
the Landgrave Wilhelm of Hesse-Cassel, to raise troops in his dominions. 
He was prevented from doing so by the Reichsverbot, but he allowed 
her troops to pass through his territory in 1586, and on all occasions 
expressed his great respect for the mighty English Queen. She 
became godmother to one of his daughters, and in his letter of thanks 
for this honour he says: ‘ If all the princes who have thrown off the 
papal yoke were of your mind, so many Evangelical Christians in 
many lands would not now be so cruelly treated for rejecting 
idolatry.’ 

The declining power of the German Emperors, consequent on 
the ruin of Central Europe in the Thirty Years’ War, was eminently 
favourable to the ambition of the minor German potentates. These 
had now virtually no master to control them, nor were their subjects, 
as in larger States, able to check their despotism by the curb of popular 
opinion. The object of their highest admiration was Louis the Four- 
teenth of France, and their ludicrous efforts to imitate his Oriental 
despotism and the ostentatious grandeur of his Court exposed them 
to the ridicule of all Europe. 

It is reported of one of these duodecimo princes that he had a 
bodyguard of fifty men who wore high heels and had two bearskins 
among them which the sentinels at the Palace assumed in turns! 
Another regiment had three different uniforms for the same soldiers, 
as Grenadiers, Cuirassiers and Jager. Another prince had a squadron 
of Dragoons, on foot, who at reviews were ordered to neigh to help 
the illusion! The traffic in the blood of subjects was begun on a 
large scale by the Landgrave Carl of Hesse-Cassel. After the year 
1676 he transferred a contingent of his troops, which had already been 
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employed by the German Emperor against France, to Christian V, 
of Denmark. 

A few years later (1687), when Venice was at war with Turkey, he 
lent 1,000 men to the Republic, and in 1688 he sent 3,400 to the 
States General of Holland for service against France. 

During the war of the Spanish Succession, the same Carl made a 
regular Convention with the maritime Powers, England and Holland, 
to supply them with good and serviceable troops, and four years 
later 10,500 were sent to them for their wars in Italy. 

The victorious armies of Marlborough were, as is well known, 
largely supplemented by foreign mercenaries. At Blenheim (1704), 
when Rowe had fallen and the English were driven back from the 
palisades by three French squadrons, it was the Hessian corps which 
checked the French cavalry and saved the day. At Ramillies it was 
the Dutch Guards who covered the village of Tairiéres, the key of 
Villeroy’s position, and with the help of the Danish horse cut up the 
French and drove them into the River Melargno. After the accession 
of the House of Brunswick we see German regiments taking part in 
all our battles down to very recent times, and serving as garrisons 
in Gibraltar, Minorca and the Crimea. After the Peace of Utrecht, 
George the First made a new agreement with the Landgrave Carl, 
who supplied him with 12,000 Hessians for service against the Old 
Pretender. 

Hessians were with the Duke of Cumberland in Scotland in 1745, 
but are said to have refused to fight because there was no cartel for 
the exchange of prisoners. 

Wilhelm the Third of Hesse-Cassel furnished troops to both sides 
in the war between George the Second of England and the short- 
lived Emperor Carl the Seventh—6,000 men to each. 

But the most remarkable of Hessian Landgraves with whom the 
dealings of our Sovereigns were the most extensive and the most 
costly was Frederick the Seventh. This petty monarch, with a terri- 
tory of 156 square miles, containing 300,000 inhabitants, succeeded 
in making for himself vast wealth and a great position in Europe 
by skilful management, and the profitable sale of his stock of human 
beings. He married Marie, a daughter of George the Second, but 
when he became a Roman Catholic she refused to live with him, and 
retired with her children to Hanau. 

He was a great admirer of all things French, and rivalled the 
French kings in the splendour of his Court and the number of his 
mistresses, by whom he had 100 children. 

For these he provided, after the manner of the Persian kings, by 
raising the tax on salt on the birth of another boy ! 

One of these boys was General Haynau, who was accused of 
flogging women, and was hustled and beaten by the draymen of 
Barclay and Perkins’ brewery. 
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One of these ladies, whom he took over from the Duc de Bouillon, 
received 2,000 thalers for travelling money and a salary of 40,000 
thalers per annum—no mean income in those days of scarce money 
and cheap living. 

In spite of his extravagance, this fortunate Prince left at his death 
about 60,000,000 thalers, the fruits of his traffic in soldiers and his 
public lotteries. 

He was succeeded in 1785 by his son Wilhelm, who during his 
father’s life ruled independently as Count of Hanau, and carried on 
the same infamous trade in soldiers. He appears to have been equally 
selfish, unscrupulous and grasping, but to have been entirely without 
the literary taste and personal dignity of his sire. 

Napoleon drove this Wilhelm from his dominions, saying: ‘ The 
House of Cassel has, for many years, sold its subjects to England. 
In this way the Landgraves have amassed such great treasure. Their 
vile avarice has now overthrown them.’ 

The horror of this man of peace at the traffic in blood is highly 

a ani 

The history of Wilhelm’s relation to his mistress, Fraulein von 
Schlotheim, isa curious one. The poor girl shrank with horror from 
his first advances, and fled to her parents, but was sent back by them. 
By her Wilhelm had twenty-two children, ‘alle ohne Liebe’ as the 
poor victim said! By his other mistresses he had seventy-two 
children ! 

As we may easily imagine, the English Ministry did not succeed 
in raising these troops without vehement opposition in Parliament. 
From 1641 downwards continual debates took place on this subject, 
and the utmost watchfulness and jealousy were manifested in both 
Houses. In 1699 Parliament refused to listen to William the Third’s 
urgent entreaty to be allowed to retain his Dutch Guards. On this 
the King thought very seriously of abdicating the throne. In 12 and 
13 of William the Third, c. 2, it is declared to be necessary that some 
further provisions be made to secure that ‘no one born out of the 
three kingdoms and the British dominions (even though naturalised) 
except such as are born of English parents, shall hold any office or 
place of trust, either civil or military, under the Crown.’ 

The question of the Royal prerogative to enlist foreigners was 
fiercely debated in both Houses of Parliament in the years 1730, 
1731, 1745, 1756, 1775, 1782, 1784, and on other occasions down to 
the time of the Crimean war. The Court party held that the King’s 
prerogative empowered him to enlist foreigners for the army without 
consulting Parliament ; the Opposition contended that such an exer- 
cise of the Royal power was contrary to the Bill of Rights. Mr. Pitt 
considered that though such an act on the part of the King was not 
illegal, the King’s Ministers would do well to secure the sanction_of 
Parliament. 
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As late as 1854 the Duke of Argyll referred to the Act of 1804 in 
virtue of which the Crown had already enlisted a certain number of 
foreigners. 

In 1731 we see that Mr. Walpole moved for a grant of 230,923), 
lls. 8d. for the maintenance of 12,000 Hessians. In the same year 
a motion was brought forward ‘that a humble address be presented 
to his Majesty,’ begging him ‘ to be graciously pleased, for the ease of 
his subjects, to give orders for discharging these 12,000 men, the 
troops of the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, now in the pay of his Majesty 
the King of Great Britain.’ This motion, of course, was negatived, 
but the opposition to the employment of foreigners never relaxed. 

The outbreak of the American Rebellion in 1776 found the English 
Government utterly unprepared for so important a war in such a 
distant land. The negotiations between the English Ambassador 
and the Russian Minister, Panin, for a large Russian army, having 
completely fallen through, recourse was again had to the minor 
German potentates, and especially to the reigning Landgrave of 
Hesse, Frederick the Second, who made a treaty with England very 
much to his own advantage, the terms being much the same as in the 
previous treaty with Brunswick in 1755. 

In these transactions a tariff was fixed for every man killed or 
wounded, and it was stipulated that these charges, as well as the 
levy-money and the daily pay, were to be paid, not to the soldier 
himself or his family, but to the Landgrave’s State Minister ! 

The Landgrave chose to call this transaction a Treaty of Alliance 
between the King of Great Britain and himself, in which the two 
Powers mutually guaranteed each others dominions ! 

In 1775, Sir Joseph Yorke was able to report that besides the 
Hanoverians troops might be obtained, on moderate terms, from 
Hesse-Cassel, Hanau, Hesse-Darmstadt, Wiirtemberg, Saxon Gotha 
and Baden. 

It is true that the Ratisbon Diet had forbidden recruiting by 
foreign Powers in Germany ; but notwithstanding their decree, the 
English established stations at Frankfort, Neuwied, Cleve, and along 
the whole course of the Rhine ; and the Electors of Cologne, Mayence, 
and Treves, who were most concerned, made no objection. George 
the Third is said to have had some scruples at first, but the plea of 
necessity prevailed, and he consented to a contract to be made with 
the Hanoverian Lieut.-Colonel Scheither for the enlistment of 4,000 

German recruits. This number, as we know, was largely increased 
during our sad war with America where, in 1776, we had from 12,000 
to 13,000 Hessians. The plea on all these occasions on which the 
English Ministry applied for leave to hire foreign mercenaries was 
the same one, so disgraceful to a strong, rich nation. ‘That the 
native army was insufficient both in number and quality; the 
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ranks were filled with immature boys, and that the greater part of 
the army was utterly unfit to take the field.’ 

‘That, on the other hand, the German States were ready and 
eager to supply us with well-trained troops, not of boys, but fully 
developed men, in almost any number ; and these were fitted to take 
the field at once.’ It was further urged, 

‘That they were of approved valour and steady discipline ; that 
they were cheaper than the native army ; that when the war was over 
they could lay no claim to pensions; that in all our wars we had de- 
pended on the aid of foreign mercenaries, and that, in fact, we could 
not do without them.’ 

The Opposition was, of course, fierce and uncompromising. Lord 
Chatham (in 1777), who had availed himself on the largest scale of 
foreign aid, denounced the agreement with the German princes in the 
loftiest style of his eloquence. ‘We have swept,’ he said, ‘every 
corner of Germany for men ; we have searched the darkest wilds of 
America for the scalping-knife of the Indian. . . . Peace will never be 
gained as long as the German bayonet and the Indian tomahawk are 
threatened to be buried in the bowels of our American brethren.’ 

In 1776 Lord Irnham takes the same view. ‘I shall say nothing 
of the feelings of those princes who can sell their subjects for such 
purposes. We have read of Sancho Panza’s wish, that, if he were a 
ruler, all his subjects might be blackamoors, as he could easily sell 
them and turn them into money. But that wish, however ridiculous, 
is far more innocent than that of a prince who, availing himself of his 
despotic power, sells his vassals, sacrifices them in a dishonourable 
war, and sends them to destroy better men than themselves.’ 

In 1854 Mr. Sidney Herbert, in support of the Foreign Enlistment 
Bill, quotes a letter of Napoleon Bonaparte, in which he says, ‘ Pick 
me out the older ones; don’t send me boys, who consume my rations, 
impede my marches, and encumber my hospitals.’ Sidney Herbert 
also says in the same debate: ‘The great mass of our recruits are 
boys, the lowest age is eighteen, and not only do the great majority not 
exceed that age, but actually fall short of it; and many even assert 
themselves to be eighteen when they are considerably younger, while 
the German recruit is not a boy, but a man, ready to hand.’ 

Lord John Russell in the same debate pertinently asks the House, 
‘Did the Earl of Marlborough rely on English soldiers alone? .. . 
I find that, though it was stipulated that in order to carry out the 
plans of the Great Alliance the King should raise an army of 60,000 
men, not more than 40,000 were contributed by this country, and of 
these only 18,000 men were British soldiers ! ’ 

}» The Duke of Wellington, we know, expressed his high sense of 
the value of the foreign troops in the English service. In a speech 
on the second reading of the Militia Bill (3 Hansard, CXXII., 730) he 
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The armies of England, which have served the country so well, are your 
lordships so mistaken as to suppose that they were ever composed of more than 
one-third of real British subjects—of people of these islands? Look at the 
East Indies! not one-third of the soldiers there are Britons. Look at the 
Peninsula! not one-third! Yet they fought great battles against the finest 
troops in the world. Take the battle of Waterloo, look at the number of 
British troops! I can tell your lordships that in that battle there were sixteen 
battalions of Hanoverian Militia, newly formed under the command of a 
nobleman—now the Hanoverian Ambassador in London—Count Kilmansegg, 
who behaved most admirably, and there were other foreigners in that battle, 
avowedly a battle of giants! 


It was the Dutch Dragoons under Ginkel who quelled the dan- 
gerous mutiny at Ipswich. At the battle of the Boyne, it was 
Solmes’s Dutch Blues who first crossed the river breast deep, and 
drove the Irish before them ‘comme des moutons,’ as the French 
General wrote to Louvois. 

On another occasion, after praising the conduct of the German 
troops at Albuera, as in every respect conspicuously good, Wellington 
speaks with emphatic praise of the Heavy Cavalry Brigade of the 
German Legion, and adds, ‘ Will your lordships then say that for 
the first time in the history of this country you will rely on British 
regiments alone ? ’ 

The well-known Colonel Sibthorp did not agree with him. Referring 
to the Government Bill, for enlisting foreigners, the vituperative 
Colonel says, ‘The measure is an underhand measure, a low, dirty, 
mean, paltry, cowardly measure !’ 

And so it was in the American War. The Hessians proved to be 
excellent soldiers, and contributed greatly to our success, in the 
beginning of the struggle. At the taking of Fort Washington (Nov. 
1776) the Hessians, under Knyphausen, carried off the chief honours 
of the day. Several Hessian officers were honourably mentioned in 
the general orders, and the fort was renamed ‘ Knyphausen.’ 

At Hubbardton (July, 1777) Colonel Warner was saved from de- 
struction by Riedesel and his Brunswickers ; and at the battle of Still- 
water the German mercenaries turned the tide of battle in favour 
of the British army. And alas! when we read the sad story of our 
subsequent disasters, we can hardly avoid the conviction that had 
the advice of the Hessian and Brunswick commanders been listened 
to the result of the war might have been somewhat different. 

The Americans, who were in the best position to form a sound 
opinion, regarded the Hessians with mingled admiration and terror. 

When 1,000 of them were taken prisoners at Trenton, Washington 
had them led through the streets that the people might cease to think 
them invincible. 

The traditional fear of the Hessian name still survived in the 
year 1864. In the address of the Congress of the Southern States to 
the people, we read: ‘ The Administration [of Lincoln] has been able, 
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thus far, by ts legion of Hessian mercenaries, to overawe the masses, 
to control the elections, and to establish an arbitrary despotism.’ 

The general good conduct of the Hessians, the bravery with which 
they fought in a cause in which they could have no national, political, 
or sentimental interest, are the more remarkable when we consider 
the manner in which they were recruited. The German Princes often 
had great difficulty in fulfilling their contract for supplying men for 
the English service. Of their own little armies they had, of course, 
the absolute disposal. But as the demand increased they were often 
obliged to enrol vagabonds and tramps from all other countries, and 
to employ a pressgang to kidnap any of their own subjects, who, 
for some reason, were exempt, but who they thought might be accept- 
able to Colonel Faucit and other English agents. 

We gain a curious insight into the methods employed, and the 
sentiments of those whom they enticed or forced into the service, from 
the Autobiography of the German poet Seume. Seume, a man of the 
humblest origin, attracted in his youth the notice of Count Hohenthal 
Knauthayn, by whom he was sent to the University of Leipsic. While 
there he fell into bad odour with his tutors for not attending church, 
and for expressing heretical opinions. Count Hohenthal withdrew his 
patronage, and Seume’s position became so intolerable that he ran 
away from Leipsic. He slept the first night at Bach, near Erfurt, and 
was there seized by the agents of the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel and 
sent to the fortress of Ziegenhayn, which was used as a dépét for 
recruits, of whom he found a strange motley crew awaiting review by 
Colonel Faucit. Among them were a vagabond student from Jena, 
a dismissed postmaster from Gotha, a bankrupt merchant from 
Vienna, a monk from Wiirzburg, an Oberamtmann from Meiningen, 
a Prussian Wachtmeister and a Hessian major. 

Very remarkable is the easy-going insouciance with which Seume 
bore the hardships and privations to which he was subjected—the 
poor and scanty food, the insufficient clothing, the stormy passage to 
America in the overcrowded ship. It is true that he joined with 
others in attempts to escape, for which some of his comrades were 
beaten to death. But when these failed he accepted his fate with 
cheerful resignation, and was able to look at it on its humorous side. 
His lot was, perhaps, a little cheered by the officers of his regiment 
when they found that there was a man of genius in the ranks. 

But the good temper and practical philosophy which he displays 
must have been general among his comrades, for their letters, many of 
which have been preserved, contain few indications of discontent or 
ill-temper, and the number of desertions was, under the circumstances, 
surprisingly small. The Americans, we know, were extremely liberal 
in their offers of honour and emolument to the Hessian officers and 
men ; and it might naturally be expected that men, many of whom, 
like Seume, were smarting under a sense of intolerable wrong, would 
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gladly have accepted them. But in fact the desertion of Germans was 
not more frequent than that of Englishmen from their regiments, and 
much less frequent than the desertion of Americans from their own 
army. 

To account for this strange fact, we must remember that their 
lot, as subjects of petty tyrants, was by no means an enviable one. 
The majority, when once landed in America, found consolation and 
pleasure in escaping from toil and taxes, in seeing a newer and wider 
world, and in bearing a part in adventurous enterprises. We find no 
trace among them! of sympathy with the revolted Americans. They 
report in their letters that the wives of small American farmers were 
far better dressed than the noblewomen of Germany, and express 
surprise and indignation at the folly and ingratitude of men who 
could rebel against a Government under which they were so free 
and prosperous and happy. They cared nothing about politics, 
but it seemed to them self-evident that rebels must be brought to 
reason. 

In a letter from a Hessian soldier in Rhode Island to his brother 
in Hesse-Cassel, after speaking of the beauty and fertility of the 
land, and the handsome, well-furnished ‘ English’ homes of the in- 
habitants, he adds, ‘it is therefore a pity that so fruitful a country 
should belong to “ solchen b-schen Menschen,” who, from sheer wan- 
tonness and luxury, do not know what they would be at, and will owe 
their ruin to their own foolish pride alone. If anyone in Germany 
takes their part he should, as a fitting punishment, spend a short 
time among them and become acquainted with their constitution, and 
he will see, as I do, that nothing but wantonness and crime were the 
causes of this rebellion.’ 

Very amusing, in this connection, are the incidental remarks 
made at this time on a well-known characteristic tendency of the 
English. ‘Why,’ asks Herr von Pinto, in his ‘Politische Weis- 
sagungen,’ ‘ are the English so gloomy in their forebodings of the issue 
of this war?’ Answer: ‘Their happy constitution, combined with 
English spleen, engender in this nation a peculiar foolish tendency, 
and makes them the greatest calumniators of themselves. Other 
Peoples are remarkable for their ridiculous national vanity—they 
show only their best side, and carefully conceal their defects. The 
Briton, on the contrary, disparages himself, ignores his own merits, 
exaggerates his deficiencies, and is always ringing the alarm-bell.’ 

A member of the Opposition said to Earl Bathurst, ‘To-day the 
nation is ruined.’ ‘That is impossible,’ replied Lord Bathurst, ‘for 
fifty years ago I, in the finest speech I ever made, clearly proved 
that, at that time, the country was irretrievably lost.’ 

Another letter enlarges on the beauty of the American women, 
their cleanliness, their free and cheerful manners, and their handsome 

? Schlézer’s Briefwechsel, Th. i. p. 107. 
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dress, of which he gives a detailed account. After something like a 
panegyric on them, the writer thinks it prudent to conclude with 
a compliment to his own countrywomen : ‘ But I must say, for the 
honour of my own countrywomen, that, in spite of all that I have 
said of the fair sexin America, I must confess that the soft, languishing, 
tender air which lends such an amiable charm to the German woman 
is here very rarely to be found.’ 

We have already spoken of the eminent services of foreign troops 
at the battle of Waterloo, and of the high opinion entertained of them 
by the Duke of Wellington. In 1854 the Duke of Newcastle brought 
in a Bill for the enlistment of foreigners, which was strongly supported 
by Lord John Russell, Mr. Sidney Herbert, and other leading politi- 
cians. Mr. Watson, an M.P., stated that he had served with the Ger- 
man Legion in Spain, and spoke as an eye-witness of the very valuable 
services rendered by the 10th Legion of the Duke of Wellington’s 
army. He added that on the death of General Roberts the command 
fell to General Carl von Alten, a so-called mercenary. 

Lord Palmerston, who was strongly in favour of foreign enlistment, 
reminded the House that in the late war with France we had the aid, 
not only of the German Legion, but also of Hanoverians, Brunswickers, 
Portuguese, Swiss, Greeks, Corsicans, and Sicilians. 

The difficulty, one may say the impossibility, of obtaining ser- 
viceable foreign mercenaries was first experienced at the time of the 
Crimean war. In 1856 H.B.M. Consul was arrested at Cologne for 
endeavouring to enlist recruits for the English army ; and at Hamburg 
several persons were tried and convicted of the same offence. 

The few recruits that were obtained were of the worst possible 
character, and were worse than useless. In the same year a collision 
took place at Shorncliffe between mutinous soldiers of the German 
Legion and the police. Another mutiny broke out in the Italian 
Legion at Novara, and Lord Palmerston found it necessary to send 
it to Malta, because some of the men were taking bribes to desert and 
escape to Lombardy. 

These were nearly the last attempts to enrol foreigners in our army, 
and we must consider that resource as now closed to us for ever. 

A serious consideration in the face of the unpatriotic refusal of 
the middle and lower classes in England to prepare themselves for the 
defence of their country ! 

Wa Ter CopLanD PERRY. 
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Wuen the House of Lords, some six weeks ago, refused to pass the 
Government’s Education Bill unamended, a great cry of rage arose 
from the ranks of the Liberal party and threats of direst vengeance 
immediately filled the air. The emotion was not unnatural. The 
Liberal party had been well nigh twenty years sitting in the cold shade 
of Opposition. It had seen its hated rival basking all that time in 
the sunshine of power, directing policy, and—what was worse— 
drawing salary, itself unable to participate in either the one or the 
other. And now, when its turn had at last arrived, it sees its first 
assertion of authority haughtily repelled, its first great legislative 
effort thwarted and brought to naught. It admitted—did the Liberal 
party—that its Education Bill was not perfect, offered concessions, 
and pleaded hard for an agreement. But the Opposition in the House 
of Lords are not fools ; they are at least a match for His Majesty’s 
present Ministers. They knew that, over the question of religious 
teaching at all events, they had the Government’s head in chancery, 
and they were not disposed to release it. Therefore, the prayers 
for a settlement were coldly rejected, and Lord Lansdowne and his 
supporters ‘ adhered to their amendments.’ The Bill was withdrawn, 
war was declared, and the Liberal hosts are now presumably preparing 
for battle. Up to the time of writing, however, nothing definite has 
happened, the storm has not burst, but the Liberal warriors are 
possibly, like Mr. Winkle with his skating, ‘ just going to begin.’ 
What is the cause of quarrel between the two Houses of “Parlia- 
ment ? What are the charges which the Commons make against the 
Lords? They are, chiefly, two. First, that the Lords, while freely 
passing measures sent up to them by Conservative Administrations, 
systematically veto or mutilate those submitted by Liberals. And, 
second, that the House of Lords, being a non-elected body, has no 
moral right to obstruct or control legislation. What is the answer 
of the House of Lords and its friends to these charges? To the 
first they reply that their action in passing or rejecting measures 
submitted to them is governed, not by the source from which these 
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measures emanate, but by the actual character of the measures them- 
selves. To the second, they reply that they have not created the 
hereditary system, they find it in existence, they believe it is approved 
by the people, and they are certain that it works out to the welfare 
of the country. Let us see if these defences can be maintained. 

In the first place let us, in order to test the first defence, examine 
the two principal measures rejected in the late Session—the Plural 
Voting and Education Bills. Were they measures whose actual 
character justified their destruction? To begin with, they were 
both admittedly partisan. In introducing his Education Bill, Mr. 
Birrell, expounding the clauses which bore hardiy on the Church of 
England, declared that ‘ minorities must suffer,’ while the Minister 
in charge of the Plural Voting Bill rather plumed himself on the 
fact that his proposals would weaken his political opponents. Of 
course, it is quite possible for a Bill to be both partisan and just, 
for the righting of a wrong may be altogether in the interest of one 
party and to the detriment of its opponents. And that, no doubt, 
is the contention of the authors of these two measures. But their 
contention does not close the argument. The Bills themselves have 
to be examined and their real character ascertained. 

The Liberal Education Bill of 1906 has been so exhaustively 
discussed, both in these pages and in Parliament, that it is unneces- 
sary to do more now than to glance at one or two of its features, in 
order to see how far, if at all, the House of Lords was justified in 
rejecting it. The great fault of that Bill—from the House of Lords’ 
point of view—was that it aimed a blow at the Church of England 
and, through the Church of England, at religion itself. It sought to 
take away from the ministers of that Church the influence and control 
which they have exercised for centuries in the schools of the country 
and to confer that control on popularly elected bodies. It sought, also, 
to establish in those schools a sort of secular religion, calculated to 
suit the taste of atheists and agnostics, but minus the essentials of 
the Christian faith. That, at all events, was how the new proposals 
appeared to the members of the House of Lords, and that, undoubtedly, 
was how they appeared also to-the general public. Now, it may be, 
as some Nonconformists assert, that the clergy of the Church of England 
are an arrogant and intolerant caste, who domineer over their Dis- 
senting brethren and use the State machinery for their own sectarian 
ends. But the country is essentially religious, and it has got it into 
its head that the clergy of the Church of England are its chief stewards 
in the matter of religious education, and it is not going to agree 
to any new law which will degrade that body and place it on a lower 
level (in respect of State recognition) than the Nonconformists. Much 
fault has been found with the Bishops for their opposition to the 
Bill. I do not, myself, approve of these Church officials being 
permitted, as such, to sit in either legislative Chamber; but, being 
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there, and the facts being as stated, I do not see how they could, 
without betraying their trust, have acted otherwise than they did. 

As regards the new religion—Cowper-Templeism—which it was 
proposed to substitute for Christianity as the religion of the State, 
its advocates argued that it was at once so comprehensive and so 
indefinite that it must be taken to embody the views and satisfy the 
consciences of the general community ; and that, therefore, it and it 
only should be subsidised by the State and taught in the State schools. 
But nobody outside the ranks of Nonconformity seriously believes 
in this argument. Everybody knows that, rightly or wrongly, 
Cowper-Templeism does not satisfy the demands of the average Chris- 
tian parent, and everybody, except the Nonconformists themselves, 
acknowledges that the State endowment of Cowper-Templeism would 
be the State endowment of Nonconformity. The Nonconformists, 
in defence of Cowper-Templeism, argue that, inasmuch as it is neither 
pure secularism nor pure Christianity, but stands midway between, 
therefore it must satisfy both. The argument is hardly conclusive. 
Mr. A. may like whisky and Mr. B. may like water, but Mr. C. is not 
therefore justified in insisting that whisky-and-water, his own 
favourite tipple, shall be the drink of all three, and that Mr. A. and 
Mr. B. must pay for it whether they drink it or not. These being 
the chief features of the Bill, I don’t think the House of Lords did 
wrong in proposing amendments which had for their objects the defence 
of the just rights of the Church of England and the preservation 
of Christian teaching in the schools. And if the Government, rather 
than accept such amendments, preferred to abandon its Bill, on it, 
and not on the House of Lords, must rest the responsibility for such 
action. The people of this country are entirely in favour of religious 
education, and if that is the issue that is to be put before them, there 
can be no doubt as to what the verdict will be. 

The other principal measure rejected by the House of Lords— 
the Plural Voting Bill--was, as I have said, avowedly partisan. It 
made no pretence of equity or fairness, and was, in my opinion, a 
very stupid Bill, for, having no possible chance of passing, it was 
only a gratuitous and useless display of its authors’ party spleen. 
It may be urged that it was part of the policy of filling up the cup, 
and that it was put forward to gratify that section of the Govern- 
ment’s supporters who think the plural vote the greatest of all evils, 
the one injustice most urgently requiring redress. But the explana- 
tion is hardly adequate even from the tactical point of view, for the 
alienation which the Bill must cause amongst fair-minded men must 
far outweigh any advantage gained by gratifying a mere handful 
of malignants. The form of the Bill was doubly unfortunate : it 
addressed itself to one of the evils in our electoral system which least 
require alteration, while entirely ignoring all those which everybody 
agrees demand an immediate remedy. It was a disfranchising Bill, 
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pure and simple, and the people to be disfranchised were not those 
whose votes were presumably least valuable—the illiterate and the 
criminal—but those who have committed the offence of acquiring 
property in more than one constituency. It mattered nothing that 
each separate property in each separate constituency was separately 
taxed, and that one of the most sacred watchwords of the Liberal 
party has always been ‘no taxation without representation.’ The 
plural voters were, as a rule, Conservatives ; the Liberal party had, 
at last, secured an overwhelming majority in the House of Commons ; 
therefore now or never was the time to disfranchise the plural voter. 
The plural voter must cease to be a plural voter, but he would be 
graciously permitted to continue a plural tax-payer. 

There is another, the University vote, and as it also is, as a rule, 
Conservative, it also must be abolished. The illiterate voters who, 
at the heels of their priests, go in droves to the polling beoths in 
Ireland to vote for Separation, are left with their electoral power— 
disproportioned and excessive as it is—untouched, while the University 
man, however distinguished, is to have his educational vote taken 
from him, and be reduced to the level of the illiterate Irish peasant. 
Such were not Mill’s doctrines, and the Plural Voting Bill was a 
striking illustration of how far modern Radicalism has fallen away 
from the high principles inculcated by its own philosophic founder 
fifty years ago. 

In tackling the subject of electoral reform, any Government, 
one would expect, would include the major evils in its field of opera- 
tions. The minor evils need not be omitted, but the larger ones 
should at least find a place. I do not, myself, defend the plural 
property vote—although I do the educational—but I am at one with 
the majority of my countrymen in considering that the injustice 
resulting from plural voting is as nothing when compared with the 
injustice involved in unequal electorates. In the former case, a few 
voters cast two, or perhaps three, votes each, thus wielding two 
or three times the electoral power of their neighbours ; in the latter, 
thousands of voters—and these frequently the least fit—cast one vote 
each, but their one vote gives them ten times the electoral power of 
the voter in more populous centres. One man one vote, by all means; 
but one vote one value at the same time. I don’t think the Govern- 
ment is ignorant of the views of the country on this subject. I think 
it knows as well as anybody else that any Bill dealing with electoral 
reform must, to have any chance of becoming law, include a scheme 
of Redistribution. That is why I think the Government never 
intended the Plural Voting Bill to pass, but merely put it forward to 
humour a small group of its supporters. And in view of the actual 
character of the Bill, its omissions as well as its inclusions, I think 
that the House of Lords was quite justified in throwing it into its 
wastepaper basket. 
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Having examined the two measures: rejected by the House of 
Lords, and having found that they deserved the fate that befell them, 
we come next to the assertion that the Upper Chamber, being a non- 
elected body, has no moral right to obstruct or control legislation. 
At this point two main questions arise—firstly, is a second Chamber 
desirable, and, secondly, if it is desirable, how should it be con- 
stituted ? On the first of these we have not only our own experience 
to assist us in our judgment, but we have the example of the rest of 
the civilised world ; and the result is a practically universal agreement 
in favour of asecond Chamber. But the agreement, it must be owned, 
is not quite universal, and some of the dissentients are to be found 
in the ranks of our own Liberal party. These gentlemen declare that 
one Chamber, the one in which they at present happen to have a 
majority, would be quite equal to the task of governing the country ; 
and add that it alone has the right, being an elected body, to under- 
take that duty. The House of Lords, on the other hand, is, they 
maintain, an anachronism in the legislative system by reason of its 
hereditary and irresponsible character, and ought not to be allowed 
to participate in the work of law-making. Well, these matters, 
like all others, are best settled by the tests of experience and common- 
sense. There are many things which, theoretically indefensible, 
are found to be in practice advantageous. Let us apply those tests 
to the House of Lords. 

No one, I suppose, defends the hereditary principle in legislation. 
The thing is inconceivable. ‘The tenth transmitter of a foolish face’ 
is a jaundiced phrase, but there is undoubtedly a stratum of truth at 
the bottom of it. The possession of great wealth tempts to emascu- 
lating pleasures, and the servile adulation that surrounds rank is well 
calculated to weaken intellects not too strong at their best. But all 
peers are not debauchees or imbeciles, and those who are have neither 
the time nor the inclination to take part in the work of the House of 
Lords. The master minds in that Assembly, the men who sway its 
judgment and mould its policy, need not fear comparison with the 
best men in the House of Commons. Lord Rosebery is an hereditary 
peer: who is there in the elected Chamber to compare with him ? 
Mr. Timethy Healy is not a fanatical admirer of the Upper House, 
but even he pointed out to the Prime Minister, during the debates on 
the Education Bill, the intellectual disadvantages under which the 
Government’s spokesmen would be if they entered upon a quarrel 
with the House of Lords. In discussing the composition of our second 
Chamber it is too often forgotten that a considerable number of its 
members are new creations, men who have shown exceptional ability 
in their several professions, and who, but for that ability, would not 
be where they are. I do not at the moment recollect the number of 
these members or their exact proportion to the whole, but I do know 
that they take an active part in the proceedings of the House and 
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exercise a distinct influence on its policy. Under all these circum- 
stances I think we may say that, while the hereditary principle is, in 
theory, indefensible, it has not, in practice, brought about all the 
evil results prophesied by its enemies, and that so long as the hereditary 
element is balanced and held in check by frequent additions of proved 
patriotism and capacity the permanent interests of the country 
are in no danger of injury at the hands of its second Chamber. 

With respect to the charge of irresponsibility, it is quite true that 
the members of the House of Lords have no constituencies to face, 
no free and independent electors to demand an account of their steward- 
ship. But is it quite certain that this irresponsibility is a defect in a 
second Chamber? The answer seems to be in the negative, for the 
whole civilised world has taken pains in the constitution of its second 
Chambers to make the members thereof as irresponsible and as far 
removed from popular control as possible. And the system seems, 
on the whole, to have worked we!l, for, although in some cases dis- 
content has, now and then, been expressed by sections of the com- 
munities, in no case has the principle of the system been abandoned. 
Why, even our own present Radical Government has ordered that, 
in the new Constitution for the Transvaal, there shall be a second 
Chamber, and that it shall not be elected by the people but shall be 
appointed by the Governor, Lord Selborne. 

What would our Radical friends have ? Would they like a second 
Chamber subject to the changing moods of an emotional electorate 
well primed with terminological inexactitudes? or would they like 
it to be subordinate to the House of Commons, amenable to the dis- 
approbation of Mr. Byles and the reprimand of Mr. Swift MacNeill ? 
One would hardly think so, yet the recent memorial to the Lord 
Chancellor on the subject of magisterial appointments certainly 
indicated distinct tendencies in that direction. And, as it happens, 
this very incident of the memorial reveals the value of the ‘ irrespon- 
sible’ system, for who that knows the man who was Sir Robert Reid, 
M.P., can doubt that it is because he is no longer Sir Robert Reid, M.P., 
but Lord Loreburn, that he has refused to become the mere instrument 
of a knot of self-seeking partisans, and that if he were still only Sir 
Robert Reid, M.P., with a constituency to reckon with, his reply to 
the memorial would have been very different from what it was? The 
fact of the matter is that this so-called irresponsibility is real 
responsibility of the weightiest kind. To some men, no doubt, the 
possession of uncontrolled power is a temptation and a danger, but 
these are a small minority of mankind. To the majority it is a sacred 
trust, and is wielded all the more conscientiously because it is uncon- 
trolled. 

If one wants a lesson in the evils of the opposite, the ‘ respon- 
sible,’ system, he has only to turn to the proceedings of the House of 
Commons in the past Session. The chief measure of that Session— 
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after the Education Bill—was the Trade Disputes Act, and no one 
will pretend that the form in which that Bill finally emerged from the 
House of Commons was the form it would have borne if the leading 
members of the Government had been free men, able to give effect 
to their own judgment. The Bill, as introduced by the Government 
to the House of Commons contained, as all the world knows, pro- 
visions for the continuance of the liability of trade union funds for 
damage done by union agents in trade disputes. And, as all the world 
likewise knows, those provisions were not in the Bill when it passed 
from the House of Commons. And how was the change effected ?— 
how was the purge applied ? The story is one of the most humiliating 
that has ever been told about the British Parliament, the transaction 
the most discreditable to the House of Commons that has happened 
for many a long day. 

The measure, it must first be remembered, was the work of the 
entire Cabinet, and, in the second place, it must also be remembered 
that the subject was not a new one, that it had been debated both in 
and out of Parliament, at trade union congresses and public meetings 
and in the press of all parties. And, that being so, the country was 
entitled to expect that when the Government brought forward its 
official and formal proposals on the subject, these proposals would 
represent its matured and definite judgment. But what happened ? 
Two days—only two days—after the Attorney-General had, as the 
mouth-piece of the Government, introduced the Government’s Bill, 
containing the provision continuing the liability of trade union funds, 
a rival Bill was introduced by a Labour member, a Bill abolishing 
the liability, and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the Attorney- 
General’s chief, rose in his place, threw over his colleague and blessed 
and adopted the Bill of the Labour member! What shall we say of 
such conduct? What can we say except that it illustrates, in a glaring 
manner, the evil of this responsible system that is so high'y lauded. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is presumably attached to his con- 
victions and not less naturally honest than his Lord Chancellor. 
Yet we find the one standing upright and the other kneeling down 
in the mire. How can we explain the contrast otherwise than as 
the result of ‘responsibility’? Nor was the Premier alone in his 
recreancy. The Attorney-Genera' himself, after a brief absence 
caused by illness, returned to the House and formally swallowed 
all he had said about the iniquity and impossibility of placing the 
unions above the law. The philosophic Mr. Haldane found it consis- 
tent with his philosophy to forget his valiant declarations of defiance 
to the Labour party, and the stern unbending Chancellor of the 
Exchequer concluded that he must bend this time if he was to retain 
the expectation of at some other time succeeding to the leadership 
of the Liberal party. How Messrs. Asquith and Haldane would have 
jumped on the immunity clause of the Trade Disputes Bill if they 
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had only been as ‘irresponsible’ as their colleague in the Upper 
House, Lord Loreburn ! 

Having examined the claims of the House of: Lords to take part 
in the legislation of the country, and found that, notwithstanding 
its hereditary and irresponsible character, these claims are somewhat 
substantial, we now turn to those put forward on its own behalf by 
the House of Commons. And, first, let us note their extensive 
character. A portion of the House of Commons, it is true, would be 

content with controlling powers over the House of Lords, but the 
majority demand the abolition of the Upper House altogether or, 
at least, its total elimination from the legislative machine. This 
attitude provokes comparisons, for it involves not only the positive 
qualifications of the House of Commons for the work of legislation 
but its superiority in that connection over the House of Lords. Let 
us see how it comes out of the comparison. 

The great argument put forward by advocates of the supremacy 
of the House of Commons is that it is an elected body. Time after 
time they call a vote of the House of Commons the will of the people, 
as if the two things were synonymous. Now, I do not deny that, if 
election to a seat. in the House of Commons were really free, if the 
members sent to St. Stephen’s were the free choice of the electors, 
then a vote of the House of Commons would be entitled to be regarded 
as an expression of the will of the people. But that is not the case 
to-day. I am not referring to the fact that a certain portion of the 
population are outside the electoral circle. I am speaking of the 
actual existing voters, and I say that the men these voters send to 
Parliament are not their own free choice. True they voted for them, but 
they had no voice in selecting them as candidates ; that was done 
by the party managers ; their only choice was to vote for a man they 
had not selected, to vote for the Opposition candidate, or not to vote 
at all. And how did these candidates get themselves selected ? 
In every case the essential qualification was the possession of money, 
of money in at least sufficient quantity to defray all the election 
expenses. Identity, or at least similarity, of political views with 
the political views of the party represented was, of course, desirable. 
But even this condition was not always insisted upon too closely 
if the other condition, that of wealth, was fully met. I understand 
that there are one or two men in the House of Commons—Mr. John 
Morley for one—whose constituencies have borne the entire expenses 
of their election; but, with these exceptions, every man there has 
bought, with hard cash, the seat he occupies. How can such men 
pretend to represent the will of the nation, or claim to have their 
individual opinions treated with exceptional consideration? They 
represent only their own money-bags, plus the demands of election 
agents and a system which denies to the average elector any real 
voice in the selection of his Parliamentary representative. 
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Now, if a balance is to be struck and comparison made between 
the average member of the House of Commons and the average 
member of the House of Lords in their capacities either as men or 
legislators, who shall say that the advantage is with the former ? 
If the accident of birth is no qualification for the exercise of power— 
and all democrats are agreed that it is not—is the possession of wealth 
a better title? Is it more meritorious to buy a seat in Parliament 
than to be born to it ? And would the welfare of the country be safer 
in the hands of, say, Mr. W. H. Lever and Mr. Harry Marks than in 
those of Lord Lansdowne and the Marquis of Ripon? Opinions may 
differ on this point, for some men may prefer financial adventurers 
and successful soap boilers to mere landowners; but so far as repre- 
sentative capacity is concerned, it is clear that there is not a pin to 
choose between the one and the other. The fact is that neither 
House is truly representative of the people. But they are at least 
equal to the legislatures of other lands, and if they do not go forward 
as quickly as some of us would wish, they make no attempt to go 
backward. The House of Lords is by 1to means the least popular of 
the two, and when it is threatened by the House of Commons it may 
well reply, in the words said to have been addressed by Charles the 
Second to his brother James, ‘The people will never kill me to 
make you king.’ 

It is not, however, to be expected that this view of the compara- 
tive merits of the two Houses will commend itself either to the members 
of the Government or to their more ardent supporters, and the latter 
may be trusted to force the Ministers to definite action. But what 
is that action to be? Some counsellors, whose frugal instincts would 
appear to be stronger than their sense of humour, suggest the stoppage 
of supplies for the Upper Chamber, in order, it is to be supposed, that 
their lordships’ servants shall be made to join the ranks of the un- 
employed and so be punished for their masters’ sins. Another group, 
who have found a ready mouth-piece in an incorrigible busybody, 
warmly advocate a wholesale creation of peers pledged to support 
the Government and in sufficient numbers to swamp the existing 
Conservative majority. A third is content to echo the old demand 
that the Lords’ veto shall be effective for only one Session ; while the 
Prime Minister himself, like the cautious Scot he is, shrouds his purpose 
in a convenient haze, declaring only that a way can be found, and will 
be found, to make the will of the people—that is the will of the Liberal 
Government—prevail. But the question is,can any of these plans be 
carried out ? And if they could, would they effect the object in view ? 

The first hardly requires notice. The peers are not paid for the 
performance of their legislative duties, and such slight expenditure as 
might be required for fire, lighting, and attendance in their Chamber 
would probably be cheerfully furnished by themselves if found neces- 
sary. As to the proposed limitation of the power of the veto to one 
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Session, it is difficult to perceive any rational or logical argument in its 
favour. Of course, if a General Election took place between the 
first and second time of asking and the country endorsed the policy 
of the Government, that would be different, for the voice would then 
be the voice of the country—or as near it as we can get under present 
conditions—and not the mere vote of a majority of the House of 
Commons. But, unless a General Election has taken place between 
the two Sessions, there is no sense in the proposal. The repetition 
by a majority of the House of Commons of a demand it had made 
some time previously is no evidence of a popular mandate, but only 
of said majority’s obstinacy or faithfulness to convictions, as the 
onlooker may regard it. The constituencies have not been consulted. 
If they had been, it is possible that they would have disapproved of 
the Government’s policy. But, be that as it may, the fact is that, 
in the plan suggested, they are not consulted, and, that being so, it is 
difficult to see what can be said in its defence. 

The other suggestion, that a sufficient number of peers should 
be created to swamp the existing Conservative majority, is too ridicu- 
lous to contemplate. What guarantee is there that the new peers, 
once made, would not side with the majority ? The late Mr. Glad- 
stone tried the plan on a small scale, but with disastrous results. While 
denouncing the House of Lords for all its manifold sins, he steadily 
recruited its ranks, making more peers than any other Prime Minister 
before or since. But it was all in vain. No sooner did his nominees 
enter the gilded chamber than they forgot their benefactor and 
deserted to the enemy. Is Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman quite sure 
that his men would not do the same? Will the apprentice succeed 
where the master workman failed? Are his men better men than 
Mr. Gladstone’s, or does he fancy that the allurements of caste are 
less powerful to-day than they proved twenty years ago? No, there 
will be no wholesale creation of peers. Sir Henry’s sense of the 
ludicrous, if nothing else, is ample security against such a farce. 
That ‘a way will be found to make the will of the people prevail’ is 
possible enough, but this will not be the way. 

The Liberals profess to believe that the country is with them 
in their quarrel with the Lords. If that belief is sincere, if the Govern- 
ment really believe that the country approves of the Education Bill 
which the Lords have rejected, why does it not prove its case by 
submitting the question to the constituencies ? There are, of course, 
objections to a General Election. It costs time and money. But the 
time would be well spent from the Government’s point of view if the 
result was a Clear mandate in favour of the late Education Bill, and as 
to the expense the vast majority of the members of the Liberal party 
could well afford it. It may be said that it might hit the Labour 
party rather hard and that some of its members might not, for lack 
of funds, be re-elected. But I7do not think the Liberal party or 
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Liberal Government would be inconsolable in that event; that Mr. 
Whiteley would cry his eyes out if, say, Mr. Hardie lost his seat at 
Merthyr. As to the Liberal-Labour men, the Government need have 
no anxiety on their account. Most of them are supported by Unions 
possessing tens of thousands of pounds ; the others, faithful in their 
services to the Liberal party, can always rely or. assistance from that 
quarter. And if it is urged that there was a General Election only a 
yoar ago, it must be remembered that shorter Parliaments is an article 
in the Radical creed, even annual Parliaments being advocated 
by many. But I am afraid that time and expense are not the real 
obstacles in Liberal eyes to a General Election. I fancy that the 
Government is not quite sure that the verdict would be in its favour, 
and so it shrinks from the encounter. It talks loudly about not 
going to be ‘forced’ into an election by the House of Lords, very 
much as Falstaff protested that he would not ‘ on compulsion ’ explain 
the lies he had told Prince Hal about the men in buckram. Nobody is 
deceived, and the Government might just as well confess to the truth 
of the matter. It dare not appeal to the people, everybody knows it 
dare not appeal ; and that is a very bad and damaging state of affairs 
for the Government. 

The task of the Government in starting a campaign against the 
House of Lords has been rendered extremely difficult, if not absolutely 
impossible, by reason of a misfortune which befell it in the course 
of the past Session. In its diligent pursuit of the policy of filling 
up the cup it bethought itself of the Trade Disputes Bill and, more 
particularly, its immunity clause. Here was indeed a trump card, 
for the Lords could not possibly pass such a Bill or such a clause. 
Nonconformist indignation over the loss of the Education Bill was well 
enough in its way, but it was too obviously partisan to be of much 
value in a national struggle. But the voice of Labour was a different 
thing, and if it could be secured, as it obviously must, over the destruc- 
tion of the Trade Disputes Bill, why, the overthrow of the House of 
Lords was as good as accomplished. So the word was passed along 
the Liberal benches where sit Sir Christopher Furness, Sir John 
Brunner, and other friends of the working class, that they might vote 
for the hateful Bill without misgiving, for ‘the stupid party’ in the 
House of Lords would be certain to throw it out. But, alas, .‘ the 
best laid schemes of mice and men gang aft agley,’ and ‘the stupid 
party’ actually passed the Bill! And now there are gnashings of 
teeth in counting-houses and bitter recriminations in Mr. Whiteley’s 
room at the House of Commons, for the unfortunate Government 
has been baulked of its expected grievance. " 

There are not many people who defend, upon its merits, the im- 
munity clause in the Trade Disputes Bill. I certainly do not. But 
that was not the real question submitted to the House of Lords. 
The real question was whether the House was content to be the cat’s 
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paw of Liberal employers of labour, sitting in another House, either 
afraid or unwilling to pull the chestnuts out of the fire for themselves 
and their lordships, in my opinion, showed not only a proper self- 
respect, but great wisdom, in declining to perform the task. Possibly 
the House of Lords thought that it was desirable to teach these 
Liberal employers of labour in the House of Commons a lesson: the 
lesson, namely, that if they desire to see labour legislation obstructed 
they must do their dirty work themselves : the House of Lords is not 
going to do it for them. When that lesson is learned and put into 
practice several masks will be taken off in the House of Commons, 
and quite a number of erstwhile ‘ friends of the workers ’ come out in 
new and startling colours. 

For their action in passing the Trade Disputes Bill the Lords have 
been roundly abused by the authors of that measure. Their wrath 
over it is even greater than their distress over the rejection of the 
Education Bill. In speeches and newspaper articles without number 
the ‘infamy’ of the Tory party’s ‘surrender to Labour’ is pointed 
out, and the country called upon to reprobate such unprincipled 
conduct. But the country is unmoved, or, at most, smiles to think 
that ‘ the stupid party,’ for once in a way, has outwitted its opponents. 
In defending the course taken, Lord Lansdowne pointed out that that 
course was in conformity with the spirit of the Constitution, which 
required the House of Lords to give effect to the wishes of the people 
when clearly expressed. He added that he did not approve of the 
Bill, but, recognising that it had been endorsed by the constituencies 
at the late General Election, he advised the House to pass it. 

This constitutional interpretation of its powers, this recognition 
that it ought not and must not continuously oppose the definitely 
expressed wishes of the nation, is the chief security of the House of 
Lords. Without it, its existence would not be worth a year’s purchase. 
With it the English people will condone much obstruction and delay. 
Firstly, because they themselves are naturally slow of movement and 
like their legislation to be the same. And, secondly and chiefly, 
knowing that, whenever they desire to quicken the pace, they have, 
within themselves, the power to give effect to their wishes. 

The acceptance by the House of Lords of the Trade Disputes Bill 
has, therefore, from this point of view, given the greatest satisfaction 
to the country, which, although it may not altogether approve of the 
Bill itself, recognises in that action a tribute to and acknowledgment 
of its own supreme power. After that acknowledgment has been 
made, it will be difficult for the Liberal party to inflame the nation 
against the Upper House. The nation will not be inflamed. Here 
and there, no doubt, the voice of the partisan will be heard denouncing 
the peers for their ‘defiance of the people’s will’ and prophesying 
their speedy downfall. But the voice will be so obviously partisan 
that its utterances will be discounted and nobody will pay much 
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attention. The spokesmen of the Labour party have shown a just 
appreciation of the situation. One of the ablest and most influential 


of them openly thanks the House of Lords for throwing out the ~ F 


Nonconformist Education Bill, while others, more cautious, content 
themselves with an expression of satisfaction that the peers recognise 
and respect the claims of Labour. ‘Though they mutilated the 
Education Bill beyond recognition,’ says one Labour M.P., ‘and 
afterwards unceremoniously rejected the Plural Voting Bill, they 
dealt tenderly with those measures with which the Democracy are 
immediately concerned. The Trade Disputes Bill, Workmen’s 
Compensation and Provision of Meals Bill afford striking testimony 
of their unwillingness to undertake a quarrel with the great industrial 
army.’ Another scouts the suggestion that the Labour party should 
join in the proposed Liberal crusade against the House of Lords, and 
unkindly hints that such crusade is likely to be used by the Liberal 
party as a pretext for the indefinite postponement of those promised 
social and industrial measures which the workers demand, but which 
the bulk of the Liberal party is unwilling to carry out. From all 
of which it is clear that, unless some fresh issue is raised, some more 
alluring bait than Cowper-Templeism in the schools and the supremacy 
of the illiterate voter at the polls, the Labour party will not join in the 
proposed crusade. And it needs no prescience to foretell that a 
crusade from which the Labour party stands aloof is, in these days, 


foredoomed to failure. 
M. Mattrman BarRIE. 
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